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Introduction 


T he word autobiography is of recent origin. It was first used by 
the poet Robert Southey in the year 1809.* Previous to that 
year autobiographies went by various names, such as Journal, Life, 
Memoirs, Confessions, often proceeded by My or some comparable 
form. 

Autobiographies and their first cousins, biographies, made their 
appearance long before there was a name for them. The oldest of 
them go back to Egyptian and Assyrio-Babylonian culture approxi¬ 
mately 4,500 years ago. They were written on clay and on stone, 
generally for graves and temples, and hence large numbers of them 
have been preserved and deciphered in modern times. The story 
of Uni, a high official at the court of the Fourth Dynasty Pharaohs, 
is one of the finest examples of early Egyptian autobiographies in 
existence. 

Egyptian, as well as Assyrio-Babylonian, autobiographies lack 
true individualism and are curiously devoid of inner life. They 
are stilted in composition and stylized in form, probably because 
they served a semireligious function—that of conserving the memory 
of the rulers and the conquerors for posterity in the name of the 
reigning gods. There was, however, some difference in emphasis. 
In Egypt they stressed the immortality of the individual soul, and 
in Assyria the virtues of military victories and conquests. 

Ancient Greece and Rome, so rich in other forms of literature, 
were astonishingly poor in autobiographies. Xenophon and Plu¬ 
tarch, to be sure, wrote biographies, but so far as we know, no 
Greek of antiquity left an autobiography.** It seems that the Hel- 

* Referring to the autobiography of the Portuguese painter Francisco Vieira, 
Southey wrote in the Quarterly Review, vol. I (1809), p. 285: “it is singular that 
this very amusing and unique specimen of auto-biography should have been 
entirely overlooked.” 

** Georg Misch, Geschichte der Autobiographie, vol. I: Das Altertum (Ber¬ 
lin, 1907). 
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lenes, despite their magnificent sculpture, were not obsessed with 
the Egyptian passion for self-perpetuation. Like the Hebrews, the 
Greeks were rather inclined toward an idealized commemoration 
of the individual, in the form of ritual and poetry; while the Ro¬ 
mans, a more practical people, took out insurance against oblivion 
by compiling family chronicles and by making wax masks of dead 
ancestors. There are extremely few Roman biographies and prac¬ 
tically no autobiographies (unless one wishes to stretch the meaning 
of the word to a point that would include Caesar's Commentaries), 
although Emperor Claudius (a.d. 41-54) is said to have written one 
which is now lost. 

For over a thousand years after the Fall of Rome in the fifth 
century Western civilization produced neither full biographies nor 
complete autobiographies, but only standardized lives of saints and 
a few short personal sketches like those of Guibert de Nogent. The 
one great exception is Saint Augustine's Confessions (a.d. 397), 
which stands in monumental isolation. Nothing like it has pre¬ 
ceded it in Greco-Roman antiquity (probably also not in the ancient 
cultures of China and India), and nothing has followed it in the 
Christian Middle Ages. The Confessions, written on the threshold 
of the Christian era, is the first truly and completely subjective 
autobiography in Western civilization, and not the least remarkable 
thing about it is that for more than a millennium it has had no 
serious successors or imitators. 

The thousand-year blank in autobiographies that followed Saint 
Augustine's book in the Occident was not duplicated in the Orient. 
The main reason for this was cultural. While medieval Europe was 
struggling out of intellectual darkness, if not barbarism, both China 
and the world of Islam, the latter extending from Spain in the 
West across the whole Mediterranean and all the way through In¬ 
dia to Indonesia, enjoyed a highly developed civilization. At a time 
when Christian Europe did not have any writing material, except 
parchment which was too costly even for the rich monasteries, the 
Moslems (who had an almost inexhaustible supply of papyrus and 
paper, which the Chinese invented and which the Arabs and Jews 
brought to the West, via Spain) had many colleges and numerous 
well-stocked libraries.Europe's Dark Age, with its brutish 

Saul K. Padover, “Muslim Libraries/’ in James Westfall Thompson’s 
The Medieval Library (University of Chicago Press, 1939), ch. 12. 
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knights and vast ignorance, coincided with the Islamic-Oriental 
Golden Age, with its many seats of learning and relatively wide ap¬ 
preciation of scholars and artists. Under these conditions it is not 
surprising that many educated Orientals wrote autobiographies— 
among them the Chinese poet-statesman Wang An-Shih, the Syrian 
knight Ousama Ibn Mounkidh, the Moslem philosopher Ibn ILhal- 
doun, and the Mongol Emperor Timur—most of which, however, 
lacking true subjectivity and self-analysis, have not been included 
in this volume. Some wrote for literary pleasure and others for 
practical purpose. Thus Timur, the fourteenth-century Mongol 
emperor, began his autobiography with these words: 

I have written my memoirs ... in order that each and every 
one of my posterity—who by divine aid and the protection of 
Mohammed shall ascend my throne which I obtained by much 
labor, toil, marches and wars—may put in practice those rules 
and regulations by which their sovereignty and dominion may 
be preserved from ruin and decay. 

Europeans did not begin to write at length about themselves un¬ 
til the period of the Italian Renaissance which, among other things, 
also '^rediscovered" the human personality. The first autobio¬ 
graphic products of the new era were remarkable achievements, and 
two of them, the adventurous life of the goldsmith Benvenuto Cel¬ 
lini and the contemplative Vita of the scientist Girolamo Cardano 
(Jerome Cardan), are still regarded as classics. 

What began as a trickle in sixteenth-century Italy grew to a 
stream in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, particularly in 
France and in England, and to a veritable flood in modern times. 

France, which in the seventeenth century became the real center 
of European culture, led the field. Beginning with Montaigne’s in¬ 
tensely personal essays, French men and women—courtiers, writers 
and statesmen—produced the largest volume of autobiographies of 
any European people. Not all the French Memoires have the high 
quality of Saint Simon’s and none excels Rousseau’s Confessions^ 
but a surprisingly large number of them are distinguished by true 
inwardness and delicate self-probing. 

In England, although there were the usual lives of saints and a 
few brief fragments such as that of Bede in the Middle Ages, auto¬ 
biography did not really begin until the sixteenth century when, in 
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1573, Thomas Tusser wrote his life in verse form and attached it to 
his book on husbandry. A considerable number of lives were writ¬ 
ten in the turbulent seventeenth century, but with such exceptions 
as Bunyan's Grace Abounding and George Fox’s Journal^ which are 
both less and more than autobiographies, they generally lacked the 
inward spirit. As a rule, they were either unimaginatively factual 
or drily historical. 

The high point of English autobiography was reached in the Age 
of Reason and then, remarkably enough, the most original product 
was that of an American—Benjamin Franklin—thus perhaps prov¬ 
ing Conan Doyles point that no Englishman is really candid 
enough with himself to write a true autobiography. However, 
Hume and Gibbon in the eighteenth century, and Mill in the nine¬ 
teenth, are not far behind Franklin in quality. 

From the eighteenth century on. Western printing presses have 
been pouring out autobiographies in increasing numbers. Watch¬ 
ing this mass production of self-written and often apologetic lives 
in recent times, one has the impression that Western man has lost 
increasingly a sense of assurance and direction, sometimes desper¬ 
ately trying to find his bearings in what may perhaps be called an 
Age of Unhappiness. Owing to the universal uncertainty as to the 
ultimate value of human life, a large number of modern autobi¬ 
ographies are self-consciously “psychological” and studiously intro¬ 
verted, without necessarily contributing greatly to the science of 
psychology or to the art of autobiography. Modem autobiography 
is perhaps the most dramatic manifestation of world-wide self¬ 
doubt and quest for personal security through personal assertion. 
Apart from being a symptom of restlessness, however, the numerous 
autobiographies of today are also a dramatic illustration of the un¬ 
precedented diversity of specialized skills in contemporary civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Autobiography frequently reflects national character and, insofar 
as this is true, it can supply a rich source of materials for the under¬ 
standing of diverse peoples. A Tolstoy or a Gandhi tells us much 
about himself but he also reveals much about his national back¬ 
ground. From the lives of the people in this volume, therefore, we 
can perhaps learn something about the universality of humanity 
and the one-ness of mankind. 

What motives impel men to write their autobiographies? 
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Apart from the desire to capitalize a famous name to make 
money in modern times, there are three main motives for writing 
up one’s life. These are, in brief, egoism, pedagogy, and self- 
defense. 

Rousseau, the greatest among the modern autobiographers, delib¬ 
erately set out to write a book of such terrible candor that it would 
“never have an imitator.” This was obviously a form of gigantic 
vanity. Goethe, whose Dichtung und Wahrheit [Poetry and Truth] 
is a mere fragment of an autobiography, wanted to show that he 
was mainly a thinker “formed by nature to be a calm and impartial 
spectator of events.” Here we have a mingling of Olympianism 
with egoism. A different form of vanity was that of Cellini, who 
wrote his autobiography because he felt that all those who had ever 
done anything worth while, as he himself had, should “describe 
their life with their own hand.” 

John Stuart Mill and Sigmund Freud wrote their lives in order 
to teach something to others. Mill, whose Autobiography is an Eng¬ 
lish classic, did not think that his life was interesting but he felt 
that the story of his “education was unusual and remarkable” and, 
therefore, worth telling. Freud, who was certain that “no personal 
experiences of mine are of any interest in comparison to my rela¬ 
tions with that science [psychoanalysis],” reluctantly wrote a brief 
autobiography because his life was inextricably interwoven with his 
work. 

Self-justification accounts for probably the majority of autobiog¬ 
raphies. This is particularly true of men who have held public 
office or who have done something that was not universally ap¬ 
plauded. Fouch^, Napoleon’s notorious Minister of Police whose 
job inevitably created victims, wrote his memoirs in order to defend 
his reputation. Guizot, a French politician who was hated by many 
Frenchmen of the Left, published his autobiography during his 
lifetime so that he could answer the charges that he expected his 
enemies to make against him. 

A few words about truth in autobiography. In general, it should 
be said that Rousseaus are rare. Men, even the greatest, have an 
almost natural affinity for self-deception. It is not that they set out 
to lie consciously but that they are impelled to present themselves 
to the public in the most favorable light. In addition, only a few 
geniuses and those who have been successfully psychoanalyzed know 
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enough about their egos and motivations to be able to tell the 
‘"truth.” Gibbon, who wrote an autobiography that has charmed 
many generations, said that he did it for his “own amusement” and 
that he was guided by nothing but “naked unblushing Truth.” 
But did Gibbon, the great historian, really know himself that well? 
Inner truth is hard to come by; particularly so, it would seem, for 
an Englishman. There is something in English culture that miti¬ 
gates against exposing the naked ego in public. Anthony Trollope, 
whose Autobiography is comparatively frank, wrote: “That I, or 
any man, should tell everything of himself, I hold to be impossible. 
Who would endure to own the doing of a mean thing? Who is 
there who has done none?” The creator of Sherlock Holmes was 
even more positive on this point. “No British autobiography,” 
Conan Doyle wrote in Through the Magic Door, “has ever been 
frank, and consequently no British autobiography has ever been 
good. . . . You could not imagine a British Rousseau, still less a 
British Benvenuto Cellini.” More recently, the late H. L. Mencken 
has expressed similar doubts about the dosage of truth in anybody's 
autobiography. 

It took thousands of years of history before men and women be¬ 
gan to think themselves suJ05ciently important, as individual enti¬ 
ties, to write up their lives. The slow growth of human personality, 
an organism acutely aware of its distinct individuality, has a special 
significance as a phenomenon that is at the root of culture, art, 
religion, and politics as these are practiced today in highly devel¬ 
oped civilizations. Indeed, the distinguishing mark of the West is 
its intense individualism, its emphasis upon the rights, values, dig¬ 
nities, demands and needs of the person—and of this, autobiography 
is the supreme verbal expression. 

Here, then, are open windows into the lives and characters of 
individuals who have done something important or interesting in 
the world, and the reader is invited to enjoy the rare pleasure of 
looking in. 

Of the tens of thousands of printed autobiographies, especially 
those of modern times, obviously only a fraction could be selected. 
My excuse for unavoidable omissions is that impelling standards of 
selection had to be applied. 
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Three main criteria underlay the selections: some critical or de¬ 
cisive period in a person’s life; self-revelation or self-analysis; self¬ 
comments by some particularly crucial personality. Insofar as 
possible, the emphasis is on the subjective experience. Purely ob¬ 
jective accounts of ventures or adventures, no matter how readable, 
have not been included if they left no particular impact upon the 
personality. 

I have tried to avoid the temptation of including materials from 
the rich store of personal letters, journals, diaries, or autobiographic 
fiction (of the type, for example, of James Joyce’s Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man). Some important exceptions, however, 
are the extracts from George Fox’s remarkable Journal and Abe¬ 
lard’s famous Letter; the one is deeply autobiographic, and the 
other is not really a letter but a carefully written record of a soul¬ 
searing, sex-destroying experience. Likewise Jefferson’s love letter 
to Maria Cosway, a rare type of communication from the pen of 
the great Virginian, has been included because nothing else throws 
so much light on his emotional life. 

Many of the personal stories presented here are as moving as any¬ 
thing to be found in literature. They are, indeed, literature of a 
high order, in the sense of character delineation, structure, and 
emotional catharsis. It would be hard to find, for instance, a story 
that has deeper pathos than Uriel Da Costa’s life or an experience 
more tragic than Vera Figner’s imprisonment. 

I apologize beforehand to any reader who may feel that some 
favorite character of his, or some special autobiography, has been 
omitted. To the question, *'Why this, and not thatP* the logical an¬ 
swer must of course always be, ‘‘Why that, and not this?" For the 
overriding reason for omission—-when one has to select out of many 
thousands of books—is limitation of space. Moreover, this book is 
the product of personal experience, in the sense that the selections 
arc based upon a lifetime of reading. While I can claim that I have 
read widely in the field of autobiography and biography, I must 
also confess that I have left much unread. But I have made every 
effort to be guided, not by personal predilection, but by univer¬ 
sality of appeal. 

The excerpts have been arranged chronologically within separate 
historic epochs. The aim has been to give the whole work a frame- 
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work of continuity and to show the development of character 
through history, as well as the universality of human experience. 

Here, then, we have a continuing autobiography of man that cuts 
across time and space, and shows vividly the depth, complexity, en¬ 
durance and evolution of the human personality through the ages. 

Saul K. Padover 



PART ONE 

Antiquity 




UNI 


2625 B.C.-? 


This is one of the very oldest autobiographic accounts on record. 
Although it lacks psychological insight or motivation—^a lack com¬ 
mon to the stylized inscriptions of Egyptian culture—it is remark¬ 
able in that it describes, not the life of a monarch, but of a 
government official. Uni*s autobiography, moreover, is surprisingly 
full of details. 

Uni was a courtier who, like the Biblical Joseph, achieved a 
position of power and influence around the throne. He served 
under three successive kings of the Fourth Dynasty in various ad¬ 
visory and administrative capacities. Whether it was a question of 
obtaining a royal divorce or of bringing marble for the royal tomb 
or of crushing a revolt. Uni acquitted himself with success. It 
would have been interesting to know what this great lord of an¬ 
tiquity thought of himself and of his work, but men of his time 
were not given to self-analysis. That came many centuries later. 
Uni discourses about his various missions with a certain naivete 
and, since the inscription was carved for eternity, with an unag- 
gressive lack of modesty. He says of his work: ‘T was excellenf*; 
and he repeats frequently, ^'His majesty praised me,** 

Uni*s story is inscribed on a block of limestone, 1.10 meters high 
and 2,70 wide, which had once formed the exterior wall of a chapel. 
The block is now in Cairo, 


Career of a High Egyptian Official 


r /^ouNT, GOVERNOR OF THE SOUTH], chamber-attendant, attached 
L to Nekhen, lord o£ Nekheb, sole companion, revered before 
Osiris, First of the Westerners, Uni. He says: 


From: J. H. Breasted's edition of Ancient Records of Egypt (University of 
Chicago Press, 1906), vol. I, pp. 134-150. 

3 
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[I was a child] who fastened on the girdle under the majesty of 
Teti; my oflSce was that of supervisor of — and I filled the office of 
inferior custodian of the domain of Pharaoh. 

[I was] eldest of the — chamber under the majesty of Pepi (Ppy)- 
His majesty appointed me to the rank of companion and inferior 
prophet of his pyramid-city. While my office was — his [majesty 
made me] judge attached to Nekhen [court]. He loved me more 
than any servant of his. I heard [cases in court] being alone with 
(only) the chief judge and vizier in every private matter—in the 
name of the king, of the royal harem and of the six courts of jus¬ 
tice; because the king loved me more than any official of his, more 
than any noble of his, more than any servant of his. 

Then I [be] sought - the majesty of the king that there be 

brought for me a limestone sarcophagus from Troja. The king had 
the treasurer of the god ferry over, together with a troop of sailors 
under his hand, in order to bring for me this sarcophagus from 
Troja; and he arrived with it, in a large ship belonging to the court, 
together with lid, the false door, the setting, two —, and one 
offering-tablet. Never was the like done for any servant, for I was 
excellent to the heart of his majesty, for I was pleasant to the heart 
of his majesty, for his majesty loved me. 

While I was judge, attached to Nekhen, his majesty appointed 
me as sole companion and superior custodian of the domain of 
Pharaoh, and — of the four superior custodians of the domain of 
Pharaoh, who were there. I did so that his majesty praised me, 
when preparing court, when preparing the king's journey (or) when 
making stations. I did throughout so that his majesty praised me 
for it above everything. 

When legal procedure was instituted in private in the harem 
against the queen, Imtes, his majesty caused me to enter, in order 
to hear (the case) alone. No chief judge and vizier at all, no prince 
at all was there, but only I alone, because I was excellent, because 
I was pleasant to the heart of his majesty; because his majesty loved 
me, I alone was the one who put (it) in writing, together with a 
single judge attached to Nekhen; while my office was (only) that of 
superior custodian of the domain of Pharaoh. Never before had 
one like me heard the secret of the royal harem, except that the 
king caused me to hear (it), because I was more excellent to the 
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heart of his majesty than any official of his, than any noble of his, 
than any servant of his. 

His majesty made war on the Asiatic Sand-dwellers and his maj¬ 
esty made an army of many ten thousands. . . . 

His majesty sent me at the head of this army while the counts, 
while the wearers of the royal seal, while the sole companions of 
the palace, while the nomarchs and commanders of strongholds be¬ 
longing to the South and the Northland; the companions, the cara¬ 
van-conductors, the superior prophets belonging to the South and 
the Northland, the overseers of the crown-possessions, were (each) 
at the head of a troop of the South or the Northland, of the strong¬ 
holds and cities which they commanded, and of the Negroes of 
these countries. I was the one who made for them the plan while 
my office was (only) that of superior custodian of the domain of 
Pharaoh of —. Not one thereof — with his neighbor; not one 
thereof plundered dough (or) sandals from the wayfarer; not one 
thereof took bread from any city; not one thereof took any goat 
from any people. . . . 

This army returned in safety, (after) it had hacked up the land 
of the Sand-dwellers; this army returned in safety, (after) it had 
destroyed the land of the Sand-dwellers; this army returned in 
safety, (after) it had overturned its strongholds; this army returned 
in safety, (after) it had cut down its figs and vines; this army re¬ 
turned in safety, (after) it had thrown fire in all its [troops]; this 
army returned in safety, (after) it had slain troops therein, in many 
ten thousands; this army returned in safety (after) [it had carried 
away] therefrom a great multitude as living captives. His majesty 
praised me on account of it above everything. 

His majesty sent me to despatch [this army] five times, in order 
to traverse the land of the Sand-dwellers at each of their rebellions, 
with these troops. I did so that [his] majesty praised me. 

When it was said there were revolters because of a matter among 
these barbarians in the land of Gazelle-nose [southern Palestine], I 
crossed over in troop-ships with these troops, and I voyaged to the 
back of the height of the ridge on the north of the Sand-dwellers. 
When this army had been [brought] in the highway, I came and 
smote them all and every revolter among them was slain. 

When I was master of the footstool of the palace and sandal- 
bearer, the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Memere, my lord, who 
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lives forever, made me count, and governor of the South, southward 
to Elephantine, and northward to Aphroditopolis [northern and 
southern limits of Upper Egypt]; for I was excellent to the heart of 
his majesty, for I was pleasant to the heart of his majesty, for his 
majesty loved me. 

When I was master of the footstool and sandal-bearer, his majesty 
praised me for the watchfulness and vigilance, which I showed in 
the place of audience, above his every official, above [his every] 
noble, above his every servant. Never before [was] this office con¬ 
ferred upon any servant. I acted as governor of the South to his 
satisfaction. Not one therein—with [his] neighbor. I accomplished 
all tasks; I numbered everything that is counted to (the credit of) the 
court in this South twice; all the corvee that is counted to (the 

credit of) the court in this South twice. I performed the-in 

this South; never before was the like done in this South. I did 
throughout so that his majesty praised me for it. 

His majesty sent me to Ibhet, to bring the sarcophagus (named): 
‘*Chest-of-the-Living,” together with its lid and the costly, splendid 
pyramidion for the pyramid (called): “Mernere-Shines-and-is-Beau- 
tiful,'* of the queen. 

His majesty sent me to Elephantine to bring a false door of gran¬ 
ite, together with its offering-tablet, doors and settings of granite; to 
bring doorways and oflEering-tablets of granite, belonging to the up¬ 
per chamber of the pyramid (called): “Mernere-Shines-and-is-Beau- 
tiful," with 6 cargo-boats, 3 tow-boats and 3 — boats to only one 
warship. Never had Ibhet and Elephantine been visited in the time 
of any kings with only one warship. Whatsoever his majesty com¬ 
manded me I carried out completely according to all that his 
majesty commanded me. 

His majesty sent me to Hatnub to bring a huge offering-table of 
hard stone of Hatnub. I brought down this offering-table for him 
in only 17 days, it having been quarried in Hatnub, and I had it 
proceed down-stream in this cargo-boat. I hewed for him a cargo- 
boat of acacia wood of 60 cubits in its length, and 30 cubits in its 
breadth, built in only 17 days, in the third month of the third sea¬ 
son (eleventh month). Although there was no water on the —, I 
landed in safety at the pyramid (called): *‘Memere-Shines-and-is- 
Beautifur'; and the whole was carried out by my hand, according 
to the mandate which the majesty of my lord had commanded me. 
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His majesty sent [me] to dig five canals in the South and to make 
3 cargo-boats and 4 tow-boats of acacia wood of Wawat. Then the 
Negro chiefs of Irthet, Wawat, Yam, and Mazoi drew timber there¬ 
for, and I did the whole in only one year. They were launched and 
laden with very large granite blocks for the pyramid (called): “Mer- 

nere-Shines-and-is-Beautiful.” I then-for the palace in all these 

5 canals, because I honored, because I-, because I praised the 

fame of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Mernere, who lives 
forever, more than all gods, and because I carried out everything 
according to the mandate which his majesty commanded me. 

I was one beloved of his father, and praised of his mother; first¬ 
born-pleasant to his brothers, the count, the real governor of the 
South, revered by Osiris, Uni. 



AMENEMHET I 


F/.2000-1970 B.c. 


This strange fragment, in poetic form, combines self-explanation 
with political advice- It was written in Amenemhet's thirtieth year, 
shortly before his death- Psychologically it is, therefore, more reveal¬ 
ing than the objective story of Uni, who lived in the Old Kingdom 
some 600 years earlier. 

Amenemhet 1 was a mighty monarch of the Twelfth Dynasty, a 
period marked by poetry, art, strife, and luxury. 'T made a palace 
decked with gold/* he wrote, "'whose ceilings were of lazuli.* Like 
many a later king, he was an autocrat and an aggressor, curbing the 
power of the nobles at home and indulging in wars of conquest 
abroad. When an attempt was made on his life, he became bitter 
toward his fellow men and advised his son, Sesotris I, whom he 
appointed co-regent: '"Harden thyself against all subordinates.** 
This whole poetic narrative gives a striking picture of the mind of 
an embittered tyrant who trusted no one and feared everyone. 


Disillusionment with the Throm 


B eginning with the teaching, which the majesty of the King 
of Upper and Lower Egypt; Sehetepibre, Son of Re: Ame¬ 
nemhet triumphant, composed. 

He saith, while distinguishing truth. 

For his son, the All-Lord; 

He saith: “Shine as a godi 
Hearken to that which I say to thee, 

That thou mayest be king of the earth. 

That thou mayest be ruler of the lands. 

That thou mayest increase good. 

From: J. H. Breasted's edition of Ancient Records of Egypt (University of 
Chicago Press, 1906), vol. I, pp. 230-32. 
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Harden thyself against all subordinates. 

The people give heed to him who terrorizes them; 

Approach them not alone. 

Fill not thy heart with a brother. 

Know not a friend. 

Nor make for thyself intimates. 

Wherein there is no end. 

When thou sleepest, guard for thyself thine own heart; 

For a man has no people. 

In the day of evil. 

I gave to the beggar, I nourished the orphan; 

I admitted the insignificant as well as him who was great of account. 
[But] he who ate my food made insurrection, 

He, to whom I gave my hand, aroused fear therein; 

They who put on my fine linen looked upon me as-. 

They who anointed themselves with my myrrh defiled me— 

# # # # * 

It was after the evening meal, night had come, 

I took an hour of heart’s ease. 

Lying upon my couch, I relaxed; 

My heart began to follow slumber. 

Behold, weapons were flourished. 

Council was held against me. 

While I was like a serpent of the desert. 

I awoke to fight, utterly alone. 

« # « * # 

As I quickly grasped the weapons in my hand, 

I hurled back the wretches. . . . 

* # 4c * * 

Behold, the abomination occurred, while I was without thee. 
While the court had not [yet] heard that I had delivered to thee 
[the kingdom]. 

While I had not yet sat with thee. 

Let me adjust thy administration; 

For I do not terrify them, I do not think of them, 

My heart does not endure the slackness of servants. 
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I sent to Elephantine, 

I reached the Delta, 

I stood on the borders of the land, 

I inspected its interior, 

I carried forward the boundaries of valor by my bravery, by my 
deeds. 

I was one who cultivated grain, and loved the harvest-god; 

The Nile greeted me in every valley; 

None was hungry in my years, none thirsted then; 

One dwelt (in peace) through that which I did; conversing concern¬ 
ing me. 

All that I commanded was correct. 

I captured lions, I took crocodiles, 

I seized the people of Wawat, 

I captured the people of Mazoi. 

I caused the Bedwin to go like hounds. 

I made a palace decked with gold. 

Whose ceilings were of lazuli, and the walls therein. 

The floors —, 

The doors were of copper. 

The bolts were of bronze. 

Made for everlastingness. 

At which eternity fears . . . 

[The rest is too corrupt for translation.] 



SENNACHERIB 


iFZ.TOS-eSl B.C. 


Sennacherib, the son and successor of Sargon II, was, like his father^ 
a conqueror and destroyer in the name of the god Assur. Assyrian 
ferocity was Hitlerian in its scope. The reign of this vain and boast- 
ful man was filled with battles and revolts. Among other places, he 
captured Babylon and razed it to the ground. His is a vainglorious 
record of wars, violence, and booty, which he itemized with the 
greed of a miser. 

In the course of my campaign [he wrote with character¬ 
istic boastfulness], I received from the governor of the city 
of Hararate, gold, silver, great mulberry trees, asses, camels, 
cattle and sheep, as his onerous contribution. The people 
of the city of Hirimme, wicked enemies, I cut down with 
the sword. Not one escaped. Their corpses I hung on 
stakes, surrounding the city with them. 

He is best remembered for the famous story in the Bible which 
recounts how he invaded Judah in the days of King Hezekiah, 
seized all the fenced cities of the kingdom, and put siege to Jeru¬ 
salem. Hezekiah held council with his mighty men; then they cut 
off the water supply on which Sennacherib's host depended. And 
one night, so the Bible relates, there came a miracle: 185,000 As¬ 
syrians lay dead in the camp. 

And it came to pass that night, that the angel of the 
Lord went out, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an 
hundred fourscore and five thousand: and when they arose 
early in the morning, behold, they were all dead corpses 
(Kings II, 19:35; Chronicles II, 32:21). 

Sennacherib returned, '"with shame of face," to his sumptuous 
palace in Nineveh \f'the bloody city . . . full of lies and robbery": 
Nahum 3:1'\, which he had fortified with a wall eight miles in cir- 
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cumference. There in his capital, while he was worshiping in the 
temple, his sons Adrammelech and Sharezer smote him with the 
sword and slew him. 


On the Warpath 


S ENNACHERIB, THE GREAT KING, the powerful king, king of the 
world. King of Assyria, king of the four quarters of the world; 
the watchful shepherd, the favorite of the great gods, who protects 
the truth, who loves the right, who comes to the help of and lends 
assistance to the weak, who frequents the sanctuaries; the perfect 
hero, the man of war, chief of all princes; the great one, who con¬ 
sumes the rebellious, who strikes the hostile with lightning—Ashur, 
the great mountain, has granted me a kingdom without rival, and 
he has made my arms prevail over all who dwell in princely halls. 
From the Upper Sea of the Setting Sun to the Lower Sea of the 
Rising Sun he has made submissive to me the Black-headed People, 
and the rebellious princes have shunned battle with me, abandoned 
their homes, and like a falcon in the clefts they have fled alone to 
an inaccessible place. 

In my first campaign, in the vicinity of Kish, I brought about the 
overthrow of Merodachbaladan, King of Karduniash, together with 
the troops of Elam, his allies. In the midst of that battle he 
abandoned his camp, and saved his life by fleeing alone. My hands 
captured the chariots, horses, freight wagons [and] mules which he 
had left behind in the onset of battle. I entered his palace, which 
is in Babylon, with joy and opened his treasure house; gold and 
silver, vessels of gold and silver, precious stones of every description, 
possessions, and goods, without number, a heavy tribute, his palace 
women, his ministers, his male and female musicians, all the arti¬ 
sans, as many as there were, his palace officials, I brought forth and 
reckoned as spoil. With the might of Ashur, my lord, I besieged, 
captured, and carried away the spoil of seventy-five of the large, 
walled cities of Kaldu and of four hundred and twenty of the 

From: Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, Selected Translations (selected 
by R. F. Harper; New York, 1901), pp. 68-80. 
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smaller cities round about them. The Arabians, Arameans, and 
Chaldeans of Uruk, Nippur, Kish, Harsagkalama, Kutha, and Sip- 
para, together with the inhabitants of the cities who were rebellious 
I brought forth and reckoned as spoil. On my return, the Tumuna, 
the Rihihu, the Yadaqqu, the Ubudu, the Kipre, the Malahu, the 
Gurumu, the U-bu-lum, the Damunu, the Gambulu, the Hindaru, 
the Ru'ua, the Puqudu, the Hamranu, the Hagaranu, the Nabatu, 
the Litau, Arameans, who were rebellious, I conquered en masse. 
Two hundred and eight thousand people, small and great, male and 
female, horses and mules, asses, camels, cattle, and sheep, without 
number, a heavy spoil, I carried away to Assyria. During the course 
of my campaign I received from Nabu-bel-shanati, the prefect of 
Hararati, gold, silver, tall palms [?], asses, camels, cattle, and sheep, 
his rich present. The men of Hirimmu, a stubborn enemy, I 
brought low with my weapons, and a single one did not escape. 
Their corpses I hung on posts and placed them round the city. I 
conquered that district, and for the gods of Assyria, my lords, I set 
aside for all time one steer, ten rams, ten measures of wine, twenty 
measures of dates, its first fruits. 

In my second campaign, Ashur, my lord, gave me his support, 
and I marched to the country of the Kassites and of the Yasubigalli, 
who from time immemorial had not been submissive to the kings, 
my fathers. Through the high mountain forests, a rough country, 
I rode on horse, and I hauled up my chariot with ropes. The steep¬ 
est places I climbed on foot like a wild ox. I besieged and captured 
Bit-Kilamzah, Hardishpi, and Bit-Kubatti, their large walled cities. 
I brought forth from their midst people, horses, mules, asses, cattle, 
and sheep, and reckoned them as spoil; and their smaller cities, 
which were without number, I destroyed, devastated, and reduced 
to plough-land. The tents, their dwelling-places, I burned with fire, 
and let them go up in flames. I returned and used the city Bit- 
Kilamzah as a fortress. I made its walls stronger than ever, and I 
settled therein the people of the countries captured by my hands. 
I brought down from the mountains the Kassites and Yasubigalli, 
and made them dwell in the cities Hardishpi and Bit-Kubatti. I 
placed them under the control of my military ofiicer, the prefect of 
Arrapha. I had a tablet prepared, and I inscribed upon it my great 
victory which I had gained over them, and I set it up in the city. 
I turned about and took the road to the country of Ellipi. Before 
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me Ispabara, their king, abandoned his strong cities, his treasure 
houses, and fled to a distant place. I swept over the whole of his 
broad land like a wind storm. Marubishti and Akkuddu, cities of 
his royal house, together with thirty-four smaller cities round about 
them, I besieged, captured, destroyed, devastated, and burned with 
fire. People, small and great, male and female, horses, mules, asses, 
camels, cattle, and sheep, without number, I carried away and I 
reduced him to nothing and cut down his territory. The cities 
^i^irtu and Kummahlum, large cities, together with the smaller 
cities round about them, the district Bit-Barru, to its whole extent, 
I cut away from his land and added to the territory of Assyria. I 
took the city Elenzash for a royal city and fortress for that district, 
and I changed its former name and called its name Kar-Senna- 
cherib. I settled therein the people of the countries captured by my 
hands and 1 placed them under the control of my military officer, 
the prefect of Harhar, and I enlarged my territory. On my return, 
I received the heavy tribute of the far-off Medes, the mention of 
whose country no one among the kings, my fathers, had heard, and 
I made them submit to the yoke of my lordship. 

In my third campaign I marched to the land of the Hittites. Luli 
[Elulaeas], King of Sidon, was overcome by the fear of the splendour 
of my lordship, and fled far away to the sea, and I subdued his land. 
Great Sidon, Little Sidon, Bit-Zitti, Sarepta, Mahalliba, Usha, Ek- 
dippa, Akko, his large walled cities, stations for food and water, his 
garrisons, the might of the weapons of Ashur, my lord, overcame 
and they submitted to me. Tubalu [Ethobal] I placed over them 
on the royal throne, and my lordship’s tribute and taxes yearly 
without fail I imposed on him. Menahem of the city of Samsimur- 
una, Ethobal of Sidon, Abdiliti of Arvad, Urumilki of Byblos, 
Mitinti of Ashdod, Buduilu of Beth-Ammon, Kammusunadbi of 
Moab, Malikrammu of Edom, kings of the West Land—all of them 
—brought rich presents, their heavy gifts, with merchandise, before 
me and kissed my feet. As for ^idqa, the King of Askelon, who 
had not submitted to my yoke, I took by force the gods of his 
father’s house, himself, his wife, his sons, his daughters, his brother, 
the seed of his father’s house, and carried them to Assyria. Shar- 
ruludari, the son of Rukibti, their former king, I placed over the 
people of Askelon, and I imposed on him the giving of taxes, a 
present for my lordship, and he became tributary to me. During 
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the course of my campaign I besieged, captured, and carried away 
the spoil of Beth-Dagon, Joppa, Benibarqa, and Azuru, cities be¬ 
longing to ^idqa, which had not at once submitted to me. The 
governors, chiefs, and people of Ekron, who had cast Padi, their 
king, who was under treaty and oath to Assyria, into chains of iron, 
and had handed him over to Hezekiah of Judah—in a hostile man¬ 
ner he had shut him up in a dungeon—became afraid. They sum¬ 
moned the kings of Egypt, the bowmen, chariots and horses of the 
King of Meluhha—innumerable forces, and they came to their help- 
In the vicinity of Eltekeh they arranged [their] battle array against 
me and forced a battle. Under the protection of Ashur, my lord, 
I fought with them and accomplished their defeat. The charioteers 
and the sons of the King of Egypt and the charioteers of the King 
of Meluhha I captured alive, with my hands, in battle. I besieged, 
captured, and carried away the spoil of Eltekeh and Timnath. I 
advanced to Ekron and I killed the governors and chiefs, who had 
brought about rebellion, and I hung their corpses on poles round 
about the city. The inhabitants of the city who were in the opposi¬ 
tion and riot I reckoned as spoil. The rest of them, who had noth¬ 
ing to do with the rebellion and disgraceful proceedings, who were 
not guilty, I ordered to be set free. Padi, their king, I brought forth 
from Jerusalem, and I placed him on the throne of lordship over 
them. My lordship's tribute I imposed on him. But as for Heze¬ 
kiah of Judah, who had not submitted to my yoke, forty-six of his 
strong walled cities and the smaller cities round about them, with¬ 
out number, by the battering of rams, and the attack of war-engines 
[?], by making breaches, by cutting through, and the use of axes, I 
besieged and captured. Two hundred thousand one hundred and 
fifty people, small and great, male and female, horses, mules, asses, 
camels, cattle, and and sheep, without number, I brought forth 
from their midst and reckoned as spoil. [Hezekiah] himself I shut 
up like a caged bird in Jerusalem, his royal city. I threw up forti¬ 
fications against him, and whoever came out of the gates of his city 
I punished. His cities, which I had plundered, I cut off from his 
land and gave to Mitinti, King of Ashdod, to Padi, King of Ekron, 
and to ^il-Bel, King of Gaza, and [thus] made his territory smaller. 
To the former taxes, paid yearly, tribute, a present for my lordship, 
I added and imposed on him. Hezekiah himself was overwhelmed 
by the fear of the brilliancy of my lordship, and the Arabians and 
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faithful soldiers whom he had brought in to strengthen Jerusalem, 
his royal city, deserted him. Thirty talents of gold, eight hundred 
talents of silver, precious stones, guhli daggassi, large lapis lazuli, 
couches of ivory, thrones of elephant skin and ivory, ivory, ushu 
and urkarinu woods, of every kind, a heavy treasure, and his daugh¬ 
ters, his palace women, male and female singers, to Nineveh, my 
lordship's city, I caused to be brought after me, and he sent his 
ambassador to give tribute and to pay homage. 

In my fourth campaign, Ashur, my lord, gave me his support; I 
mustered my numerous troops and ordered the march to Bit-Yakin. 
During the course of my campaign, I accomplished the defeat of 
Shuzub, the Chaldean, who dwelt in the swamps in Bittutu. He 
was overcome by my fierce battle attack, lost courage, and like a 
bird [?] he fled alone and no further trace was seen of him. I 
turned about and took the road to Bit-Yakin. Merodachbaladan, 
whose defeat I had accomplished in my first campaign, and whose 
power I had broken, feared the clash of my powerful weapons and 
my mighty battle attack, and he collected all the gods of his land 
into their shrines, embarked them on ships, and fled, like a bird, 
to Nagite-raqqi in the sea. His brothers, the seed of his father's 
house, whom he had left by the sea, together with the rest of the 
people of his land, I brought forth from Bit-Yakin, from the 
swamps and marshes, and reckoned as spoil. I returned and de¬ 
stroyed and devastated his cities and reduced them to plough-land. 
Upon his confederate, the King of Elam, I poured out fury. On 
my return I placed Ashurnadinshum, my first-born son, reared on 
my knees, on the throne of his lordship, and I made the broad land 
of Sumer and Akkad subject to him. 

In my fifth campaign, the men of Tumurri[?], Sharum, E^ama, 
Kibshu, Halbuda, Qua, and Qana—whose dwellings, like the nest 
of the eagle, the king of birds, were located upon the peaks of 
Mount Nipur, a steep mountain-had not yielded to my power. I 
pitched my camp at the foot of Mount Nipur, and with my splendid 
bodyguard and my unrelenting warriors, like a strong wild ox I led 
the attack. I crossed the clefts, ravines, mountain torrents, difficult 
high waters, in a chair. Where it was too steep to make use of the 
chair, I clambered on foot. Like a mountain goat I climbed to the 
highest peaks. Wherever there was a resting-place for my knees I 
sat down on a rock. For my thirst, I drank cold water out of skins. 
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Upon the peaks of the mountains I pursued them and I accom¬ 
plished their overthrow. I captured, spoiled, destroyed, and devas¬ 
tated their cities and burned them with fire. I turned about and 
took the road against Maniae, king of the city of Ukku in the coun¬ 
try of Daie, who was still unconquered. Into the unopened paths 
and difficult trails before the rough mountains, none of the kings 
my predecessors had ever marched. I pitched my camp at the foot 
of the great mountains Anara and Uppa. In my chair with my 
splendid soldiers, with great trouble, I entered their narrow passes, 
and with difficulty I climbed the steep mountain peaks. Maniae 
saw the dust of the feet of my soldiers, abandoned his royal city 
Ukku, and fled to a distant place. I besieged and captured Ukku. 
I carried away spoil of every description, his possessions and prop¬ 
erty. I brought forth the treasure of his palace and reckoned it as 
spoil. I captured thirty-three cities on the border of his district, and 
carried away from them men, asses, cattle, and sheep. I (then) de¬ 
stroyed, devastated, and burned them with fire. 

In my sixth campaign—the rest of the people of Bit-Yakin had 
run away before my powerful weapons, like wild asses, and had col¬ 
lected all the gods of their country into their shrines, and had 
crossed over the Great Sea of the Rising Sun and had made their 
homes in the city Nagitu, of the land of Elam—in Hittite boats I 
crossed the sea. Nagitu, Nagitu-dibina, together with Hilmu, Pil- 
latu, and the land of Hupapanu, districts of Elam, I conquered. 
The people of Bit-Yakin, together with their gods and the people 
of the King of Elam, I carried off, and I did not leave a rebel be¬ 
hind. I embarked them on ships, made them cross over to the other 
side and take the road to Assyria. The cities of those districts I 
destroyed, devastated, and burned with fire, and I converted them 
into mounds and plough-land. On my return, in an open battle, I 
accomplished their defeat and captured with my own hands Shuzub, 
the Babylonian, who, on account of an uprising in the land, had 
seized the government of Sumer and Akkad. I threw him into fet¬ 
ters and chains of iron, and brought him to Assyria. The King of 
Elam, who had supported him and marched to his aid, I defeated. 
I scattered his forces and broke his power. 

In my seventh campaign, Ashur, my lord, gave me his support, 
and I marched to Elam. During the course of my campaign I cap¬ 
tured and despoiled Bit-Hairi and Ra^a, cities belonging to the 
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territory of Assyria, which the Elamites had taken by force in the 
reign of my fathers. I placed in them soldiers from my garrisons, 
brought them within the territory of Assyria, and placed them un¬ 
der the control of the chief of Hal^u-dur-shame-ir^iti. The cities 
of Bube, Dunni-Shamash, Bit-risia, Bit-ahlame, Duru, Dantisula, 
Shiliptu, Bit-a^usi, Karmubasha, Bit-gi^^i, Bit-kappalani, Bit-Imbia, 
Hamanu, Bit-Arrabi, Burutu, Dintu-sha-Sula, Dintu-sha'Tur(?)- 
bit-etir, Hur(?)riashlake, Raba, Rasu, Akkabarina, Til-uhuri, Ham- 
ranu, Naditu, together with the cities at the entrance toward Bit- 
bunaki, Til-Humbi, Dintu-sha-Dumeilu, Bit-Ubia, Baltilishir, Ta- 
gablishir, Shanaqidati, Masutu-shaplitu, Sarhuderi, Alum-sha- 
tarbit, Bit-Ahiddina, Ilteuba, thirty-four large cities and the smaller 
ones round about them, without number, I besieged, captured, de¬ 
spoiled, destroyed, devastated, and burned with fire. Like a heavy 
cloud I covered the face of the broad heavens with the smoke of 
their burning ruins. When Kudur-Nahundu, the Elamite, heard of 
the capture of his cities, he was overcome with terror, (and) he 
brought his remaining cities within fortifications. He left Madakte, 
his royal city, and took the road to Haidala in the far-distant moun¬ 
tains. I ordered the march to Madakte, his royal city. In the month 
Tebet cold weather set in, the heavens poured down a mass of rain, 
rain upon rain, and snow. Fearing the mountain streams and tor¬ 
rents, I turned back and took the road to Nineveh. At that time, 
by the command of Ashur, my lord, Kudur-Nahundu, did not live 
three months. At an unexpected time and suddenly he died. After 
him, Ummanmenanu, who was without judgment and reason, his 
younger brother, took his seat upon the throne. 

In my eighth campaign, after Shuzub had been carried off, and 
the Babylonians, rebellious devils, had bolted their city-gates, the 
making of a rebellion was planned. Around Shuzub, the Chaldean, 
the rebellious [?] weakling, who had no courage, who was under the 
influence [?] of the prefect of Lahiru, a fugitive [?] and deserter, a 
wicked, bloodthirsty fellow, they gathered and they went into the 
swamps and made a revolt. I surrounded him with a cordon of 
soldiers and pressed him hard. On account of terror and distress 
he fled to Elam. Threatened by conspiracies and crimes, he 
hastened from Elam and entered Babylon. The Babylonians ille¬ 
gitimately placed him on the throne, and intrusted to him the rule 
of Sumer and Akkad. They opened the treasure house of Esagila 
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and the gold and silver of Bel [and] ^arpanit, which they had 
brought forth from the temples of their gods, they gave as a bribe to 
Ummanmenanu, the King of Elam, who was without judgment and 
reason, [saying to him]; ‘‘Assemble thy army, bring together thy 
camp, hasten to Babylon, stand by us, our confidence is in thee." 
That Elamite, whose cities in the course of a former campaign 
against Elam I had captured and converted into plough-land, took 
no heed, but accepted their bribe, assembled his soldiers and camp, 
collected his chariots and freight wagons, and put horses and mules 
in harness. The lands of Parsuash, Anzan, Pashiru, Ellipi, Yazan, 
Lagabra, Harzunu, Dummuqu, Sula, Samuna, the son of Merodach- 
baladan, Bit-Adini, Bit-Amukkani, Bit-Sillana, Bit-Sala-udud, Akki, 
Lahiru, the Puqudu, the Gambulu, the Halatu, the Rua, the 
Ubulu, the Malahu, the Rapiqu, the Hindaru, the Damunu, a great 
confederation, he gathered about him. All of them took the road 
to Akkad and came to Babylon. They joined themselves to Shuzub, 
and their forces were united. Like the coming of locust swarms in 
the spring of the year, together they came to do battle against me. 
The face of the broad heavens was covered with the dust of their 
feet like a heavy cloud, pregnant with mischief. Before me in the 
city of Halule, on the bank of the Tigris, the line of battle was 
formed, they attacked and joined battle. I prayed to Ashur, Sin, 
Shamash, Bel, Nabu, Nergal, Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, 
the gods in whom I had confidence, that I might conquer the pow¬ 
erful enemy. They gave ear to my prayers at once and came to my 
help. I was as fierce as a lion, and I put on my cuirass and covered 
my head with a helmet, the sign of war. In the anger of my heart 
I drove furiously in my splendid war chariot, which overthrows the 
enemy. I seized the strong bow which Ashur had intrusted to me, 
and I grasped the javelin which destroys life. Against all the troops, 
wicked enemies, in my distress, I raged like a storm, I roared like 
Ramman. By command of Ashur, the great lord, my lord, on flank 
and front I attacked the enemy like the coming of a terrible storm. 
With the weapons of Ashur, my lord, and my mighty battle attack, 
I destroyed their front and brought about their retreat. With arrow 
and lance I cut off the hostile soldiers, and I cut my way — 
through the mass of their corpses. Humbanundasha, the chief of 
the King of Elam, energetic [and] careful, the leader of his troops, 
his great support—together with his chief men—whose girdle dagger 
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was inlaid with gold and whose arms were bound with double 
bracelets of pure gold, like fat steers, hobbled with chains, I cut 
down quickly as with an axe, and I accomplished their destruction. 
I cut their necks like wild animals, their precious lives I cut in two 
like a cord. Like a heavy storm, I scattered their trophies and arms 
over the broad field. The swift steeds harnessed to my chariot swam 
in the mass of their blood as in a river. Blood and filth poured 
down on the wheels of my war chariot, which overthrows the bad 
and the good. I filled the field with the corpses of their warriors, as 
with herbs. I cut out their — and destroyed their —. Like 
the seeds of ripe cucumbers I cut off their hands. The double brace¬ 
lets of gold and bright silver which were on their arms I took off- 
With sharp swords I cut off their noses [?]. I took away the gold 
and silver girdle daggers which they carried. The rest of his great 
men, together with Nabu-shum-ishkun, the son of Merodachbala- 
dan, who feared battle with me, gathered their auxiliaries. In the 
midst of the battle I seized them alive with my hands. I brought 
together the chariots with their horses, whose drivers, in the terrible 
battle attack, had been killed, while they were left careering about 
by themselves. It continued until the fourth hour of the night. I 
then put a stop to their slaughter. Like a bull, the fury of my battle 
overwhelmed Ummanmenanu, King of Elam, together with the 
King of Babylon, the princes of Chaldea, who had come to his 
support. They left their tents, and to save their lives they trampled 
under foot the corpses of their soldiers and fled. Like young cap¬ 
tured birds, they lost heart. With their — they soiled their 
chariots and they left their — behind them. I ordered my 
chariot and horses to go in pursuit of them. Their fugitives, who 
had fled for their lives, were run through with swords wherever they 
were captured. 

At that time, after I had completed the palace in Nineveh as a 
dwelling for my royalty, I adorned it with ornaments for the aston¬ 
ished gaze of all people. As for the Side-palace, which the kings, 
my predecessors, my forefathers, had built for the stowing away of 
the camp baggage, the stalling of horses, and the storing of all sorts 
of things, it had no foundation, its room was too small, and its 
construction was not artistic. In course of time, its platform founda¬ 
tion had become weak, its foundation had collapsed and its super¬ 
structure was in ruins. I tore that palace down completely. I took 
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a large piece of ground from the swamp and vicinity of the city, in 
accordance with the plans of the architect, and added to it. I aban¬ 
doned the site of the old palace, and on the ground in the swamp 
which I had reclaimed from the river bed I built up a terrace, and 
raised the top of it to a height of two hundred tibki. In a favour¬ 
able month, on an auspicious day, with the co-operation of my 
clever architects, I built on that terrace, in the wisdom of my heart, 
a palace of pilu stone and cedar, in the Hittite style, and a splendid 
palace—as a dwelling for my lordship—in the Assyrian style, which 
far exceeded the former one in size and artistic effect. Large cedar 
trunks, such as grow on the snow-capped Mount Amanus, I used 
for their roofs. I bound the doors of liyari wood with straps of 
bright copper and hung them in their gateways. With white pilu- 
stone, such as is found in the Balata, I built splendid lamasse and 
shede, and stationed them on the right and left. For the rule of the 
Black-headed People, the storing of horses, mules, calves, asses, 
chariots, freight wagons [?], quivers, bows, arrows, all kinds of 
weapons for war, harness for horses and mules, which have great 
strength when yoked, I greatly enlarged its — space. That palace 
I built from its foundation to its roof and completed it. A tablet, 
the record of my name, I place in it. For future days, whoever— 
among the kings, my sons, whom Ashur and Ishtar shall call to rule 
over the land and people—the prince may be when this palace be¬ 
comes old and ruined, may he repair its damages, may he see the 
inscription, the record of my name, cleanse it with oil, offer sacri¬ 
fices, and return it to its place; then Ashur and Ishtar will hear his 
prayer. Whoever alters my writing and name, may Ashur, the great 
lord, father of the gods, treat him as an enemy, and take sceptre 
and throne from him and overthrow his rule I 

[Dated] In the month Adar, the eponymy of Bel-insurani, prefect 
of Carchemish, 
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Assurbanipal (Greek: Sardanapalos)^ son of Esarhaddon^ was the 
last great monarch of Assyria, He took over a distiniegrating em¬ 
pire which he held together with the greatest difficulty. His reign 
marks the peak of Assyrian civilization and his personality shines 
through the stilted and stylized inscription which he left behind 
him. ‘'I, Assurbanipal/* he says, ''laid hold upon the wisdom of 
Nabu, penetrated into all the intricacies of the art of writing** He 
collected a library of cuneiform tablets in Nineveh and was proud 
to have it recorded that "in my reign there was fulness to overflow- 
ing, in my years there was plenteous abundance,** 

With his death, the Assyrian empire, which had lasted for over 
2,000 years, came virtually to an end, Babylonians and Medes com¬ 
bined to destroy Nineveh the capital, thus fulfilling an ancient 
prophecy: "[The Lord] will, , , make Nineveh a desolation and dry 
like a wilderness ,. . . Everyone that passeth her shall hiss and wag 
his hand'* (Zephaniah 2:13, 14, 15), Assyria had undoubtedly pro¬ 
duced great personalities but the stone and clay writings which have 
been preserved do not record any individualized autobiographies. 


After Victory, Builds a Harem 


I [am] assurbanipal, offspring of Assur and Belit, the oldest 
prince of the royal harem, whose name Assur and Sin, the lord 
of the tiara, have named for the kingship from earliest days, whom 
they formed in his mother's womb, for the rulership of Assyria; 
whom Shamash, Adad and Ishtar, by their unalterable decree, have 
ordered to exercise sovereignty. 

Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, the father who begot me, respected 

From: D. D. LuckenbiU, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia (Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927), vol. II, pp. 290-292. 
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the word of Assur and (the Lady of the Gods), his tutelary 

(divinities), when they gave the command that I should exercise 
sovereignty; in the month of Airu^ the month of Ea, the lord of 
mankind, the twelfth day, an auspicious day, a feast day of Gula, 
at the sublime command which Assur, B^lit, Sin, Shamash, Adad, 
B^l, Nabu, Ishtar of Nineveh, queen of Kidmuri, Ishtar of Arbela, 
Urta, Nergal, Nusku, uttered, he gathered together the people of 
Assyria, great and small, from the upper to the lower sea. That 
they would accept [guard] my crown-princeship, and later my king- 
ship, he made them take oath by the great gods, and [so] strength¬ 
ened the bonds [between them and me]. 

In joy and gladness I entered the royal harem—the splendid seat, 
the bond of royalty, wherein Sennacherib, the father of the father, 
my begetter, spent his days as grown prince and as king, in which 
Esarhaddon, the father who begot me, was bom, grew up, and ex¬ 
ercised the rulership over Assyria, [where] he begot all the princes, 
increased [his] family, gathered together [his] kith and kin, and 
herein, I, Assurbanipal, laid hold upon the wisdom of Nabii, pene¬ 
trated into all [the intricacies] of the art of writing, as practiced by 
all kinds of craftsmen, learned how to shoot with the bow, to ride 
horses and chariots, to hold the reins. 

By order of the great gods, whose names I called upon, extolling 
their glory, who commanded that I should exercise sovereignty, 
assigned me the task of adorning their sanctuaries, assailed my op¬ 
ponents on my behalf, slew my enemies, the valiant hero, beloved 
of Assur and Ishtar, scion of royalty, am I. 

After Assur, Sin, Shamash, Adad, B^l, Nabu, Ishtar of Nineveh, 
queen of Kidmuri, Ishtar of Arbela, Urta, Netgal and Nusku, had 
caused me to take my seat, joyfully, upon the throne of the father 
who begot me, Adad sent his rains, Ea opened his fountains, the 
grain grew 5 cubits tall in the stalk, the ear was % of a cubit long, 
heavy crops and a plenteous yield made the field[s] continuously 
luxuriant, the orchards yielded a rich harvest, the cattle successfully 
brought forth their young—in my reign there was fulness to over¬ 
flowing, in my years there was plenteous abundance. . . . [Here 
follows a detailed account of 9 military campaigns.] 

On my return march I conquered the city of Ushu, which is situ¬ 
ated on the sea-coast. I killed the inhabitants of Ushu who had 
been disobedient to their governors in paying no tribute as the gift 
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of their land. Among the unsubmissive population I executed judg¬ 
ment; their gods and their men I carried as spoil to Assyria. The 
people of Akko who were rebellious I killed; hung their bodies 
upon stakes, and surrounded the city with them. The rest of them 
I took to Assyria, formed them into a division and added them to 
my many troops, which Assur had given me. Ayamu, son of Teri, 
who had taken sides with Abiyate, his brother, and had fought 
against my troops, I captured alive in battle with my own hands, 
and in Nineveh, my capital, I flayed him. . . . 

At that time the harem, the resting-place of the palace which is 
in Nineveh, the lofty city which is loved by Beltis, which Senna¬ 
cherib, my grandfather. King of Assyria, had built for his royal 
dwelling, that harem had become old with joy and gladness, and 
its walls had fallen. I, Assurbanipal, the great king, the mighty 
king . . - because I had grown up in that harem, and Assur, Sin, 
Shamash, Ramman, Bel . . . had preserved me therein as crown- 
prince, and had extended their good protection and shelter of pros¬ 
perity over me . . . ; and because my dreams on my bed at night 
were pleasant, and on that of the morning my fancies were bright; 
and because that dwelling brings prosperity to its lord, and the 
great gods have decreed a favorable fate for it, I tore down its ruins. 
In order to extend its area I tore it all down. I erected a building 
the site of whose structure was fifty tibki [in extent]. I raised a 
terrace; [but] I was afraid before the shrines of the great gods, my 
lords, and did not raise that structure very high. In a good month, 
on a favorable day, I put in its foundation upon that terrace and 
laid its brickwork. I emptied sesame-wine and wine upon its cellar, 
and poured also upon its earthen wall. In order to build that 
harem the people of my land hauled its bricks there in wagons of 
Elam which I had carried away as spoil by the command of the 
gods. I made the kings of Arabia, who had violated their treaty 
with me and whom I had captured alive in battle with my own 
hands, carry baskets and [wear] workmen's caps in order to build 
that harem; and I imposed forced service upon them. They spent 
their days in moulding its bricks and performing forced service for 
it to the playing of music. With joy and rejoicing I built it from 
its foundation to its roof. I made more room in it than before, and 
made the work upon it splendid. I laid upon it long beams of 
cedars, which grow upon Sirara and Lebanon. I covered doors of 
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liaru-wood, whose odor is pleasant, with a sheath of copper, and 
hung them in its doorways. I covered long beams with bright cop¬ 
per, and laid them as the frame of the doors of its porch. I com¬ 
pleted that harem, my royal dwelling, in its entirety, and filled it 
with splendor. I planted around it a grove of all kinds of trees, and 
Sha-sa-sa fruits of every kind. I finished the work of its construction, 
offered splendid sacrifices to the gods, my lords, dedicated it with 
joy and rejoicing, and entered therein under a splendid canopy. 
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A.D. 121-180 


Marcus Aurelius, one of the five Good Emperors of Rome, was the 
embodiment of the Stoic philosophy, A pure and moral man, he 
practiced the virtues he preached--justice, courage, wisdom, and 
moderation. 

He spent his nineteen years as emperor coping with earthquakes, 
plagues, fires, floods and foreign invaders, and amidst all the 
troubles he found time to jot down his Meditations in the form 
of aphorisms and comments on life. The Meditations, a classic on 
the philosophy of Stoicism, has an autobiographic flavor. The first 
part in particular may be regarded as a form of intellectual auto¬ 
biography; it describes the men, relatives and tutors from whom 
Aurelius learned the virtues and the values by which he was guided. 


JVhat I Learned 


F rom the grandfather verus I learned good morals and the 
government of my temper. 

From the reputation and remembrance of my father, modesty 
and a manly character. 

From my mother, piety and beneficence, and abstinence, not only 
from evil deeds, but even from evil thoughts; and further simplicity 
in my way of living, far removed from the habits of the rich. 

From my great-grandfather, not to have frequented public 
schools, and to have had good teachers at home, and to know that 
on such things a man should spend liberally. 

From my governor, to be neither of the green nor of the blue 
party at the games in the Circus, nor a partisan either of the Par- 

From: Meditations oj M, A. Antoninus (trans. by George Long; Boston: 
Lee & Shepard: 1876), pp. 81-96. 
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mularius or the Scutarius at the gladiators’ fights; from him too I 
learned endurance of labor, and to want little, and to work with 
my own hands, and not to meddle with other people’s affairs, and 
not to be ready to listen to slander. 

From Diognetus, not to busy myself with trifling things, and not 
to give credit to what was said by miracle-workers and jugglers 
about incantations and the driving away of demons and such 
things; and not to breed quails for fighting, nor to give myself up 
passionately to such things; and to endure freedom of speech; and 
to have become intimate with philosophy; and to have been a 
hearer, first of Bacchius, then of Tandasis and Marcianus; and to 
have written dialogues in my youth; and to have desired a plank 
bed and skin, and whatever else of the kind belongs to the Grecian 
discipline. 

From Rusticus I received the impression that my character re¬ 
quired improvement and discipline; and from him I learned not to 
be led astray to sophistic emulation, nor to writing on speculative 
matters, nor to delivering little hortatory orations, nor to showing 
myself off as a man who practices much discipline, or does benevo¬ 
lent acts in order to make a display; and to abstain from rhetoric, 
and poetry, and fine writing; and not to walk about in the house 
in my outdoor dress, nor to do other things of the kind; and to 
write my letters with simplicity, like the letter which Rusticus 
wrote from Sinuessa to my mother; and with respect to those who 
have offended me by words, or done me wrong, to be easily dis¬ 
posed to be pacified and reconciled, as soon as they have shown a 
readiness to be reconciled; and to read carefully, and not to be 
satisfied with a superficial understanding of a book; not hastily to 
give my assent to those who talk over-much; and I am indebted to 
him for being acquainted with the discourses of Epictetus, which 
he communicated to me out of his own collection. 

From Apollonius I learned freedom of will and undeviating 
steadiness of purpose; and to look to nothing else, not even for a 
moment, except to reason; and to be always the same, in sharp 
pains, on the occasion of the loss of a child, and in long illness; and 
to see clearly in a living example that the same man can be both 
most resolute and yielding, and not peevish in giving his instruc¬ 
tion; and to have had before my eyes a man who clearly considered 
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his experience and his skill in expounding philosophical principles 
as the smallest o£ his merits; and from him I learned how to re¬ 
ceive from friends what are esteemed favors, without being either 
humbled by them or letting them pass unnoticed. 

From Sextus, a benevolent disposition, and the example of a 
family governed in a fatherly manner, and the idea of living con¬ 
formably to nature; and gravity without afEectation, and to look 
carefully after the interests of friends, and to tolerate ignorant 
persons, and those who form opinions without consideration: he 
had the power of readily accommodating himself to all, so that 
intercourse with him was more agreeable than any flattery; and at 
the same time he was most highly venerated by those who associ¬ 
ated with him; and he had the faculty both of discovering and 
ordering, in an intelligent and methodical way, the principles neces¬ 
sary for life; and he never showed anger or any other passion, but 
was entirely free from passion, and also most affectionate; and he 
could express approbation without noisy display, and he possessed 
much knowledge without ostentation. 

From Alexander, the grammarian, to refrain from fault-finding, 
and not in a reproachful way to chide those who uttered any bar¬ 
barous or solecistic or strange-sounding expression; but dexterously 
to introduce the very expression which ought to have been used, 
and in the way of answer or giving confirmation, or joining in an 
inquiry about the thing itself, not about the word, or by some other 
fit suggestion. 

From Fronto I learned to observe what envy and duplicity and 
hypocrisy are in a tyrant, and that generally those among us who 
are called Patricians are rather deficient in paternal affection. 

From Alexander the Platonic, not frequently nor without neces¬ 
sity to say to anyone, or to write in a letter, that I have no leisure; 
nor continually to excuse the neglect of duties required by our rela¬ 
tion to those with whom we live, by alleging urgent occupations. 

From Catullus, not to be indifferent when a friend finds fault, 
even if he should do so without reason, but to try to restore him 
to his usual disposition; and to be ready to speak well of teachers, 
as it is reported of Domitius and Athenodotus; and to love my chil¬ 
dren truly. 

From my brother, Severus, to love my kin, and to love truth, and 
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to love justice; and through him I learned to know Thrasea, Helvi- 
dius, Cato, Dion, Brutus; and from him I received the idea of a 
polity in which there is the same law for all, a polity administered 
with regard to equal rights and equal freedom of speech, and the 
idea of a kingly government which respects most of all the freedom 
of the governed; I learned from him also: consistency and undeviat¬ 
ing steadiness in my regard for philosophy, and a disposition to do 
good, and to give to others readily, and to cherish good hopes, and 
to believe that I am loved by my friends; and in him I observed no 
concealment of his opinions with respect to those whom he con¬ 
demned, and that his friends had no need to conjecture what he 
wished or did not wish, but it was quite plain. 

From Maximus I learned self-government, and not to be led aside 
by anything; and cheerfulness in all circumstances, as well as in ill¬ 
ness; and a just admixture in the moral character of sweetness and 
dignity, and to do what was set before me without complaining. I 
observed that everybody believed that he thought as he spoke, and 
that in all that he did he never had any bad intention. . . . 

In my father I observed mildness of temper, and unchangeable 
resolution in the things which he had determined after due delib¬ 
eration; and no vainglory in those things which men call honors; 
and a love of labor and perseverance; and a readiness to listen to 
those who had anything to propose for the common weal; and un¬ 
deviating firmness in giving to every man according to his deserts; 
and a knowledge derived from experience of the occasions for 
vigorous action and for remission. And I observed that he had over¬ 
come all passion for joys. . . . 

To the gods I am indebted for having good grandfathers, good 
parents, a good sister, good teachers, good associates, good kinsmen 
and friends, nearly everything good. Further, I owe it to the gods 
that I was not hurried into any offense against any of them, though 
I had a disposition which, if opportunity had offered, might have 
led me to do something of this kind; but, through their favor, there 
never was such a concurrence of circumstances as put me to the 
trial. Further, I am thankful to the gods that I was not longer 
brought up with my grandfather's concubine, and that I preserved 
the flower of my youth, and that I did not make proof of my virility 
before the proper season, but even deferred the time; that I was 
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subjected to a ruler and a father who was able to take away all 
pride from me, and to bring me to the knowledge that it is possible 
for a man to live in a palace without wanting either guards or em¬ 
broidered dresses, or torches and statues, and such-like show; but it 
is in such a man's power to bring himself very near to the fashion 
of a private person, without being for this reason either meaner in 
thought, or more remiss in action, with respect to the things which 
must be done for the public interest in a manner that befits a ruler. 
I thank the gods for giving me such a brother, who was able by his 
moral character to rouse me to vigilance over myself, and who, at 
the same time, pleased me by his respect and affection; that my 
children have not been stupid nor deformed in body; that I did 
not make more proficiency in rhetoric, poetry, and the other studies, 
in which I should perhaps have been completely engaged, if I had 
seen that I was making progress in them; that I made haste to 
place those who brought me up in the station of honor, which they 
seemed to desire, without putting them off with hope of my doing 
it some time after, because they were then still young; that I knew 
Apollonius, Rusticus, Maximus; that I received clear and frequent 
impressions about living according to nature, and what kind of a 
life that is, so that, so far as depended on the gods, and their gifts 
and help, and inspirations, nothing hindered me from forthwith 
living according to nature, though I still fall short of it through 
my own fault, and through not observing the admonitions of the 
gods, and, I may almost say, their direct instructions; that my body 
has held out so long in such a kind of life; that I never touched 
either Benedicta or Theodotus, and that, after having fallen into 
amatory passions, I was cured; and, though I was often out of 
humor with Rusticus, I never did anything of which I had occasion 
to repent; that, though it was my mother's fate to die young, she 
spent the last years of her life with me; that whenever I wished to 
help any man in his need, or on any other occasion, I was never 
told that I had not the means of doing it; and that to myself the 
same necessity never happened, to receive anything from another; 
that I have such a wife, so obedient, and so affectionate, and so 
simple; that I had abundance of good masters for my children; and 
that remedies have been shown to me by dreams, both others, and 
against blood-spitting and giddiness; and that, when I had an in- 
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clination to philosophy I did not fall into the hands of any sophist, 
and that I did not waste my time on writers of histories, or in the 
resolution of syllogisms, or occupy myself about the investigation 
of appearances in the heavens; for all these things require the help 
of the gods and fortune. 





SAINT AUGUSTINE 


A.D. 354-430 


Saint Augustine's Confessions, written in a.d. 397, has the distinc¬ 
tion of being the only known autobiography of the Middle Ages, 
It shines in lonely splendor^ for between it and Cellini—a period of 
more than 1,100 years—there is not a single book that is wholly 
devoted to a self-written life. The remarkable thing is that there is 
no comparable book before Saint Augustine either, for the Roman 
civilization from which he sprang produced no more autobiogra¬ 
phies than did the Middle Ages, Strictly speaking, of course, the 
Confessions of Aurelius Augustinus, the African-Roman gentleman 
who became a Christian and Bishop of Hippo-Carthage, is less a 
customary autobiography than a record of spiritual travail, but as 
such it is unique; for Augustine was the last of the great Latin 
writers and whatever he wrote—the De Civitate Dei, for example- 
glows with classic dignity and simplicity. 


From Carnality to Philosophy 


T O CARTHAGE I CAME, where a cauldron of unholy loves bubbled 
up all around me. I loved not as yet, yet I loved to love; and, 
with a hidden want, I abhorred myself that I wanted not. I 
searched about for something to love, in love with loving, and 
hating security, and a way not beset with snares. For within me I 
had a dearth of that inward food. Thyself, my God. . , . For this 
reason my soul was far from well, and, full of ulcers, it miserably 
cast itself forth, craving to be excited by contact with objects of 
sense. . . . To love and to be loved was sweet to me, and all the 

From: The Thirteen Books of the Confessions of Saint Augustine (translated 
by J. G. Pilkington), in Whitney J. Oates, Basic Writings of Saint Augustine 
(Random House, 1948), Vol. I, Book 3, Ch. I, 11, IV, pp. 29-30, 32. 
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more when I succeeded in enjoying the person I loved. I befouled, 
therefore, the spring of friendship with the filth of concupiscence, 
and I dimmed its lustre with the hell of lustfulness; and yet, foul 
and dishonourable as I was, I craved, through an excess of vanity, 
to be thought elegant and urbane. I fell precipitately, then, into 
the love in which I longed to be ensnared. ... I was both beloved, 
and secretly arrived at the bond of enjoying; and was joyfully 
bound with troublesome ties, that I might be scourged with the 
burning iron rods of jealousy, suspicion, fear, anger, and strife. 

Stage-plays also drew me away, full of representations of my 
miseries and of fuel to my fire. Why does man like to be made sad 
when viewing doleful and tragical scenes, which yet he himself 
would by no means suffer? And yet he wishes, as a spectator, to 
experience from them a sense of grief, and in this very grief his 
pleasure consists. What is this but wretched insanity? For as man 
is more affected with these actions, the less free he is from such 
affections. . . . 

Shall, then, mercy be repudiated? By no means ... I have not 
now ceased to have compassion; but then in the theatres I sympa¬ 
thized with lovers when they sinfully enjoyed one another, although 
this was done fictitiously in the play. And when they lost one an¬ 
other, I grieved with them, as if pitying them, and yet had delight 
in both. But nowadays I feel much more pity for him who delights 
in his wickedness, than for him who is counted as enduring hard¬ 
ships. . . . 

At that unstable period of my life, I studied books of eloquence, 
wherein I was eager to be eminent from a damnable and inflated 
purpose, even a delight in human vanity. In the ordinary course 
of study, I lighted upon a certain book of Cicero, whose language, 
though not his heart, almost all admire. This book of his contains 
an exhortation to philosophy, and is called Hortensius. This book, 
in truth, changed my affections, and turned my prayers to Thyself, 
O Lord, and made me have other hopes and desires. Worthless 
suddenly became every vain hope to me; and, with an incredible 
warmth of heart, I yearned for an immortality of wisdom, and be¬ 
gan now to arise that I might return to Thee. Not... to improve 
my language did I have recourse to that book; nor did it persuade 
me by its style, but its matter. 
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How ardent was I then, my God, how ardent to fly from earthly 
things to Thee! . . . For with Thee is wisdom. In Greek the love 
of wisdom is called ‘‘philosophy/* with which that book inflamed 


me. 



OTHLOH 


Cfl.1010-ca.1070 


Othloh was a Bavarian Benedictine monk whose life was modest 
and uneventful. Educated by the monks of Tegernsee, while *'yet 
a small hoy'* he promised to take the monastic vow but was dis- 
suaded by his father. At the age of twenty-two, after an illness, he 
took the final step and spent the rest of his days in the monasteries 
of Fulda, Amorhach, and St. Emmeram, where he died. His auto¬ 
biography, written in Latin verse and rewritten in prose, tells of 
the pains and temptations of the flesh he underwent at the time of 
his entering the monastery. It is a graphic picture of an honest and 
humble man wrestling with his soul. 


Temptations 


W AKING AND SLEEPING, I endured divers diabolical delusions, 
more than I can tell. Yet some at least are so fixed in my 
memory that I will recount them as best I may. This, methinks, 
must be counted as the first in those frauds which I have suffered 
both before and since my monastic profession, that my will to be 
converted was most foolish and imprudent. For, whereas the Scrip¬ 
ture said Do thou nothing without counsel, I desired to enter the 
monastery without the counsel of my parents or any of my friends, 
suddenly and in the full heat of youth; and it would be too im¬ 
prudent that one such as I should undertake so perilous a vow. 
Wherefore it would have been far better to defer this unto a riper 
and more perfect age; after which, as one full-grown in virtue, I 
might at last have treated of my own accord for the conversion 
which I desired. This, then, and such as these I endured from the 

From: G. G. Coulton, Life in the Middle Asfis (Cambridge University Press, 
1930), vol. IV, pp. 85-90. 
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Devil's illusions, under the guise of compassionate and good coun¬ 
sel. 

Next, that foul tempter aroused himself to assault me yet more 
wickedly, seeing that (by God's grace withstanding him) he had 
failed of his desired effect with me. For, with his wonted cunning, 
he sought to tempt me to despair, suggesting the uselessness of all 
my attempts to turn back, since I was involved in such offences as 
must make me hateful not only to the rulers but also to the rest of 
the people, and even to my parents and kinsfolk. . . . Tortured by 
such delusions, how think ye was my mind all this while? Truly I 
could do naught but weep, and, as said the Psalmist, my tears were 
my bread by day and night. . . . 

Wherefore this cunning and treacherous spirit, unable to draw 
me into consent with that despair which he brought upon my soul, 
sought by other false arguments to bend me to blasphemy of God's 
justice, no longer assaulting me with terror or reproach, but rather 
as one who had pity and compassion upon my sufferings. For he 
put into my heart such thoughts as these: '‘O youth worthy of all 
compassion, whose pain no man deigns to heed I For what man 
could imagine this great affliction which boweth thee down? . . 

Oftentimes it came to pass that, when I would have risen from 
my couch at the first stroke for Matins, as the Rule teaches, I was 
awakened long before the time by a ghostly bell, and came with 
untimely haste to the church. This also, for a while, I thought to 
be from God; until I found that this loss of my timely sleep com¬ 
pelled me to sleep untimely [in choir]. This also I suffered many 
years at the night-hours, that, although I lay so sound in my bed, 
yet when the time came to rise for Matins all my limbs seemed to 
be bound with weakness as with an iron chain, and I could scarce 
stagger to my place in choir. 

I must recount yet another temptation and delusion which is the 
more difficult to relate, that I have never heard or read of any such 
in the case of any other man. ... I was long tormented by tempta¬ 
tions which compelled me utterly to doubt of the knowledge of 
Holy Scripture, and of the essence of God himself. . . . For hours 
and hours without intermission, I knew scarce the smallest shred 
of comfort. In my other pains, I had been somewhat strengthened 
by authorities from Holy Scripture; these had armed me with the 
armor of faith and hope against the fiery darts of death. But, in 
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this trial, I was compassed about with utter perplexity and blind¬ 
ness of soul; for I doubted altogether whether there were any truth 
or profit in Holy Scripture, and whether God were indeed Al¬ 
mighty. . . . 

Thus, then, I was assaulted with incredible fury by such delusions 
as these; and the assaults were of so unheard-of a sort that I feared 
to show them openly to my brethren, thinking that no man could 
believe or hear such words. Wherefore, falling upon the ground 
and sighing deeply in the bitterness of my spirit, and gathering to¬ 
gether all the forces of my mind, thus I spake with my lips and 
from my heart. “O Almighty (if such indeed there be) and Omni¬ 
present (if there be one Omnipresent, as I have oftentimes read in 
my books), now show me, I pray, who Thou art and what Thou 
canst do, by saving me without delay from the perils that beset me; 
for indeed I can no longer bear such trials as these.” Then, within 
the twinkling of an eye, I was not only freed by God's grace from 
all this mist of doubt, but also such a light of knowledge shone 
forth in my soul that I never suffered again from such deadly dark¬ 
ness of doubt. 



GUIBERT DE NOGENT 

105S-ca.ll24 


Guibert de Nogent, abbot of Notre Dame de Nogent, was an ecclesi¬ 
astic and historian who wrote one of the few existing medieval auto¬ 
biographies, He also has the distinction of having composed what 
is perhaps the earliest nationalistic history in Europe, His Gesta 
dei per Francos (1110) tells the story of the First Crusade as the 
Deeds of God Through the French. 

Guiberfs autobiography, De vita sua, is a strangely self-revealing 
and humanized account of his life. Born near Beauvais of noble 
parents, he was destined for the church by a pious and emotionally 
frustrated mother, ^‘From her earliest childhood,** he tells of her, 
'‘she conceived the fear of God*s name. For she had learned to 
loathe sin ,, , At the very beginning of her married life, her hus¬ 
band was so bewitched by his stepmother^s magic arts that their 
matrimony was not consummated** When Guibert was twelve, his 
mother retired to a convent and he himself later took the vows. In 
this story he gives a touching account of his youth. 


Prepares for Monkhood 


B arely had i begun to play with toys, when Thou, loving Lord 
—for Thou was thenceforth to be my Father—made me 
fatherless. For, after the lapse of some eight months, my physical 
father died; wherefore I thank Thee most heartily that Thou didst 
make him to die in the mood of a Christian; had he lived, he would 
doubtless have hindered Thy purpose in me. For, seeing that my 
youthful prettiness, and a certain vivacity natural to that tender 
age, seemed proper and fit for this world, therefore no man doubted 
that, when the time for school came, he would break the vow which 
he had made for me. . . . 

From: De vita sua, in J-P Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus, graeca et 
latina (Paris, 1844-1846), vol. 166, col. 856. (Translation adapted from G. G. 
Coulton, Life in the Middle Ages [Cambridge University Press, 1930], Vol. IV, 
pp. 138-141.) 
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Thus she, Thy widow indeed, nurtured me with painful care. 
When I was set to learning, I had indeed already touched the rudi¬ 
ments, yet I could hardly put together the simplest elements when 
my loving mother decided to set me to Grammar. There had been 
a little before, and there still existed in my time, so great a scarcity 
of grammarians, that scarce any could be found in the towns, and 
few indeed in the cities; moreover, even such as could be found 
were of slender learning, not to be compared even with the wander¬ 
ing hedge-clerks of modern days. This man therefore, to whom my 
mother was to entrust me, had begun to learn Grammar at an ad¬ 
vanced age, and was so much the more rude in that art, that he had 
known so little thereof in his youth. Yet he was of so great modesty 
that his honesty supplied his lack of learning. . . . When, therefore, 
I was set under his care, he taught me with such purity, and 
guarded me so sincerely from the irregularities which are com¬ 
monly begotten in that tender age, that he kept me altogether from 
the general plays, never suffering me to go forth unaccompanied, 
nor to eat away from home, nor to accept any gift without his per¬ 
mission. He trained me to all temperance in word, in look, in deed, 
so that he seemed to demand from me that I should live not only 
as a clerk but as a monk. For, whereas the others of my age wan¬ 
dered everywhere at their own will, and the reins were loosed with 
respect to their age, I for my part was shackled by constant re¬ 
straints, sitting in my little clerical cloak and watching the bands 
of playing children like some tame animal. . . . While, therefore, 
he lay so hard upon me, and all who knew us thought that my little 
mind must be sharpened to its keenest edge by these incessant 
efforts, yet all these hopes were frustrated. For he himself was 
utterly ignorant of the arts of composition, whether in verse or in 
prose; so that I was smitten with a grievous and almost daily hail of 
fierce words and blows, while he would have compelled me to learn 
that which he himself knew not. 

With him, under this vain struggle, I spent almost six years, 
wherefrom I gathered nothing worthy of so great and long-standing 
labors. . . . For weary [human] nature should sometimes find 
remedy in some diversity. Let us bear in mind how God formed 
His world not in uniformity, but with vicissitudes of day and night, 
of spring and summer and autumn and winter, thus refreshing us 
by the changes of the seasons. .. . 



GUIBERT DE NOGENT 
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That man loved me with a cruel love. . . . Though my master 
chastised me with such severity in all other ways, he made it 
plain that he loved me almost as he loved himself. . . . And I, 
though dull and childish for my age, had grown to love him also 
in return, although he so often and so undeservedly bruised me 
with his rods, that I utterly forgot his severity and regarded him 
not with fear, as did other boys of my age, but with a deep and 
heartfelt love. Often indeed, and in many ways, my master and my 
mother tested me (since I paid them both a due and equal rever¬ 
ence) to see whether I should presume, under any compelling cir¬ 
cumstance, to prefer the one to the other. . . . 

One day I had been beaten in school, which was none other than 
a hall of our house; for my master, in his care for me alone, had 
now left the teaching of those others whom he had formerly under¬ 
taken, as my wise mother had required when she increased his salary 
and honored him with her patronage. So, after a few of the evening 
hours had been passed in that study, during which I had been 
beaten even beyond my deserts, I came and sat at my mother's 
knees. She, according to her wont, asked whether I had been beaten 
that day; and I, unwilling to betray my master, denied it; where¬ 
upon, whether I would or no, she threw back my inner garment 
(such as men call shirt) and found my little ribs black with the 
strokes of the osier, and rising everywhere into weals. Then, griev¬ 
ing in her inmost bowels at this punishment so excessive for my 
tender years, troubled and boiling with anger, and with brimming 
eyes, she cried: “Never now shalt thou become a clerk, nor shalt 
thou be thus tortured again to learn thy letters!" Whereupon, gaz¬ 
ing upon her with all the seriousness that I could call to my face, I 
replied: “Nay, even though I should die under the rod, I will not 
desist from learning my letters and becoming a clerk!” For she had 
promised that, if I would be a knight when the time came, she 
would endow me with arms and all that I needed for such a life. 
When, however, I refused all this with bitter scorn, then, O God, 
that maidservant of Thine took so gladly these insults inflicted 
upon her, and was so rejoiced at this contempt of herself, that she 
revealed to my master this very answer and refusal of mine; and 
both exulted together that I should seem to aspire with all the 
ambition of my soul towards that life which my father had vowed 
for me. 



PETER ABELARD 


1079-1142 


Abelard's Historia Calamitatum is probably the most outstanding 
and the most interesting autobiographic sketch of the Middle 
Ages, It tells the calamitous tale of the love of Abelard, a brilliant 
and popular scholastic philosopher, and Heloise, a beautiful and 
learned girl who was about seventeen when he met her. After he 
seduced her and made her pregnant, her vengeful uncle, Canon 
Fulbert, had Abelard assaulted at night and castrated. In horror 
and despair, Abelard temporarily withdrew from the world, and 
Heloise, whom he had secretly married, took the veil. Abelard 
spent the rest of his days alternately in retirement and in conflict 
with his ecclesiastical enemies, who condemned his theological 
ideas. When he was in his early forties, Abelard wrote this tragic 
story of his love for Heloise. This moved her, in the convent, to 
write the famous three Letters, which are among the greatest love 
epistles in literature. Separated in life, Abelard and Heloise are 
united in death; they now lie buried together in the Pere Lachaise 
cemetery in Paris.* 


Calamitous Love 


T here lived in paris a maiden named Heloise, the niece of a 
canon named Fulbert ^ who from his deep love for her was 
eager to have her advanced in all literary pursuits possible. She 

* Heloise became a famous and beloved prioress. Abelard later says of 
Heloise, “now my sister in Christ,'* that “bishops loved her as a daughter, abbots 
as a sister, the laity as their mother and all alike admired her spirit of religion, 
her prudence and her great meekness in every circumstance. . . . And the more 
rarely she presented herself to the public ... the more eagerly the world 
outside demanded her presence and the advice of her spiritual conversation,** 
iHeloise’s birth date is not known. She was probably bom about 1100 or 
1101. She died in 1163 or 1164. 

From: J. T. Muckle, The Story of Abelard's Adversities. A Translation 
with Notes of the Historia Calamitatum (The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Toronto, 1954), pp. 24-36. 
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was a lady of no mean appearance while in literary excellence she 
was the first. And as gift of letters is rare among women, so it had 
gained favor for her and made her the most renowned woman in 
the whole kingdom. 

I considered all the qualities which usually inspire lovers and de¬ 
cided she was just the one for me to join in love. I felt that this 
would be very easy to accomplish; I then enjoyed such renown and 
was so outstanding for my charm of youth that I feared no repulse 
by any woman whom I should deign to favor with my love. And I 
felt that this maiden would all the more readily yield to me as I 
knew she possessed and cherished a knowledge of letters. . . . 

And so, all on fire with love for her, I sought opportunity to en¬ 
able me to make her familiar with me by private and daily associa¬ 
tion, the more easily to win her over. To effect this ... I arranged 
with her uncle to receive me at his own price into his home, which 
was near my school, on the pretext that the care of my house¬ 
hold greatly interfered with my studies and proved too heavy a 
financial burden. He was a very avaricious man and also most 
anxious that his niece advance in her literary studies. Because of 
these two traits, I easily gained his assent and got what I desired 
since he was all eager for the money and considered this his niece 
would profit from my teaching. ... He put his niece entirely under 
my control that whenever I was free upon returning from school I 
might devote myself night and day to teaching her, telling me to 
use pressure if I found her remiss. I was astonished at his simplicity 
in this matter and would have been no more astounded if he had 
been giving over a tender lamb to a ravenous wolf. For when he 
handed her over to me not only to teach but to discipline, what 
else was he doing but giving free rein to my designs, and oppor¬ 
tunity, even if I were not seeking it, easily to subdue her by threats 
and stripes if blandishments did not work? Two factors especially 
kept him from suspecting any wrongdoing, namely his fondness for 
his niece and my own reputation in the past for chastity. 

What was the result? We were first together in one house and 
then one mind. Under the pretext of work we made ourselves en¬ 
tirely free for love and the pursuit of her studies provided the secret 
privacy which love desired. We opened our books but more words 
of love than the lesson asserted themselves. There was more kissing 
than teaching; my hands found themselves at her breasts more often 
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than on the book. Love brought us to gaze into each other’s eyes 
more than reading kept them on the text. And the better to pre¬ 
vent suspicion, I sometimes struck her not through anger or vexa¬ 
tion but from love and affection which were beyond the sweetness 
of every ointment. No sign of love was omitted by us in our ardor 
and whatever unusual love could devise, that was added too. And 
the more such delights were new to us, the more ardently we in¬ 
dulged in them, and the less did we experience satiety. And the 
more these pleasures engaged me, the less time I had for philosophy 
and the less attention I gave to my school. It became wearisome for 
me to go there and equally hard to stay when I was using nightly 
vigils for love and the days for study. I became negligent and in¬ 
different in my lectures so that nothing I said stemmed from my 
talent but I repeated everything from rote. I came simply to say 
again what had been said long ago and, if I composed any verses, 
the theme was of love and not of the secrets of philosophy. . . . 

Such a course could have escaped the notice of very few and 
of no one at all, I feel, except the man most disgraced by such base 
conduct, I mean the uncle of the maiden. When it was suggested 
to him at times by some, he could not believe it on account of his 
extreme love of his niece noted above and of my well-known chas¬ 
tity in the past. . . . 

In the course of several months . . . her uncle found it out. 
Imagine the grief of us lovers at being separated; how I was filled 
with shame and remorse over the maiden’s trouble. Imagine 
the sadness which flooded her soul from my sense of shame. Nei¬ 
ther one of us complained of our own trials or bewailed our own 
misfortune but those of the other. The bodily separation became a 
strong link to bind our hearts together and our love became the 
more inflamed, denied opportunity. But shame gradually disap¬ 
peared and made us more shameless and it became less as acts be¬ 
came easier. What the poet [Ovid] tells us of Mars and Venus 
caught in the act happened also to us. For not long afterwards, the 
girl noticed that she was pregnant and she wrote me about it with 
great exultation and asked what I thought should be done. One 
night, when her uncle was away, I secretly took her from his house, 
as we had arranged, and had her taken directly to my native place. 
[Heloise went to Brittany disguised as a nun.] There she stayed 
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with my sister until she gave birth to a boy whom she named 
Astralabe. 

Upon his return, her uncle almost went mad and no one could 
appreciate except from experience the anguish which wrenched him 
or the shame he felt. He did not know what to do to me or by what 
plan he could waylay me. He was very much afraid that, if he 
maimed or killed me, his dear niece would pay for it in my native 
place. He could not get hold of me and coerce me anywhere 
against my will especially since I was very much on my guard, for I 
had no doubt that he would quickly attack me if he could or dared 
to. After a while I began to sympathize with him in his extreme 
anxiety and blamed myself for the deceit which love had wrought. 
... I went to see him and, begging forgiveness, promised to make 
whatever amends he decided on. I told him that whoever had felt 
the force of love or recalled to what a crash women from beginning 
have brought even the greatest men would not be surprised at my 
fall. And further to appease him, I made an offer beyond his fond¬ 
est hopes to make satisfaction by marrying her whom I had defiled, 
provided this be done secretly so that my reputation would not be 
damaged. He agreed both by his own word and kiss of peace and 
by that of his backers. He thereby became on good terms with me 
. . . but he did it only the more easily to betray me. 

I straightway returned to my native land and brought back my 
beloved to marry her. She disapproved of the plan and tried to dis¬ 
suade me from it on two counts, the risk involved and the disgrace 
I should incur. She stated with an oath that her uncle could never 
be placated by such satisfaction, as we afterwards found out. What 
glory, she asked, would she derive from me since she would bring 
me to disgrace and humiliate both of us alike. What punishment 
would the world demand of her if she deprived it of such a shining 
light? What curses, what loss to the Church, what weeping among 
philosophers would ensue from our marriage; how disgraceful, how 
lamentable would it be, if I, whom nature had produced for all, 
should devote myself to a woman and submit to such baseness! She 
utterly abhorred such a marriage which would prove a disgrace and 
a burden to me. . . . 

To say no more about the hindrance to the study of philosophy, 
she went on, consider the status of the dignified life. What could 
there be in common between scholars and wetnurses, writing desks 
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and cradles, books, writing tables and distaffs, styles, pens and spin¬ 
dles? Or who is there who is bent on sacred or philosophical reflec¬ 
tion who could bear the wailing of babies, the silly lullabies of 
nurses to quiet them, the noisy horde of servants, both male and 
female; who could endure the constant degrading defilement of 
infants? . . . 

Heloise went on to point out what a risk it would be for me to 
take her back and that it would be dearer to her and more honor¬ 
able to me to be called my lover than my wife so that her charm 
alone would keep me for her, not the force of a nuptial bond; she 
also stated that the joys of our meeting after separation would be 
the more delightful as they were rare. When she could not divert 
me from my mad scheme by such arguments . . . she sighed deeply 
and in tears ended her final appeal as follows: “If we do this, one 
fate finally awaits us: we shall both be ruined and sorrow will 
thereby pierce our hearts equal in intensity to the love with which 
they are now aflame.*' And, as all the world knows, she was pos¬ 
sessed of the spirit of prophecy in this statement. 

And so when the infant was born we entrusted it to my sister and 
returned secretly to Paris. After a few days, we spent a night in a 
secret vigil of prayer in a church and early on the following day 
we were joined by the nuptial blessing in the presence of her uncle 
and some of his and our friends. We straightway separated and 
left secretly. After that we saw each other only rarely and then on 
the quiet, hiding by dissimulation what we had done. 

But her uncle and the members of his household seeking solace 
for his disgrace began to make our marriage public and thereby 
to break the word they had given regarding it. Heloise on 
her part cursed and swore that it was a lie. Her uncle became 
strongly aroused and kept heaping abuse upon her. When I found 
this out, I sent her to the convent of nuns in a town near Paris 
called Argenteuil where as a young girl she had been brought up 
and received instruction. I had a religious habit, all except the veil, 
made for her and her vested in it. 

When her uncle and his kinsmen heard of this they considered 
that now I had fooled them and that by making her a nun I wanted 
easily to get rid of her. They became strongly incensed against me 
and formed a conspiracy. One night when I was sound asleep in an 
inner room of my lodgings, by bribing my attendant they wrought 
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vengeance upon me in a cruel and shameful manner and one which 
the world with great astonishment abhorred, namely, they cut off 
the organs by which I had committed the deed which they de¬ 
plored. They immediately fled but two of them were caught and 
had their eyes put out and were castrated; one of these was my 
servant already mentioned who while in my service was brought by 
greed to betray me. 

When morning came, the whole city flocked to me and it is hard, 
yes impossible, to describe the astonishment which stunned them, 
the wailing they uttered, the shouting which irritated me and the 
moaning which upset me. The clerics and especially my students by 
their excessive lamentation and wailing pained me so that I en¬ 
dured more from their expressions of sympathy than from the suf¬ 
fering caused by the mutilation. I felt the embarrassment more 
than the wound and the shame was harder to bear than the 
pain. . . . How could I face the public to be pointed at by all with 
a finger of scorn, to be insulted by every tongue and to become a 
monstrosity and a spectacle to all the world? 

This also caused me no little confusion that according to the Law 
. . . God so abominated eunuchs that men who had their testicles 
cut off or bruised were forbidden as offensive and unclean to enter 
a congregation and in sacrifice animals of like character were ut¬ 
terly rejected: 

You shall not offer to the Lord any beast that hath the 
testicles bruised or crushed or cut and taken away (Leviti¬ 
cus, Ch. xxii, 24).2 

An eunuch, whose testicles are broken or cut away or yard 
cut off shall not enter the Church of the Lord (Deuter¬ 
onomy, Ch. xxiii, 1).3 

Filled as I was with such remorse, it was, I confess, confusion 
springing from shame rather than devotion the result of conver- 

2 King James text: “Ye shall not offer unto the Lord that which is bruised, 
or crushed, or broken, or cut.*' 

Masoretic [Jewish] text: “That which hath its stones bruised, or crushed, 
or torn, or cut, ye shall not offer unto the Lord." 

3 King James: “He that is wounded in the stones, or hath his privy mem¬ 
bers cut off, shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord." 

Masoretic: “He that is crushed or maimed in his privy parts shall not enter 
into the assembly of the Lord." 
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sion, which drove me to the refuge of monastic cloister. Heloise 
meanwhile at my order had consented to take the veil and entered 
the convent. Both of us alike took the holy habit, I in the abbey of 
St. Denis, she in the convent at Argenteuil. ... I recall that many 
of her sympathizers tried to keep her, young as she was, from sub¬ 
mitting to the yoke of monastic rule as an intolerable punishment. 
But it was in vain. Amid tears and sighs she broke forth as best 
she could into the famous complain of Cornelia: ^ 

“O mighty husband, too good for such a wife, 

Had Fortune such power over one so great? 

Why am I guilty of marrying you, if I was to bring you misery? 

Now accept the penalty—a penalty I willingly pay.” 

And while uttering these lines she hastened to the altar and 
straightway took from it the veil blessed by the bishop and bound 
herself in the presence of all to religious life. 


4 Lucan, Pharsalia, viii. 



FRA SALIMBENE 


Cfl.1221-cfl.1290 


The Franciscan friar who went by the name of Fra Salimbene wrote 
one of the most vivid chronicles of the Middle Ages. He was a 
descendant of a noble Italian family^ the de Adam of Parma, and 
his life spanned the period between St. Francis and Dante. His 
father Guido was a knight-Crusader and his mother Imelda ‘'a 
humble and devout lady, fasting oft and giving freely to the poor.” 
Fra Salimbene possessed something of the characteristics of both 
parents, being worldly like his father and pious like his mother. 

He joined the Minorite Order as a boy, then went traveling with 
open eyes and a lively imagination. Having, in his own words, '‘ex¬ 
perienced much, lived in many provinces and learned a good deal,” 
he set it all down in his chronicle, which is full of battles and cruel¬ 
ties and the doings of popes and paupers. His discursive Chronicle, 
which is an invaluable introduction to Dante's world, contains the 
dramatic account of how he entered the Church despite the fierce 
and fulminating opposition of his father, who also cursed the friars 
for having bewitched and seduced his son. As a psychological pic¬ 
ture of father-son relationship it has few equals in this period. 


Becomes a Friar 


T hroughout his whole life my father lamented my entering 
the Order of the Minorites, and he would not be consoled 
because he had no son to be his heir. And he complained to the 
Emperor, who was then on a visit to Parma, that the Minorites had 
robbed him of his son. Then the Emperor wrote to Brother Elias, 
the General Minister of the Order, that, at the risk of losing the 
Imperial favor, he should return me to my father. Brother Elias 

From: Salimbene's Chronicle (ed. Monumenta Germania, by A. Doren; 
Leipzig, 1914). 
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was he who had received me at the time when he went to Cremona 
to the Emperor as ambassador of Pope Gregory IX. My father per¬ 
sonally went to Assisi, where Brother Elias then was, and handed 
him the Emperor’s letter which began: In order to mitigate the 
sighs of our faithful Guido de Adam . . . 

Brother Illuminatus, who was then secretary and scribe to 
Brother Elias and who copied all letters, written by the princes of 
the world to the General Minister, in a notebook, showed me that 
letter when subsequently I lived with him in a convent at Siena. 
The same Brother Illuminatus later became Minister in the 
Province of St. Francis and still later Bishop of Assisi, where he 
ended his days. 

When Brother Elias read the Imperial letter, he immediately 
wrote to the monastery of Fano, where I lived, that the Brothers 
should immediately send me back to my father in case I agreed; 
otherwise, however, if I did not wish to follow my father, they 
should guard me like the apple of their eye. 

Then came my father with many knights to the Minorites’ mon¬ 
astery at Fano in order to put an end to the whole affair regarding 
myself; and so I became a spectacle to them, but they the cause of 
my salvation. For when the Brothers and laics assembled at the 
Chapter, my father brought forth the letter of the General Minister 
and showed it to the Brothers. After the letter was read, Brother 
Jeremiah, the custodian, answered my father so that everybody 
could hear: 

‘‘Sir Guido, we have sympathy with your suffering and are ready 
to obey the letter of our superior. But here stands your son; he 
is grown up and should speak for himself. Ask him if he desires 
to go with you; if he does, he can go with God! If such, however, 
is not his wish, we cannot force him to go with you.” 

And so my father asked me whether I wanted to go back with 
him or not. But I answered him; “No, because the Lord said in 
Luke (9:62)—‘No man, having put his hand to the plough, and look¬ 
ing back, is fit for the kingdom of God.’ ” 

Whereupon my father said: “Thou art not concerned about thy 
father and mother who suffer grievously because of thee.” 

Whereupon I answered: “In truth I am not concerned, because 
the Lord said in Matthew (10:37): ‘He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me.’ And of thee he said: ‘He that 
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loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me/ There¬ 
fore, thou, my father, shouldst concern thyself with Him who was 
crucified in order to bring us eternal life. For it is He who says in 
Matthew (10:35-36): Tor I am come to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter in law against her mother in law. And a man’s foes shall 
be they of his own household.’ ” 

Thereupon the Brothers were astonished and delighted that I 
said this to my father. Then my father said to the Brothers: “You 
have bewitched and seduced my son, so that he does not do my 
wishes. I shall again complain to the Emperor and the General 
Minister. Allow me, however, to take my son aside and to speak to 
him alone, and you will see that he will follow me immediately.” 

And indeed the Brothers allowed it that I speak with my father, 
because on account of my previous words they had some confidence 
in me. Nevertheless, they listened behind the wall to what we said. 
For they trembled like a rush in the water lest my father win me 
over through flattering words; they were not worried merely over 
my salvation but also because my departure would discourage others 
from entering the Order. 

My father spoke to me thus: “Dear son, do not believe those 
cowled pissers who deceived thee, but come with me and I will give 
thee all my estate.” But I answered my father and said: “Leave me, 
father! For as the Sage said in the Proverbs (3:27)—‘Withhold not 
good from them to whom it is due, when it is in the power of thine 
hand to do it.’ ” Upon this my father burst into tears and said: 
“What then, my son, should I tell thy mother who worries over 
thee unceasingly?” To this I replied: “Tell her for me—‘Thy son 
says that father and mother have deserted me, but the Lord hath 
taken me unto him.’ As Jeremiah also says (3:19)—‘Thou shalt call 
me. My father, and shalt not turn away from me.’ For ‘It is good 
for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth’ (Lamentations 3:27).” 

After my father thus despaired of my leaving the Order, he threw 
himself on the ground before the Brothers and laics, and cried: “Go 
to all the devils, cursed son, and likewise thy brother who is with 
thee and who had seduced thee. My curse be with you eternally and 
I deliver you to the spirits of hell!” And he left in frightful agita¬ 
tion. But we remained behind, full of rich consolation, thanked 
our Lord and said unto Him: “Let them curse, but bless thou” 
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(Psalms, 109:28). For “He who blesseth himself in the earth shall 
bless himself in the God of truth” (Isaiah, 65:16). The lay brothers 
went away highly edified by my steadfastness. But the Brothers too 
rejoiced over me, because the Lord had shown his powers through 
me, his weak son, and they recognized the truth of the words of the 
Lord who said in Luke (21:14): “Settle it therefore in your hearts, 
not to meditate before what ye shall answer. For I will give you 
a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be able to 
gainsay nor resist.” 

On the following night the holy Virgin rewarded me. It appeared 
to me that I lay before the altar in prayer, as the Brothers used to 
do when they went to mass. And then I heard the voice of the holy 
Virgin, who called me. And when I lifted my countenance, I saw 
the Virgin sitting above the altar, where the host and the cup are 
kept; she had her little son on her knees and stretched him out to¬ 
wards me with the words: “Approach without fear and kiss my son, 
whom thou hast yesterday acknowledged.” And when I hesitated, 
I saw that her son opened his arms, and waited for me with a 
smile. Encouraged by the joy and innocence of the child and the 
so-great friendliness of the mother, I approached him, embraced 
and kissed him. And the mother in her goodness left him to me for 
a long time. And since I could not satiate myself enough with him, 
the holy Virgin blessed me and said, “Go, beloved son, and lie 
down, so that the Brothers, who are rising for mass, should not find 
thee here with us.” And I lay down and the vision disappeared. In 
my heart, however, there remained such a bliss that words cannot 
describe. 



MARTIN LUTHER 


1483-1546 


Observers have noted a certain resemblance between Luther and 
Hitler. In Luther^ too^ there was ferocity and intolerance. He 
called for the slaughter of the peasants, when they rebelled against 
intolerable conditions, and demanded the destruction of the Jews, 
after they refused to see the religious light according to his gospel. 
But to judge him merely by this would be grossly to distort his 
place in history. His revolt against the Roman Church, which be¬ 
gan when he nailed his ninety-five theses on the church door at Wit¬ 
tenberg in 1517, was one of those epochal acts which change the 
course of man. Likewise his translation of the Bible into plain- 
spoken German, making it the intellectual property of the common 
people, was another event of lasting influence. And although Lu¬ 
ther later delivered the German Reformation with all its potenti¬ 
alities as a liberating force into the hands of the feudal princes and 
lords, and thereby destroyed forever its independent spirit, he must 
still be regarded as a gigantic, if crude, figure. 

In his grossness, lustiness, and superstitions he was a child of his 
age and environment. When his wife complained, as wives do, of 
the indocility of servants, he told her: ”We must govern them, 
Turkish fashion, so much work, so much food, as Pharaoh dealt 
with the Israelites in Egypt!' His sense of humor was something 
less than subtle. Once, when discoursing with his disciples, he noted 
that one of them was totally absorbed in taking notes. Slyly he 
filled a huge wooden spoon with gruel and threw it as a joke in the 
young note-takefs face. Roaring with laughter, the Master shouted, 
^'Write that down too." 

Luther wrote no autobiography, but some of his conversation has 
been recorded. When he was old, two of his friends and disciples, 
Anton Lauterbach and Johann Aurifaber, took down his random 
words and these gleanings became the famous book Table Talk, 
which William Hazlitt has rendered into masterly English. In the 
following selection, extracted from Table Talk, Luther discourses 
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about himself and the things that interested him greatly^the pope 
and the devil. 


The Pope and the Devil 


W HEN I WAS YOUNG, I read the Bible over and over and over 
again, and was so perfectly acquainted with it that 1 could, 
in an instant, have pointed to any verse that might have been men¬ 
tioned. I then read the commentators, but I soon threw them 
aside, for I found there many things my conscience could not ap¬ 
prove, as being contrary to the sacred text. 

Melanchthon is a better logician than myself; he argues better. 
My superiority lies rather in the rhetorical way. If the printers 
would take my advice, they would print those of my books which 
set forth doctrine. 

I did not learn my divinity at once, but was constrained by my 
temptations to search deeper and deeper; for no man, without trials 
and temptations, can attain a true understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures. St. Paul had a devil that beat him with fists, and with 
temptations drove him diligently to study the Holy Scriptures. I 
had hanging on my neck the pope, the universities, all the deep- 
learned, and the devil; these hunted me into the Bible, wherein I 
sedulously read. 

If it were not for the love for him who died for me, I would not 
have taken the great pains and labor to write a book or to translate 
the Bible; the world could not give me enough money for that. I 
desire not to be rewarded and paid for my books; the world is too 
poor to give me satisfaction; I have not asked the value of one 
penny of my master, the Prince Elector of Saxony, since I have been 
here. 

I persuade myself that I have faith, though it is but so-so, and 
might well be better; yet I teach the faith to others, and know that 
my teaching is right. Sometimes I commune thus with myself: 
Thou preachest indeed God’s word; this office is committed to thee, 
and thou art called thereunto without thy seeking, which is not 


From: Luther, Table Talk (trans. by William Hazlitt; London, 1872). 
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fruitless, for many thereby are reformed; but when I consider and 
behold my own weakness, that I eat, drink, sometimes am merry, 
yea, also, now and then am overtaken, being off my guard, then I 
begin to doubt and say: Ah, that we could but only believe. 

I approve not of such as pervert everything, undervaluing and 
finding fault with other men’s opinions, though they be good and 
sound. I like not brains that can dispute on both sides, and yet 
conclude nothing certain. Such sophistications are mere crafty 
and subtle inventions and contrivances, to cozen and deceive people. 

But I love an honest and well-affected mind, that seeks after truth 
simply and plainly, and goes not about with fantasies and cheating 
tricks, 

I never work better than when I am inspired by anger; when I 
am angry, I can write, pray, and preach well, for then my whole 
temperament is quickened, my understanding sharpened, and all 
mundane vexations and temptations depart. 

A man must needs be plunged in bitter affliction when in his 
heart he means good, and yet is not regarded. I can never get rid 
of these cogitations, wishing I had never begun this business with 
the pope. 

The chief cause that I fell out with the pope was this: the pope 
boasted that he was the head of the church, and condemned all that 
would not be under his power and authority; for he said, although 
Christ be the head of the church, yet, notwithstanding, there must 
be a corporal head of the church upon earth. With this I could 
have been content, had he but taught the gospel pure and clear, 
and not introduced human inventions and lies in its stead. Further, 
he took upon him power, rule, and authority over the Christian 
church, and over the Holy Scriptures, the Word of God; no man 
must presume to expound the Scriptures, but only he, and accord¬ 
ing to his ridiculous conceits. 

There are many that think I am too fierce against popedom; on 
the contrary, I complain that I am, alasl too mild; I wish I could 
breathe out lightning against pope and popedom, and that every 
word were a thunderbolt. 

Next unto my just cause the small repute and mean aspect of my 
person gave the blow to the pope. For when I began to preach and 
write, the pope scorned and contemned me; he thought: ’Tis but 
one poor friar; what can he do against me? I have maintained and 
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defended this doctrine in popedom, against many emperors, kings, 
and princes, what then shall this one man do? If he had con¬ 
descended to regard me, he might easily have suppressed me in the 
beginning- 

It is no marvel that the papists hate me so vehemently, for I have 
well deserved it at their hands. 

The pope disputes with me, not according to justice and equity, 
but with the sword and his power. He uses no written law, but 
club law. If I had no other arguments against the pope than de 
facto, I would instantly hang myself; but my dispute is jus. 

[The devil] vexes me often so powerfully, and assaults me so 
fiercely with heavy and melancholy thoughts, that I forget my lov¬ 
ing Lord and Savior, Christ Jesus. 

When I could not be rid of the devil with sentences out of the 
Holy Scriptures, I made him often fly with jeering words; some¬ 
times I said unto him: Saint Satan! if Christ's blood, which was 
shed for my sins, be not sufficient, then I desire that thou wouldst 
pray to God for me. When he finds me idle, with nothing in hand, 
he is very busy, and before I am aware, he wrings from me a bitter 
sweat: but when I offer him the pointed spear, God's Word, he 
flies; yet, before he goes, makes a grievous hurricane. When I began 
to write against the pope, and the gospel was going on, the devil 
set himself strongly to work, rumbling and raging about. 

When I write against the pope, I am not melancholy, for then I 
labor with the brains and understanding, then I write with joy of 
heart; so that not long since Dr. Reisenpusch said to me: I much 
marvel you can be so merry; if the case were mine, it would go near 
to kill me. Whereupon I answered: Not the pope or all his shaven 
retinue can make me sad; for I know that they are Christ’s enemies; 
therefore I fight against him with joyful courage. 

When I am assailed with heavy tribulations, I rush out among 
my pigs, rather than remain alone by myself. The human heart is 
like a millstone in a mill; when you put wheat under it, it turns 
and grinds and bruises the wheat to flour; if you put no wheat, it 
still grinds on, but 'tis itself it grinds and wears away. 

The dream I had lately, will be made true; 'twas that I was dead, 
and stood by my grave, covered with rags. Thus am I long since 
condemned to die, and yet I live. 

Though I die, it makes no great matter; for I am in the pope's 
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curse and excommunication; I am his devil, therefore he hates and 
persecutes me. I know I have not long to live, for my head is like 
a knife, from which the steel is wholly whetted away, and which is 
become mere iron; the iron will cut no more, even so it is with my 
head. Now, loving Lord God, I hope my time is not far hence; God 
help me, and give me a happy hour; I desire to live no longer. 




PART THREE 


The Renaissance 




BENVENUTO CELLINI 


1500-1571 


Sculptor^ goldsmith^ enamel-worker^ lover, adventurer and braggart, 
Benvenuto Cellini was one of the Renaissance giants who defies 
cataloguing. Goethe was fascinated by him and Burckhardt de¬ 
scribed him as ''a man who can do all and dares do all'* 

Cellini’s Autobiography is unique, both because it is the first of 
its kind and a model of this genre. The story of an extravert of un¬ 
bounded energies and unrestrained appetites, it presents an unfor¬ 
gettable picture of Renaissance men and manners of the time of 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo who, incidentally, were Cel¬ 
lini’s teachers. 

How did he come to write it? He had a hearty appreciation of 
his own character and a bursting pride in his own achievements. 
man having reached his fortieth year,*’ he remarked, ^'and con¬ 
vinced that he has accomplished something considerable, and lived 
an important life, should begin a biography of himself, faithfully 
writing down the eventful period of his youth, and the subsequent 
epochs as he advances in life.” 

His most striking creation is the great bronze statue of Perseus in 
Florence. The Encyclopaedia Britannica has described it as '‘full 
of the fire of genius and the grandeur of a terrible beauty, one of 
the most typical and unforgettable monuments of the Italian 
Renaissance.” In this passage Cellini tells the dramatic story of how 
he cast it. 


Casts a Statue 


W HEN I HAD FINISHED DRAWING OFF THE WAX, I constructed a 
funnel-shaped furnace all around the model of my Perseus. 
It was built of bricks, so interlaced, the one above the other, that 

From: Cellini’s Autobiography by J. A. Symonds; Scribner’s, 1896), 

pp. 363-88. 
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numerous apertures were left for the fire to exhale at. Then I be¬ 
gan to lay on wood by degrees, and kept it burning two whole days 
and nights. At length, when all the wax was gone, and the mould 
was well baked, I set to work at digging the pit in which to sink 
it. . . . At last I called out heartily to set the furnace going. The 
logs of pine were heaped in, and, what with the unctuous resin of 
the wood and the good draught I had given, my furnace worked so 
well that I was obliged to rush from side to side to keep it going. 
The labor was more than I could stand; yet I forced myself to strain 
every nerve and muscle. To increase my anxieties, the workshop 
took fire, and we were afraid lest the roof should fall upon our 
heads; while from the garden, such a storm of wind and rain kept 
blowing in, that it perceptibly cooled the furnace. 

Battling thus with all these untoward circumstances for several 
hours, and exerting myself beyond even the measure of my powerful 
constitution, I could at last bear up no longer, and a sudden fever, 
of the utmost possible intensity, attacked me. I felt absolutely 
obliged to go and fling myself upon my bed. . . . 

While I was thus terribly afflicted, I beheld the figure of man 
enter my chamber, twisted in his body into the form of a capital S. 
He raised a lamentable, doleful voice, like one who announces his 
last hour . . . and spoke these words: Benvenutol Your statue is 

spoiled, and there is no hope whatever of saving it.*' No sooner had 
I heard the shriek of the wretch than I gave a howl which might 
have been heard from the sphere of flame. Jumping from my bed, 

I seized my clothes and began to dress. The maids, and my lad, and 
every one who came around to help me, got kicks or blows of the 
fist, while I kept crying out in lamentation: “Ah, traitorsl EnviersI 
This is an act of treason, done by malice prepensel But I swear by 
God that I will sift it to the bottom and before I die will leave such 
witness to the world of what I can do as shall make a score of 
mortals marvel." 

When I got my clothes on, I strode with soul bent on mischief 
toward the workshop; there I beheld the men, whom I had left ere 
while in such high spirits, standing stupefied and downcast. I be¬ 
gan at once and spoke: “Up with youl Attend to me! Since you 
have not been able or willing to obey the directions I gave you, 
obey me now that I am with you to conduct my work in per¬ 
son." . . . 
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I told two of the hands to cross the road, and fetch from the 
house of the butcher Capretta a load of young oak wood, which 
had lain dry for above a year; this wood had been previously of¬ 
fered me by Madame Genivra, wife of the said Capretta. So soon as 
the first armfuls arrived, I began to fill the grate beneath the fur¬ 
nace. Now oak wood of that kind heats more powerfully than any 
other sort of tree; and for this reason, where a slow fire is wanted, 
as in the case of gun-foundry, alder or pine is preferred. Accord¬ 
ingly, when the logs took fire, oh! how the cake began to stir be¬ 
neath that awful heat, to glow and sparkle in a blaze! At the same 
time I kept stirring up the channels, and sent men upon the roof to 
stop the conflagration, which had gathered force from the increased 
combustion in the furnace; also I caused boards, carpets, and other 
hangings to be set up against the garden, in order to protect us from 
the violence of the rain. 

... At this crisis, when the whole gang saw the cake on the point 
of melting, they did my bidding, each fellow working with the 
strength of three. I then ordered half a pig of pewter to be 
brought, which weighed about sixty pounds, and flung it into the 
middle of the cake inside the furnace. By this means, and by pil¬ 
ing on wood and stirring now with pokers and now with iron rods, 
the curdled mass rapidly began to liquefy. Then, knowing I had 
brought the dead to life again, against the firm opinion of those 
ignoramuses, I felt such vigor fill my veins, that all those pains of 
fever, all those fears of death, were quite forgotten. 

All of a sudden an explosion took place, attended by a tre¬ 
mendous flash of flame.. . . When the din was over and the dazzled 
light extinguished, we began to look each other in the face. Then 
I discovered that the cap of the furnace had blown up, and the 
bronze was bubbling over from its source beneath. So I had the 
mouths of my mould immediately opened, and at the same time 
drove in the two plugs which kept back the molten metal. But I 
noticed that it did not flow as rapidly as usual, the reason being 
probably the fierce heat of the fire we kindled had consumed its 
base alloy. Accordingly I sent for all my pewter platters, porringers, 
and dishes, to the number of some two hundred pieces, and had a 
portion of them cast, one by one, into the channels, the rest into the 
furnace. This expedient succeeded, and every one could now per¬ 
ceive that my bronze was in most perfect liquefication, and my 
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mould was filling; whereupon they all with heartiness and happy 
cheer assisted and obeyed my bidding, while I, now here, now there, 
gave orders, helped with my own hands, and cried aloud: 

“O GodI Thou that by Thy immeasurable power didst rise from 
the dead, and in Thy glory didst ascend to heaven!” 

Even thus in a moment my mould was filled; and seeing my work 
finished, I fell upon my knees, and with all my heart gave thanks to 
God. 



SAINT THERESA OF AVILA 

1515-1582 


Saint Theresa of Avila, who called herself Theresa de Jesus, was the 
daughter of a Spanish nobleman who loved literature. She entered 
a Carmelite convent at the age of eighteen but her true conversion 
did not take place until she was thirty-nine, when she began to see 
mystic visions. All accounts agree that she was a remarkable 
woman, blunt, practical, energetic, tender, and a most vivid writer. 
There are four volumes of her letters in Spanish and recently Profes¬ 
sor E. Allison Peers brought out in English her Complete Works in 
three volumes. Among her writings are two autobiographical ac¬ 
counts, Life and Foundations, and twO' important mystical treatises, 
The Way of Perfection and The Interior Castle. 

Forty years after her death she was canonized in Rome along with 
two other Spanish saints, Loyola and Xavier, 


Her Education 


I HAD A FATHER AND A MOTHER who both feared God. My father 
had his chief delight in the reading of good books, and he did 
his best to give his children the same happy taste. This also helped 
me much, that I never saw my father or my mother regard anything 
but goodness. Though possessing very great beauty in her youth, 
my mother was never known to set any store by it. Her apparel, 
even in her early married life, was that of a woman no longer 
young. Her life was a life of suffering, her death was most Chris¬ 
tian. After my mother's removal, I began to think too much about 
my dress and my appearance, and I pursued many such like things 
that I was never properly warned against, full of mischief though 
they were both to myself and to others. I too early learned every 

From: Santa Teresa. An appreciation: Selected and adapted by Alexander 
Whyte DD. (London, Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier, 1897), pp. 41-43. 
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:vil from an immoral relative. I was very fond of this woman’s 
:ompany. I gossiped and talked with her continually. She assisted 
ne to all the amusements I loved; and, what was worse, she found 
ome very evil amusements for me, and in every way communicated 
o me her own vanities and mischiefs. . . . 

For my education and protection my father sent me to the Augus- 
inian monastery, in which children like myself were brought up. 
There was a good woman in that religious house, and I began 



THOMAS TUSSER 


Cfl.1524-1580 


Thomas Tusser was a sixteenth-century Englishman, "'of linage 
good, of gentle blood,*' who had a hard time making a living. He 
moved from village to town, from court to city, from cathedral to 
college, in search of success and did not find it. He tried farming, 
music-playing, choir-singing, and ended up as a servant in Cam¬ 
bridge, Fuller, in his Worthies of Essex, said of him that he "spread 
his bread with all sorts of butter, yet none would stick thereon,** 
He is best remembered, however, not for his worldly failures but 
for his literary compositions. In 1557 he embodied his farming ex¬ 
periences in a book, Hundreth Good Pointes of Husbandrie, which 
he enlarged in 1573 to Five Hundreth Pointes of Good Husbandrie. 
To the latter he appended a detailed story of his own life, written 
in verse. There are no revelations or self-analyses in this curious 
autobiography; it is, rather, a factual chronicle of physical move¬ 
ment in rhyme. His aim, he said, was 

to shew, in verses few, 

how through the breers, my youthfull yeeres, 

have runne their race. 

The part that is reproduced here is given in the original orthog¬ 
raphy, except that, for greater readability, the "u** has been changed 
to ^'vr 
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Autobiography in Rhyme 


... By leave and love, of God above, 

I minde to shew, in verses few. 

How through the breers, my youthfull yeeres, 
have runne their race; 

And further say, why thus I stay. 

And minde to live, as Bee in hive. 

Full bent to spend my life to an end, 
in this same place [London]. 

It came to pas, that borne I was 
Of linage good, of gentle blood. 

In Essex laier, in vaillage faier, 
that Rivenhall hight: 

Which village lide by Banketree side, 

There spend did I mine infancie. 

There then my name, in honest fame, 
remaind in sight. 

I yet but yong, no speech of tong, 

Nor teares withall, that often fall 
From mothers eies, when childe out cries, 
to part hir fro: 

Could pitie make, good father take. 

But out I must, to song be thrust. 

Say what I would, do what I could, 
his minde was so. 

From: Tusser’s autobiography, appended to his Five Hundredth Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie (English Dialect Society, Publications, Series D, vol. XXI; 
London, 1878), pp. 205-209. 
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O painfull time, for everie crime, 

What toesed eares, like baited bearesl 
What bobbed lips, what ierks, what nips! 
what hellish toies! 

What robes, how bare! what colledge fare! 
What bread, how stale! what pennie Ale! 
Then Wallingford, how wart thou abhord 
of sillie boies! 

* * * * 

But marke the chance, my self to vance. 

By friendships lot, to Paules I got. 

So found I grace, a certaine space, 
stil to remaine: 

With Bedford there, the like no where, 

For cunning such, and vertue much. 

By whom some part of Musicke art, 
so did I gaine. 

From Paules I went, to Eaton sent, 

To learn streight waies, the latin phraies. 
Where fiftie three stripes given to mee, 
at once I had: 

For fault but small, or none at all. 

It came to pas, thus beat I was. 

See Udall see, the mercie of thee, 
to mee poore lad. 

From London hence, to Cambridge thence. 
With thanks to thee, O Trinitee, 

That to thy hall, so passing all, 

I got at last: 

There ioy I felt, there trim I dwelt. 

There heaven from hell, I shifted well. 

With learned men, a number then, 
the time I past. 
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Long sickness had, then was I glad 
To leave my booke, to prove and looke, 

I court what gaine, by taking paine, 
mought well be found: 

Lord Paget then, that noble man, 

Whose soule I trust is with iust. 

That same was hee enriched mee, 
with many a pound, 

* « # * 

By Court I spide, and ten yeres tride 
That Cards and Dice, with Venus vice. 

And peevish pride, from vertue wide, 
with some so wraught: 

That Tiburne play made them away. 

Or beggars state as evill to hate. 

By such like evils, I saw such drevils, 
to come to naught. 

* * # « 

When court gan frowne and strife in towne, 
And lords and knights, saw heavie sights, 
Then tooke I wife, and led my life 
in Sufifolke soile. 

There was I faine my selfe to traine. 

To leame too long the fermers song. 

For hope of pelfe, like worldly elfe, 
to moile and toile. 

* # * * 

When wife could not, through sicknes got. 
More toile abide, so nigh Sea side. 

Then thought I best, from toile to rest, 
and Ipswich trie: 

A towne of price, like paradice. 

For quiet then, and honestmen. 

There was I glad, much friendship had, 
a time to lie. 
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Here is a wonderfully vivid full-length self-portrait, written by one 
who is considered among the wisest of men. Montaigne wrote it in 
1580, at the age of forty-seven. 

Michel Eyquem de Montaigne was the son of a French country 
squire and of a Jewish mother. He studied Latin under his servant- 
teachers and law in the universities, hut after a brief legal career 
he withdrew to his estate. In the Chateau Montaigne, in a study 
decorated with appropriate quotations from Ecclesiastes, Horace, 
and Lucretius, he composed those Essays which have brought him 
immortality. They have been admired for centuries and have in¬ 
fluenced such men of genius as Shakespeare and Bacon (who read 
them in the Florio translation of 1605). 

His gift for minting phrases was excelled only by the originality 
of his observations. He was, above all, an intellectual averse to ac¬ 
tion, a tolerant philosopher detached from the spirit of religious 
bigotry and political brutality that marred his age. The world of 
material things and of practical affairs was alien to him; he had, he 
tells in his charming way, no money sense, no business sense, no 
nature sense. He was neither sportsman nor hunter, and although 
he lived in the country most of his life, he knew not what grew in 
the garden nor could tell the difference between a cabbage and a 
lettuce. His was an inward world, which he probed and examined 
with constant relish. 

''Every onej* he says, "looks before him, I look into myself. I 
have no other business but myself, I am eternally meditating upon 
myself, control and taste myself. ... I circulate within myselfJ* 


n 
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His Appearance and Character 


N OW I AM SOMETHING LOWER than the middle stature, a defect 
that not only borders on deformity, but carries withal a great 
deal of inconvenience along with, especially to those who are in 
command. . . . Little men, says Aristotle, are pretty, but not hand¬ 
some. ... It would vex you that a man should apply himself to 
you amongst your servants to enquire where monsieur is, and that 
you should only have the remainder of the compliment of the hat 
that is made to your barber, or your secretary. . . . The other 
beauties belong to women, but beauty of stature is the only beauty 
of men. . . . 

I am, as to the rest, strong and well knit. My face is not puffed 
but full, and my complexion betwixt jovial and melancholic, mod¬ 
erately sanguine and hot, 

Whence 'tis my thighs so rough and bristled are, 

And that my breast is so thick set with hair. 

My health vigorous and sprightly, even to a well advanced age, 
and rarely troubled with sickness. Such I was; for I do not now 
make any reckoning of myself; now, I say, that I am engaged in 
the avenues of age, being already past forty. 

Thence by degrees, our strength melts all away. 

And treacherous age creeps on, and things decay. . . . 

Agility and address I never had; and yet am the son of a very 
active and sprightly father, and that continued to be so to an ex¬ 
treme old age. I have seldom known any man of his condition, his 
equal in all bodily exercises: as I am seldom met with any who have 
not excelled me, except in running, at which I was pretty good. 

In music or singing, for which I have a very unfit voice, or to 
play on any sort of instrument, they could never teach me anything. 
In dancing, tennis, or wrestling, I could never arrive to more than 

From: The essay, "'Of Presumption,’* in The Works of M. de Montaigne^ 
edited by William C. Hazlitt (Philadelphia; J, W. Moore, 1849), pp. 325-333. 
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an ordinary pitch; in swimming, fencing, vaulting and leaping, to 
none at all. My hands are so clumsy that I cannot so much as write 
so as to read it myself, so that I had rather do what I have scribbled 
over again, than to take upon me the trouble to correct it; and do 
not read much better than I write. I cannot handsomely fold up 
a letter, nor could ever make a pen, or carve at table worth a pin, 
nor saddle a horse, nor carry a hawk, and fly her, nor hunt the dogs, 
nor lure a hawk, nor speak to a horse. In fine, my bodily qualities 
are very well suited to those of my soul; there is nothing sprightly, 
only a full and firm vigor. I am patient enough of labor and pains, 
but it is only when I go voluntary to the work, and only so long as 
my own desire prompts me to it. . .. Otherwise, if I am not allured 
with some pleasure, or have other guide than my own pure and 
free inclination, I am there good for nothing: for I am of an hu¬ 
mor that, life and health excepted, there is nothing for which I 
will bite my nails, and that I will purchase at the price of the tor¬ 
ment of mind and constraint. . . . 

I have a soul free and entirely its own, and accustomed to guide 
itself after its own fashion; having hitherto never had either master 
or governor imposed upon me. I have walked as far as I would, and 
the pace that best pleased myself. This is it that has rendered me of 
no use to any one but myself. . . . 

I do not love to know what I have, that I may be less sensible 
of my loss. I entreat those who serve me, where affection and in¬ 
tegrity are wanting, to deceive me with something that may look 
tolerably handsome. For want of constancy enough to support the 
shock of the adverse accidents, to which we are subject, and of pa¬ 
tience seriously to apply myself to the management of my affairs, I 
nourish as much as I can this in myself, wholly leaving all to for¬ 
tune; to take all things at the worst, and to resolve to bear that 
worst with temper and patience. That is the only thing I aim at, 
and to which I apply my whole meditation. In a danger, I do not 
so much consider how I shall escape it, as of how little importance 
it is whether I escape it or no. Should I be left dead upon the place, 
what matter? Not being able to govern events, I govern myself, and 
apply myself to them, if they will not apply themselves to me. . . . 
The most uneasy condition for me is to be suspended in urgent 
occasions, and to be agitated betwixt hope and fear. Deliberation, 
even in things of lightest moment, is very troublesome to me; and I 
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find my mind more put to it to undergo the various tumbling and 
tossing of doubt and consultation, than to set up its rest, and to 
acquiesce in whatever shall happen after the die is cast. Few pas¬ 
sions break my sleep, but of deliberations the least will do it. As 
in roads, I willingly avoid those that are slopping and slippery, and 
put myself into the beaten track, how dirty or deep soever, where 
I can fall no lower, and there seek my safety. So I love misfortunes 
that are purely so, that do not torment and tease me with the in¬ 
certainty of their growing better; but that at the first push plunge 
me directly into the worst that can be expected. . . . 

In events, I carry myself like a man; in the conduct, like a child. 
The fear of the fall more astonishes me than the fall itself. . . . 

I would rather see all affairs go to wrack and ruin than falsify my 
faith to secure them. For as to this virtue of dissimulation, which 
is now in so great request, I morally hate it; and of all vices, find 
none that show so much baseness and meanness of spirit. . . . My 
soul naturally abominates lying, and hates the very thought of it. 
I have an inward bashfulness, and a short remorse, if sometimes a lie 
escape me, as sometimes it does, being surprised by occasions that 
allow me no premeditation. ... I am so bred, I have not a wit sup¬ 
ple enough to invade a sudden question, and to escape by some 
evasion, nor to feign a truth, nor memory enough to retain if so 
feigned; nor truly assurance enough to maintain it, and play the 
brave out of weakness. And therefore it is that I abandon myself to 
candor, always to speak as I think. . . . 

Memory is a faculty of wonderful use, and without which the 
judgment can hardly perform its office. For my part, I have none 
at all. ... I could not receive a commission by word of mouth, 
without a notebook. And when I have a speech of consequence to 
make, if it be long, I am reduced to the miserable necessity of get¬ 
ting word for word what I am to say by heart; I should otherwise 
have neither fashion nor assurance, being in fear that my memory 
would play me a slippery trick. But this way is no less difficult to 
me than the other. I must have three hours to learn three 
verses. - . . 

And the same defect I find in my memory I find also in several 
other parts. I fly command, obligation and constraint. That which 
I can otherwise naturally and easily do, if I impose it upon myself 
by an express and strict injunction, I cannot do it. Even the mem- 
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bers of my body, over which a man has a more particular jurisdic¬ 
tion, sometimes refuse to obey me, if I enjoin them a necessary 
service at a certain hour. This tyrannical and compulsive appoint¬ 
ment baflBes them, they shrink up either through fear or spite, and 
fall into a trance. . . . 

My sight is perfect, entire, and discovers at a very great distance, 
but is soon weary, which makes me that I cannot read long, but am 
forced to have one read to me. ... 

I was born and bred up in the country, and amongst husband¬ 
men; I have had business and husbandry in my own hands ever 
since my predecessors, who were lords of the estate I now enjoy, left 
me to succeed them: and yet I can neither cast accounts, nor reckon 
my counters; most of our current money I do not know, nor the dif¬ 
ference between one grain and another, either growing or in the 
barn, if it be not too apparent; and scarcely can distinguish the 
cabbage and lettuce in my garden. I do not so much as understand 
the names of the chief instruments of husbandry, nor the most 
ordinary elements of agriculture, which the very children know; 
much less the mechanic arts, traffic, merchandise, the variety and 
nature of fruits, wines and vines: nor how to make a hawk fly, nor 
to physic a horse, or a dog . . . 

The uncertainty of my judgment is so equally balanced in most 
occurrences, that I could willingly refer it to be decided by the 
chance of a die. ... I am also good for nothing but to follow and 
suffer myself to be easily carried away with the crowd; I have not 
confidence enough in my own strength to take upon me to com¬ 
mand and lead. I am very glad to find the way beaten before me 
by others. . . . 

Now I find my opinions very bold and constant in condemning 
my own imperfection; and to say the truth, 'tis a subject upon 
which I exercise my judgment, as much as upon any other. The 
world looks always opposite; I turn my sight inwards, there fix and 
employ it. Every one looks before him, I look into myself. I have 
no other business but myself; I am eternally meditating upon my¬ 
self, control and taste myself- ... I circulate in myself. 
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1561-1626 


Sir Francis Bacon, the Elizabethan statesman and contemporary of 
Shakespeare, was not merely a great prose writer but a major 
pioneer in science. A wise and worldly man. Bacon tasted the 
flavor of life, as reflected in his unforgettable Essays, and tested the 
truth in nature, as formulated in his Novum Organum, In one of 
the most pithy and penetrating self-portaits on record, which he 
attached to his Proemium de Interpretatione Naturae, he defined 
his mental qualities and his function in life as '^born for the service 
of mankind** 


Autobiographic Fragment 


B elieving that i was born for the service of mankind, and re¬ 
garding the care of the Commonwealth as a kind of common 
property which, like the air and water, belongs to everybody, I set 
myself to consider in what way mankind might be best served, and 
what service I was myself best fitted by nature to perform. 

Now, among all the benefits that could be conferred upon man¬ 
kind, I found none so great as the discovery of new arts for the 
bettering of human life. For I saw that among the rude people of 
early times, inventors and discoverers were reckoned as gods. It 
was seen that the works of founders of States, lawgivers, tyrant- 
destroyers, and heroes cover but narrow spaces and endure but for 
a time; while the work of the inventor, though of less pomp, is felt 
everywhere and lasts forever. But above all, if a man could, I do 
not say devise some invention, however useful, but kindle a light 
in nature—a light which, even in rising, should touch and illumi¬ 
nate the borders of existing knowledge, and spreading further on 


From: The Works of Francis Bacon (Boston, 1863), vol. VI, pp. 446-450. 
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should bring to light all that is most secret—that man, in my view, 
would be indeed the benefactor of mankind, the extender of man's 
empire over nature, the champion of freedom, the conqueror of 
fate. 

For myself, I found that I was fitted for nothing so well as for 
the study of Truth: as having a mind nimble and versatile enough 
to discern resemblances in things (the main point), and yet steady 
enough to distinguish the subtle differences in them; as being en¬ 
dowed with zeal to seek, patience to doubt, love of meditation, slow¬ 
ness of assertion, readiness to reconsider, carefulness to arrange 
and set in order; and as being a man that affects not the new nor 
admires the old, but hates all imposture. So I thought my nature 
had a certain familiarity and kindred with Truth. 




PART FOUR 


Modem Europ 
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Trouble with the Jewish Religion 


I WAS BORN IN PORTUGAL ill a city of the same name but com¬ 
monly called Oporto. My parents were of the nobility, origi¬ 
nally descended from those Jews who were forced to embrace 
Christianity in that kindom. My father was a true Christian and 
a man of unquestioned honor and integrity. I had a good educa¬ 
tion at home, servants always at my command, and I rode a Spanish 
jennet to perfect myself in horsemanship, an art in which my father 
was so skilled and in which I endeavored to follow his steps. At 
length, being grown up, and as well accomplished in the liberal 
arts as young gentlemen generally are, I applied myself to the study 
of law. As to my character and disposition, I was by nature very 
pious and compassionate. So much so that I could not hear the 
story of any person’s misfortunes without melting into tears. I had 
so strong an innate sense of modesty that I dreaded nothing so 
much as to suflEer disgrace. . . . 

Religion has brought incredible suffering into my life. According 
to the custom of the country, I was educated in Roman Catholicism. 
When I was but a youth the dread of eternal damnation made me 
anxious to observe all its doctrines punctiliously. I employed my 
leisure time in reading the Gospels, the Breviaries of the Confes¬ 
sors and other religious literature. But the more time I devoted to 
them, the more perplexed did I become.... 

Reflection led me to believe that the obtaining of a plenary abso¬ 
lution by the confession of sins and the fulfillment of all that the 
Church required was impossible. This consequently made me de¬ 
spair of salvation ... I began, when I was about twenty, to 
question the teachings concerning the afterlife. I asked myself 
whether or not they were forgeries and whether belief in them was 
consistent with reason. My reason perpetually suggested to me con¬ 
clusions that were just the contrary. . . . 

From: Uriel da Costa, Exemplar Humanae Vitae, in Leo W. Schwarz', 
Memoirs of My People, pp. 84-94. Copyright, 1943, by Leo W. Schwarz. Re¬ 
printed by permission of Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York. 
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During this time I continued to apply myself to the study of law. 
When I was in my twenty-fifth year an opportunity presented itself 
whereby I obtained an ecclesiastical benefice as treasurer in the 
Church. But I was unable to find the satisfaction I wanted in the 
Catholic Church. I wanted, however, to attach myself to a religion 
and, aware of the great dispute between the Christians and the 
Jews, I made a study of the Books of Moses and of the Prophets. I 
found some things sharply contradictory to the doctrines of the 
New Testament. There seemed to be less difficulty in believing 
those things which were revealed by God Himself. Besides, the Old 
Testament was assented to by both Jews and Christians whereas 
the New Testament was believed only by Christians. Hence I de¬ 
cided to become a convert to the Law of Moses. . . . Having made 
this decision and finding it unsafe to profess this religion in Portu¬ 
gal, I began to think of changing my residence and leaving my 
native home. I immediately resigned from my ecclesiastical bene¬ 
fice ... I also left a beautiful house situated in the best part of the 
city, which my father had built. When I had concluded all the 
necessary arrangements, my mother, brothers and myself boarded a 
ship, not without danger for it is illegal for those who are descended 
from Jews to depart without a special permit from the King. I 
must tell the reader that out of natural afEection, I had communi¬ 
cated to my family my sentiments on the falsity of our religion. . . . 
At the end of our voyage we arrived in Amsterdam where we found 
the Jews professing their religion with great freedom, as the Law 
directs them. We immediately fulfilled the precept concerning cir¬ 
cumcision. 

I had not been there very long before I observed that the customs 
and ordinances of the modem Jews were quite different from those 
commanded by Moses. Now if the Law was to be observed accord¬ 
ing to the letter, as it expressly declares, the Jewish interpreters are 
not justified in adding to it interpretations quite contrary to the 
original text. This provoked me to oppose them openly. Nay, I 
looked upon the open defense of the Law against such innovations 
as a service to God. The modem rabbis, like their ancestors, are 
an obstinate and stiff-necked race of men, vigorous advocates of the 
teachings and institutions of the Pharisees, not without a view to 
gain and, as is justly imputed to them, vainly fond of the conspicu¬ 
ous seats in the synagogue and greetings in the market place. Men 
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o£ this character could not bear my differing with them in the 
slightest degree. They insisted that I follow unswervingly their 
prescribed regulations or else suffer exclusion from the synagogue 
and the full sentence of excommunication. But it would have been 
unworthy of one who had so recently left his native country and 
been content to forego many other temporal advantages for liberty 
of conscience to be overawed and to submit to men who had no 
right to such power. Besides, I thought it both sinful and beneath 
a man to be a slave in things pertaining to the conscience. There¬ 
fore I resolved to suffer the worst they could inflict rather than 
recant. Accordingly, they excommunicated me from their congre¬ 
gation. Even my own brothers, who before had looked upon me as 
their teacher, dared not take any notice of me as they passed me in 
the streets, for fear of the rabbis. 

This state of affairs led me to write a tract in defense of myself 
and to prove plainly out of the Law of Moses the vanity and the 
invalidity of the traditions and ordinances of the Pharisees as well 
as their conflict with the Law.... It was with the idea of rendering 
me odious to the Christians and of silencing me completely that, 
even before my tract went to press, they employed a certain scholar 
[Samuel da Silva] to publish a book entitled Of the Immortality of 
the Soul [1623]. In it the scholar inveighed bitterly against me as 
one who defended the philosophy of Epicurus and who by denying 
the immortality of the soul disputed the very existence of God. At 
that very time I had, in reality, an incorrect idea of Epicurus. . . . 

The next step they took was to set their children upon me in the 
streets. They insulted me en masse as I walked along, abusing and 
railing at me. They cried out, “There goes a heretic, there goes an 
impostor.” At other times they assembled before my doors, flung 
stones at the windows and did everything they could to disturb and 
annoy me so that I could not live at peace in my own house. After 
the above-mentioned book was published, I . . . wrote an answer in 
which I opposed with all the power at my command the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. ... No sooner had this appeared in 
print than the elders and officials of the Jews agreed to make a com¬ 
plaint against me before the public magistrate. They asserted that 
I had published a book to disprove the immortality of the soul in 
order to subvert not only the Jewish, but also the Christian religion. 
As a result, I was apprehended and sent to prison from which, after 
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a confinement of eight or ten days, I was discharged upon giving 
security. For the magistrate fined me three hundred florins and 
confiscated my recently published books. . . . 

Sometime after this (as age and experience are apt to bring new 
discoveries to the mind of man and consequently to alter his judg¬ 
ment of things) I began to ask myself whether the law of Moses 
should be considered the law of God inasmuch as there were many 
arguments which seemed to persuade or rather determine the con¬ 
trary. At length I came to the conclusion that it was nothing but 
a human invention, like many other religious and legal systems in 
the world, and that Moses was not really its author. I noted that 
it contained many things contrary to the laws of nature; and God, 
who was the author of those laws, could not contradict Himself, 
which He must have done had He given to mankind rules and regu¬ 
lations contrary to the laws of nature. Having thus determined this 
point, I began to reason with myself in the following manner (I 
wish I had never entertained such a thought I): What can it profit 
me to spend all my days in this melancholy state, isolated from the 
society of this people and their elders, especially since I am a 
stranger in this country without any acquaintance among its in¬ 
habitants or even any knowledge of its language? How much better 
would it be for me to return to their community and conform to 
their ways in compliance with the proverb which directs us to do 
in Rome as the Romans do. These considerations led me to return 
to their society. Accordingly I made a formal recantation and sub¬ 
scribed to such regulations as they were pleased to impose upon 
me, after having lived for fifteen years in a state of separation from 
them. I must note that a certain cousin of mine helped to mediate 
this reconciliation. 

A few days after this I was accused by my nephew, a lad whom I 
kept in my house, of breaking the dietary laws. New and cruel 
proceedings were begun against me. My cousin, whom I mentioned 
before as a kind of mediator between us, thinking that my behavior 
brought dishonor on his mediation and being a proud, bold fellow 
and very hasty, declared himself openly my inveterate enemy. He 
won all my brothers over to his side and left nothing undone that 
might ruin my reputation and fortune, and deprive me of life it¬ 
self. He prevented a marriage which I was then just on the point 
of concluding, for I had lost my wife recently. He was also the 
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cause for one of my brothers withholding my property, which was 
in his possession. He also put a stop to the dealings which existed 
between us, as a result of which I suffered incredibly in my business 
affairs. In a word, he was a most implacable enemy to my reputa¬ 
tion, fortune and life. Besides this domestic war, if I may so call it, 
another of a more public nature was carried on against me by the 
rabbis and the people who began to persecute me with fresh hatred, 
behaving with such insolence to me that I justly came to abhor 
and detest them. 

About this time a new situation arose. One day I happened to 
be in the company of two men, one a Spaniard and the other an 
Italian, who came from London to Amsterdam. Both of them were 
Christians and not even related to Jews by descent. They revealed 
to me their present situation and asked my advice concerning the 
possibility of their becoming converts to Judaism. I dissuaded 
them from any such intention, advising them rather to bear the 
inconveniences of their present condition rather than to subject 
themselves to so burdensome a yoke with which they were unac¬ 
quainted. At the same time I cautioned them not to make the least 
mention to the Jews of what had passed between us. This they 
faithfully promised me. These perfidious wretches, however, in¬ 
duced by the hope of filthy lucre, instead of repaying me with 
gratitude, went and disclosed everything to my dear friends, the 
Pharisees. The oflicers of the synagogue convened, the rabbis were 
inflamed with resentment and the insolent rabble cried out with 
one voice, “Crucify himi” In short, I was asked to appear before 
the rabbinical court where the charges against me were read with 
as much solemnity and impressiveness as though I had been on trial 
for life. Then it was decided that if I were really a Jew, I ought 
to submit to their sentence; otherwise I must be excommunicated 
again. . . . 

Then my sentence was read out of a little book. It declared that 
I must enter the synagogue dressed in the clothes of mourning, 
holding a black wax taper in my hand and there to read distinctly 
before the whole congregation a form of recantation in which they 
described in the blackest colors the magnitude of my crimes. Then 
I was to submit to a public whipping with a scourge made of 
leather thongs. After that I was to prostrate myself at the entrance 
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of the synagogue that they might all pass over me. Moreover, I was 
to fast a certain number of days. 

No sooner had I heard my sentence than I was fired with indig¬ 
nation and resentment. However, withholding my anger as well 
as I could, I answered only that I could not consent to undergo 
such a severe sentence. They consulted together and proceeded to 
excommunicate me a second time. But not content with this, many 
of them spit upon me as they passed me in the streets and encour¬ 
aged their children to do likewise. The only reason why they did 
not stone me was because they wanted power. This persecution 
lasted for a period of seven years, and should I relate all that I suf¬ 
fered it would seem incredible... . When I was sick, nobody would 
attend me. If I suffered any other misfortune, it became a triumph 
and joy to them; if I proposed any one of them to act as judge 
between us the proposal was rejected. When I attempted to lay 
the whole case before a public magistrate, I found it very tedious 
and difficult, for judicial proceedings are at best both expensive 
and dilatory. 

During these troubles they would often exhort me to submit, 
saying: '*We are all your fathers and therefore you need not fear 
that we shall act unfairly or unkindly. Only say that you are ready 
to perform whatever we ask of you, leave the rest to us and all shall 
be made easy.” ... I understood how disgraceful it would be to 
surrender out of discretion and depend upon their mercy. Yet I 
wanted to put an end to this long affair and after much reluctance 
I prevailed upon myself to submit to their terms and to test their 
honor. ... I said to them, “I depend upon your mercy and I am 
ready to undergo whatsoever you are pleased to impose upon 
me.” . . . 

I entered the syngagogue, which was filled with curious specta¬ 
tors of both sexes. At the appointed time I walked up to the read¬ 
ing desk which was in the center and with a clear voice read aloud 
the form of confession which they had drawn up for me, namely, 
that I deserved to die a thousand deaths for the crimes I had com¬ 
mitted such as the profanation of the Sabbath, the breach of my 
religious vows, etc. ... To atone for these violations I submitted 
to their sentence and was ready to undergo whatever they wished 
to lay upon me, promising not to be guilty of similar crimes in the 
future. When I had finished reading I stepped down from the desk. 
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The chief elder came up to me and, whispering in my ear, bid me 
go to a certain corner of the synagogue. When I had done this, the 
doorkeeper asked me to strip. Accordingly I stripped myself down 
to the waist, tied a kerchief about my head, pulled oflE my shoes and, 
holding up my arms above my head, clasped a kind of pillar in my 
hands, to which the doorkeeper tied them with a rope. Having 
thus prepared myself for my punishment, the verger stepped for¬ 
ward and with a scourge of leather thongs gave me nine and thirty 
stripes, . . . During the period of my whipping they sang a psalm. 
Then I was ordered to sit down on the ground whereupon an elder 
came forward and absolved me from my excommunication. So now 
the gates of heaven which were doubly locked and barred against 
me were suddenly flung wide open. O the ridiculous ideas and con¬ 
ceits of mortals! After this I dressed and went to the entrance of 
the synagogue where I prostrated myself. The doorkeeper held up 
my head while everyone, both young and old, passed over me, step¬ 
ping with one foot on the lower part of my legs and making ridicu¬ 
lous gestures, more like monkeys than human beings. After they 
had all done this I got up and, being washed and made clean by a 
man who stood near me for that purpose, I went home. 

Now let nobody say that they did not do me honor, for if they 
scourged me yet they lamented over me and stroked my head. O 
shameless race of men! O detested fathers! You from whom I had 
nothing dishonorable to fear! You who said, far be it from us to 
abuse you indecently! Now let anyone who has heard my story 
judge how decent a spectacle it was to see an old man, a person of 
no mean rank, and one who was by nature exceedingly modest, 
strip naked before a large assemblage of men, women and children 
and scourged by order of his judges and those who deserved rather 
to be called abject slaves. Let him imagine the confusion and 
anguish such a one must suffer by being obliged to lie at the feet 
of his bitterest enemies and to be trampled upon by those who had 
already loaded him with injuries and insults. Think of him seeing 
his own brothers (O monstrous, inhuman and shameful treatment) 
who were educated in the same house, joining in an unnatural 
confederacy with his persecutors and unmindful of that great af¬ 
fection with which I always loved them. . . . 

If men would follow the dictates of reason and live according to 
the laws of nature they would all mutually love one another. Every- 
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one would then contribute his utmost to the relief of his neighbor 
or at least no man would injure another, for that would be acting 
contrary to human nature. Indeed, many of the evils in life arise 
out of the fact that men have invented laws directly contrary to 
those of nature and thereby create the cause for one man injuring 
and persecuting another. Then, too, many men easily deceive the 
unsuspecting by their extraordinary pretense to piety. They use 
religion as a cloak in order to prey upon those who are supersti¬ 
tious. These may aptly be compared to a thief in the night, who 
treacherously attacks us when we are off our guard and do not 
suspect any danger. . . . 

I may safely declare that if Jesus of Nazareth, whom the Chris¬ 
tians worship, were to preach today in Amsterdam and the Phar¬ 
isees, like their forefathers, decided to scourge him for opposing 
and condemning their tradition and hypocrisy, they might do it 
with impunity. . . . 

I have here given a true account of my life. I have laid before 
you fairly the part that I acted on the vain stage of this world 
during the course of a checkered and unsettled life. Now, readers, 
judge impartially and render your opinion on what I have written 
with freedom and truth, like brave and honest men. If there is 
anything in my story which arouses your compassion, let it teach 
you to pity me and to lament the miserable state of mankind in 
which you yourselves have an equal share. In order that it may be 
known who the author of this account was, let me note that while 
I lived as a Christian in Portugal, I was called Gabriel da Costa; 
but when I joined the Jewish fold (would that I never had done 
iti) my name was changed to Uriel- 
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Frangois, Prince de Marsillac and Due de la Rochefoucauld, was a 
contemporary of La Fontaine, Bossuet, Racine and Moliere, but he 
himself was not a particularly gifted person, nor did he hold high 
office or do anything out of the usual. He is remembered mainly 
because, as a powerful nobleman in the time of Richelieu and Louis 
XIV, he wrote a book which both mirrored and moulded the 
French spirit. His famous Maxims (1665), a distillation of his re¬ 
flections on man and his world, was said by Voltaire to be one of 
the books that ^'contributed most to the formation of the nation's 
taste by giving it a sense of fairness and precision," As La Roche¬ 
foucauld describes himself in the meticulous self-portrait that is 
given below, which is taken from his M^moires (written in 1658), he 
was a man of moderation, gentle in his ways, well mannered, de¬ 
tached without being cynical, and given to no passions. When he 
said, '^Our virtues are most frequently but vices disguised," and 
"We have all sufficient strength to endure the misfortune of others," 
he portrayed his mind as a disenchanted instrument used for obser¬ 
vation without undue bias for or against humanity* 


Describes Himself 


I AM OF MEDIUM STATURE, supplc and Well proportioned. I have 
a tanned complexion but quite smooth; a high forehead, of 
reasonable size; black eyes, small and deep-set; the eyebrows black 
and thick, but well turned. I would hesitate to say what kind of a 
nose I have; because it is neither blunt, nor acquiline, nor broad, 
nor pointed, at least so far as I believe; all that I know is that it 
is rather large than small and that it points a little downwards. I 
have a large mouth and ordinarily quite red lips, which are neither 

From: Mimoires du Due de la Rochefoucald (Paris, 1817). Translated, 
for this book, by the late Irina Padover. 
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well nor badly shaped. I have white teeth and passably regular. 
I have been told that I have a little too much chin: I have just 
looked in the mirror and I cannot decide about that. As for the 
shape of the face, it is either square or oval; which of the two it is 
would be very difficult for me to say. My hair is black and natu¬ 
rally curly, and withal quite thick and quite long enough for me 
to be able to claim a good-looking head. 

I have something fretful and haughty in my countenance: this 
leads many people to believe that I am scornful, although I am not 
really at all. I gesticulate freely, perhaps too much so, to the point 
of making too many gestures while speaking. This is the way I 
think, perhaps naively, that I am fashioned; and it will be found, I 
believe, that what I think of myself in this matter is not far re¬ 
moved from reality. I will employ the same fidelity for the rest of 
my portrait; for I have studied myself sufficiently to know myself 
well, and I shall lack neither the assurance to speak freely of my 
good qualities, nor the sincerity to admit frankly my faults. 

First, as to my disposition, I am melancholy, and I am so to a 
point that in the course of three or four years I have laughed hardly 
three or four times. It seems to me that this melancholy would be 
quite bearable and quite easy if it derived only from my tempera¬ 
ment; but so much comes from elsewhere and so fills my imagina¬ 
tion and occupies my mind that most of the time I either dream 
without saying a word, or I have an air of abstraction in my speech. 
I am very reserved with those whom I do not know. That is a fault, 
I realize, and I shall neglect nothing to correct it: but since a cer¬ 
tain somber air which I have in my face contributes to make me 
appear even more withdrawn than I am, and since it is not in our 
power to change a bad expression which comes from one's innate 
disposition, I think that after having corrected myself from within 
I will not always remain with this undesirable expression outside. 

I have intelligence and I do not hesitate to say it. For why pre¬ 
tend otherwise? To lower or to mitigate one's advantages, it seems 
to me, is to hide a little vanity under an apparent modesty and to 
employ a very shrewd manner in making believe that none is much 
better than one really is. As for me, I am content that one should 
consider me neither more handsome than I am, nor of a better 
temper than I have depicted myself, nor more intellectual or more 
rational than I am. To repeat, I have intelligence but it is im- 
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paired by melancholy; for, even though I have a fair command of 
language, a fortunate memory and I do not think too confusedly, I 
am nevertheless so strongly subject to my fretfulness that often I 
express very badly what I wish to say. 

The conversation of virtuous men is one of the pleasures that 
moves me most. I like it to be serious and that it be mostly of a 
moral nature. Still I can also enjoy it when it is playful; and if I 
do not utter many amusing trifles, it is not that I do not appreciate 
the value of well-expressed bagatelles or that I do not find this kind 
of banter very diverting, where there are certain quick wits who do 
it well. I write prose well and I make good verse; and if I were 
sensible of the glory which comes from that, I believe that with a 
little effort I could acquire quite a reputation. 

I like reading in general: the kind where one can find something 
which instructs the mind and fortifies the soul is what I like most. 
Above all, I have an extreme satisfaction in reading with a person 
of intelligence; because in this way one reflects every moment on 
what one reads, and the reflections which one makes form a con¬ 
versation that is most agreeable and most useful. 

I am quite a good judge of works of poetry and prose; but I ex¬ 
press my opinions in these matters perhaps too freely. But what is 
still a fault with me is that sometimes I have too scrupulous a 
delicacy and am too severe a critic. I do not hate listening to argu¬ 
ments, and often also I quite voluntarily join in a dispute, but ordi¬ 
narily I maintain my opinions with too much heat; and when 
sometimes somebody takes an unfair position, I, moved by a passion 
for reason, myself become very unreasonable. 

My sensibilities are on the side of virtue, my inclinations are fine, 
and I have so strong a desire to be an altogether upright man that 
my friends could not give me greater pleasure than candidly to 
point out my faults to me. Those who know me fairly well, and 
who have the kindness occasionally to do so, are aware that I have 
always received criticism with pleasure and all possible humility. 

All my passions are quite mild and controlled. Hardly anyone 
has seen me angry and I have never hated anybody. Nevertheless, 
I am not incapable of avenging myself if I have been offended and 
if my honor has been injured. On the contrary, I am certain that, 
instead of hate, a sense of duty in me would make me pursue my 
vengeance with more vigor than anybody else. 

Ambition moves me in no way. I dread but few things, and death 
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not at all. I am hardly sensitive to pity and I wish I had none. 
Still, there is nothing I would not do for the relief of an afflicted 
person, and I believe truly that one ought to do everything, even 
up to the point of showing much compassion, for the wretched 
are so sottish that this does them the greatest good in the world. 
But I hold also that one should content oneself with merely show¬ 
ing it, and to keep oneself carefully from having it. Pity is a passion 
which is good for nothing in a well-integrated person; it weakens 
the spirit and it should be left only to people who, never executing 
anything through reason, need passion to make them do things. 

I love my friends; and I love them in a way that I would not 
hesitate a moment to sacrifice my interests to theirs. I yield to 
them, and I suffer patiently their bad moods; but I am neither very 
affectionate in their presence nor greatly anxious about them in 
their absence. 

I have naturally very little curiosity about most things that in¬ 
terest other people. I am very secretive, and I have less difficulty 
than others in keeping silent about what has been told to me in 
confidence. I am extremely exact in keeping my word; I never fail 
in it, no matter what the consequences of my promise might be; 
and I have made that an indispensable law all my life. Among 
women my courtesy is extremely correct; and I do not believe I 
have ever said anything in their presence that might have caused 
them pain. When they are intelligent, I prefer their conversation 
to that of men: one finds in it a certain gentleness that is lacking 
in us; and it seems to me, besides that, that they express themselves 
with more clarity and that they give a more pleasant turn to their 
speech. As for gallantry, I had a little bit of it formerly; now I no 
longer have it, even though I am young. I have given up saying 
pretty things, and I am only surprised that there are still so many 
decent men who occupy themselves with such things. 

I very much approve of the beautiful passions; they show great¬ 
ness of soul; and though the anxieties which they cause are contrary 
to stem wisdom, they nevertheless so accommodate themselves to 
the most austere virtue that I do not believe they could be con¬ 
demned with justice. As for me, who had known all that was deli¬ 
cate and strong in the great feelings of love, if ever I should love 
again, it will assuredly be of that kind; but, constituted as I am, 
I do not believe that such knowledge as I have will ever proceed 
from my mind to my heart. 
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'"Hell hath no fury , . is vividly illustrated by Madame de Mon- 
tespan in her Memoires. Frangoise Athenais de Rochechouart de 
Mortimart was the daughter of a duke^ wife of a marquis, and mis¬ 
tress of a king. She was also one of the most beautiful women in 
France. At the age of twenty-two she had married the Marquis de 
Montespan and at twenty-six she met Louis XIV, who publicly 
added her to his harem. She ruled the royal heart and court for 
almost a decade, during which time she gave birth to two sons and 
three daughters whom the King acknowledged and ennobled. But 
Louis XIV, vain, small, and bigoted, was a goat among kings and 
she found herself supplanted by women with different charms. She 
remained at court for years, a ''supernumerary*^ as Louis cruelly 
called her, until one day Louis decided to marry Madame de 
Maintenon, the pious governess of De Montespan*s royal children. 
Madame de Montespan's fury and humiliation knew no bounds 
and, after an emotional outburst during which the King told her 
coldly to ask her husband to take her back, she left Versailles for 
good. The last years of her life were devoted to piety and charity. 


Dismissed as Royal Mistress 


T he king himself entered my apartment. 

He came toward me with a friendly air, and hardly remark¬ 
ing my agitation, which I was suppressing, he dared to address the 
following words to me: ‘'The shortest follies are the best, dear 
Marquise; you see things at last as they should be seen. . . . You are 
going to take the step of a clever woman, and everybody will ap¬ 
plaud you for it. It will be eighteen years tomorrow since we took 


From: Be Montespan, Classic Memoires (Inlrod. by George Saintsbury; 
New York, 1901), vol. I, pp, 196-202. 
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a fancy for each other. We were then in that period of life when 
one sees only that which flatters, and the satisfaction of the heart 
surpasses everything. Our attachment, if it had been right and 
legitimate, might have begun with the same ardor, but it could not 
have endured so long; that is the property of all contested affections. 

‘‘From our union amiable children have been bom, for I have 
done, and will do, all that a father with good intentions can do.... 
You have charmed by your wit and the liveliness of your character 
the busiest years of my life and reign. That pleasant memory will 
never leave. . . . Your children being proclaimed princes of France, 
the court will be their customary residence, but you will see them 
frequently, and can count on my commands. ... If you are 
prudent, you will write first to the Marquis de Montespan, not to 
annul and revoke the judicial and legal separation which exists, 
but to inform him of your return to reasonable ideas, and of your 
resolve to be reconciled with the public.'’ 

With these words the King ceased speaking. I looked at him with 
a fixed gaze; a long sigh escaped from my heaving breast, and I had 
with him, as nearly as I can remember, the following conversation: 

“I admire the sang-froid with which a prince who believes him¬ 
self, and is believed by the whole universe, to be magnanimous, 
gives the word of dismissal to the tender friend of his youth—to 
that friend who, by a misfortune which is too well known, knew 
how to leave all and love him alone. 

‘‘From the day when the friendship which had united us cooled 
and was dissipated, you have resumed with regard to me that dis¬ 
tance which your rank authorizes you, and on my side, 1 have sub¬ 
mitted to see in you only my King. This revolution has taken effect 
without any shock, or noise, or scandal. It has continued for two 
years already; why should it not continue in the same manner until 
the moment when my last two children no longer require my eyes, 
and presence, and care? What sudden cause, what urgent motive, 
can determine you to exclude me? Does not, then, the humiliation 
which I have suffered for two years any longer satisfy your aver¬ 
sion? . . . The places which you inhabit have neither charm nor 
attraction for my heart, which has always detested treachery and 
falseness. I consent to withdraw myself from your person, but on 
condition that the odious intriguer who has supplanted me shall 
follow the unhappy benefactress who once opened to her the doors 
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of this palace. I took her from a state of misery, and she plunges 
daggers into my breast.” 

‘‘The kings of Europe,” said the prince, white with agitation and 
anger, “have not yet laid down the law to me in my palace; you 
shall not make me submit to yours, madame. The person whom, 
for far too long, you have been offending and humiliating before 
my eyes, has ancestors who yield in nothing to your forefathers, 
and if you have introduced her to this palace, you have introduced 
here goodness, sweetness, talent, and virtue itself.... Stay, madame, 
stay, since great catastrophes appeal to and amuse you; after to¬ 
morrow you will be more than ever a supernumerary in this 
chateau.” 

At these words I realized that it was a question of the public 
triumph of my rival. All my firmness vanished; my heart was, as 
it were, distorted with the most rapid palpitations. I felt an icy 
coldness run through my veins, and I fell unconscious on my carpet. 

My woman came to bring me help, and when my sense returned, 
I heard the King say to my intendant: “All this wearies me beyond 
endurance; she must go this very day.” 

“Yes, I will go,” I cried, seizing a dessert knife which was on my 
bureau. I rushed forward with a mechanical movement upon my 
little Comte de Toulouse, whom I snatched from the hands of his 
father, and I was on the verge of sacrificing this child. 

I shudder every time I think of that terrible and desperate scene. 
But reason had left me; sorrow filled my soul; I was no longer my¬ 
self. My reader must be penetrated by my misfortune and have 
compassion on me. 

Madame de Maintenon, informed probably of this storm, arrived 
and suddenly showed herself. To rush forward, snatch away the 
dagger and my child, was but one movement for her. Her tears 
coursed in abundance; and the King, leaning on the marble of my 
chimney-piece, shed tears and seemed to feel a sort of suffocation. 

My woman had removed my children . .. Madame de Maintenon 
had slightly wounded herself in seizing my knife. I saw her tearing 
her handkerchief, putting on lavender-water in order to moisten 
the bandage. As she left me she took my hand with an air of 
kindness, and her tears began again. 

The King, seeing her go out, retired without addressing me a 
word. I might call as much as I would; he did not return. 
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Until nightfall I seemed to be in a state of paralysis. My arms 
were like lead; my will could no longer stir them. I was distressed 
at first, and then I thanked God, who was delivering me from the 
torments of existence. All night my body and soul moved in the 
torrent and waves of a fever handed over to phantoms; I saw in 
turn the smiling plains of paradise and the dire domain of hell. 
My children, covered with wounds, asked me for pardon, kneeling 
before me; and Madame de Maintenon, one mass of blood, re¬ 
proached me for having killed her. On the following day a copious 
bloodletting, prescribed by my doctor, relieved my head and heart. 

The following week Madame de Maintenon, entirely cured of 
her scratch . . . was married to the King of France. . . . 

I left Versailles very early. When I was seated in my carriage I 
noticed the King, who, from the height of his balcony in the court 
of marble, watched me set off and disappear. 

I settled at Paris ... I never returned to Versailles, except for 
the weddings of my eldest daughter and of my son [Due du Maine]. 
. . . P^re de Latour, my director, obtained from me ... a letter of 
reconciliation to the Marquis de Montespan. I had foreseen the 
reply, which was that of an obstinate, ill-bred, and evil man. 
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There are few more singular eccentrics than Frangois-Timoleon de 
Choisy, an extravagant flower of the court circle of Louis XIV^ who 
delighted in wearing feminine apparel which, incidentally, did not 
shock his contemporaries. What is particularly striking about this 
female impersonator is that he was an abbe, an author, and a mem¬ 
ber of the august French Academy. Among his interesting works 
are a History of the Church and Memoires, in the latter of which 
he tries to explain why it gave him pleasure to dress like a woman. 


Impersonates Females 


Y OU WANT ME TO WRITE the history of my life, Madam; truly 
you do not really mean it, do you? You certainly will find in it 
neither conquered cities, nor battles won; politics will not shine in 
it, nor war. Bagatelles, insignificant pleasures, childish trifles; do 
not expect anything else; a rather happy nature, tender inclina¬ 
tions, nothing gloomy in the disposition, gladness everywhere, de¬ 
sire to please, lively passions; [these are] deficiencies in men, virtues 
in the beautiful sex; you will feel ashamed when reading it; what 
then should I be when writing it? If I were to look for an apology 
in a bad education, nobody would excuse me. All this is a useless 
discussion; you command me, I obey. However, you find it advis¬ 
able, Madam, that I should obey you only in part; I shall, there¬ 
fore, describe several acts of my comedy which will not show any 
connection with the rest; for instance, I have a great mind to tell 
you my outstanding and memorable adventures of the Faubourg 
Saint-Marceau. 

Habits of early childhood are peculiar things, it is impossible to 

From: MSmoires de VAhhd de Choisy (Biblioth^ue des Curieux; Paris, 
1920), pp. 11-17. Translated, for this book, by Edward Hopf. 
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get rid of them: my mother, almost immediately after my birth, 
had accustomed me to wearing female attire; I continued to make 
use of them during my youth. I appeared on the stage of a large 
city for a period of 5 months, playing the roles of young girls; 
everybody was misled thereby; I had lovers to whom I granted small 
favors, but I was most reserved with regard to the greater favors; 
and everybody praised my modesty. I enjoyed this more than any¬ 
thing that life can possibly afford. 

Gambling, which has always been a temptation to me, has cured 
me of these bagatelles for several years, but every time I ruined 
myself in games of hazard and gave up gambling, I fell back into 
my former frailty and I became again a woman. 

For this purpose I bought a house in the Faubourg Saint- 
Marceau, right in the middle of the bourgeoisie and the common 
people, so that I might dress as my fancy dictated among this crowd 
which would not gossip about anything I was doing. I began by 
having my ears pierced once more, since the former punctures had 
closed up again; I put on embroidered corsets and dressing gowns 
of black gold-brocade, with frills of white silk, equipped with a 
girdle with stays and a large bow of ribbons in the back to em¬ 
phasize my figure, a long train, a powdered wig, pendant earrings, 
beauty spots (mouches), and a small bonnet with a top-knot (fon~ 
tange). 

At first I had only a gown of black cloth, buttoned in front with 
black buttonholes down to the very bottom, and a train half an ell 
long, with a lackey as train-bearer, a small and slightly powdered 
wig, very simple ear-clips, and two large velvet beauty spots on my 
temples. I went to see the cur^ of Saint-M^dard who strongly 
praised my gown and told me that it was much more elegant than 
those little abbes with their tight-fitting coats and small cloaks 
which do not inspire respect in anybody; that was pretty much the 
kind of garments worn by many Paris clergymen. I then went to 
see the church-wardens who had rented me a pew opposite the 
pulpit, and afterwards I paid all my visits in the quarter, to the 
Marquise d’Usson, the Marquise de Meni^res, and all my other 
neighbors. For a whole month I never wore any different garments 
and never failed to attend, every Sunday, the high mass and the 
sermons of the curd, which gave him great pleasure. Once a week 
I accompanied the vicar, or Monsieur Gamier, whom I had chosen 
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for my confessor, to visit the poor and give alms. However, at the 
end of one month, I left three or four upper buttons of my robe 
open, in order to expose a bodice of silver moire which I was wear¬ 
ing underneath. I wore diamond earrings which I had bought from 
the jeweler M. Lambert five or six years earlier. My wig was a 
little longer and covered with more powder than before; it was cut 
in such a manner as to make my earrings plainly visible. I also 
put three or four small beauty spots around my mouth or on my 
forehead. Thus I remained for another month without any further 
embellishments, so that the people might get accustomed imper¬ 
ceptibly and believe that they had always seen me thus; which is 
what actually happened. 

When I noticed that my plan had succeeded, I at once opened 
five or six buttons in the lower part of my gown, to expose a dress 
of speckled black silk, which was shorter than the gown; I also wore 
underneath a petticoat of white damask, which was visible only 
when I had a train-bearer. I no longer wore long stockings, because 
it seemed to me that it belonged more to a woman, and I was not 
afraid of being cold, since it was summer. I had a muslin scarf, 
whose heavy tassels covered a large knot of black ribbon which was 
attached to the top of my robe, but which did not prevent showing 
the part of my shoulders which had kept their whiteness owing to 
the great care I had been taking of them all my life; every night I 
washed my neck and throat with eau de vie and rubbed them with 
pomade made of lambs* feet which caused my skin to become soft 
and white. 

Thus, gradually, I accustomed the world to see me made up. I 
invited Mme. d*Usson and five or six of my neighbors to supper. 
When M. le cure came to see me at seven o’clock that evening, we 
asked him to join us; good fellow that he is, he accepted. 

‘In future,” said Mme. d’Usson, “I shall call you Madame.” 

She turned me around and around in front of the cur^ and said; 
“Isn’t that a lovely lady?” 

“It’s true,” said he; “but she is disguised.” 

“No sir,” I told him, “no indeed; in future, I shall never dress 
otherwise; I shall wear nothing but black dresses lined with white; 
or white dresses lined with black. These ladies advise me, as you 
see, to dress like that and they assure me that it is not at all un¬ 
becoming; moreover, I want to tell you that two days ago I dined 
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at Mme. la Marquise de Noailles; her brother-in-law came to visit 
and greatly praised my attire, and, in his presence, the whole com¬ 
pany called me Madame” 

“Ah!'' exclaimed the cur^, “I yield to such an authority and I 
admit, Madame, that you look extremely well.'' 

The butler announced that dinner was ready. We remained at 
the table until eleven o'clock, and my servants took the priest home. 

Whenever I went to see him I made no effort not to wear my 
gown, and everybody got used to it. 

I have tried to find out whence I derived so bizarre a pleasure, 
and arrived at the following: It is God's desire to be loved, adored; 
man, insofar as his frailty permits, has the same ambition. In other 
words, since it is beauty which produces love which is ordinarily 
the lot of women, if men have or imagine they have some attractive 
traits causing them to be loved, they try to augment such attractions 
by adopting female attire, which adds to their charm. They then 
experience the inexpressible pleasure of being loved. 

I have felt more than once what I have just said from tender 
experience; and when I attended balls or comedies, wearing beauti¬ 
ful gowns, diamonds and beauty spots, and overheard people near 
me whispering, “Look what a beautiful person," I tasted a pleasure 
which can be compared to nothing else, so great it was. Ambition, 
wealth, even love cannot compare with it, because we always love 
ourselves more than others do. 



VOLTAIRE 


1694-1778 


It is regrettable that Voltaire has not written an autobiography to 
measure up to his genius. His M^moires (1750) is a disappointing 
booh, being neither exhaustive nor illuminating, and lacking in 
introspection. He has, of course, poured his amazing personality 
into thousands of brilliant letters and articles, wherein he shines as 
the greatest writer of his age and one of the wittiest of all time. 

Voltaire here describes the famous Mme. du Chdtelet, his mis¬ 
tress, a highly intellectual lady with whom he lived for many years 
until her death parted them. 


His Intellectiml Mistress 


I WAS TIRED OF THE LAZY and turbulent life led at Paris, of the 
multitude of petit-maitres, of bad books printed with the appro¬ 
bation of censors and the privilege of the king, of the cabals and 
parties among the learned; and of the mean arts, plagiarism, and 
book-making which dishonour literature. In the year 1733, I met 
with a young lady who happened to think nearly as I did, and who 
took a resolution to go with me and spend several years in the 
country, there to cultivate her understanding, far from the hurry 
and tumult of the world. 

This lady was no other than the Marchioness du Chdtelet, who, 
of all the women in France, had a mind the most capable of the 
various branches of science. Her father, the Baron de Breteuil, had 
taught her Latin, which she understood as perfectly as Madame 
Dacier. She knew by rote the most beautiful passages in Horace, 
Virgil, and Lucretius, and all the philosophical works of Cicero 
were familiar to her. Her inclinations were more strongly bent to¬ 
wards the mathematics and metaphysics than any other studies, and 

From: Autobiography, A Collection (London, 1826), vol. 11, pp. 27-30; 60-63. 
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seldom has there been united in the same person so much justness 
and discernment, and elegance of taste, with so ardent a desire of 
information. 

Yet, notwithstanding her love of literature, she was not the less 
attached to the world, and those amusements which were adapted 
to her sex and age; she, however, determined to quit them all, and 
go and bury herself in an old ruinous chateau, upon the borders 
of Champagne and Lorraine, and situated in a barren and un¬ 
healthy soil. This old chiteau she ornamented and embellished 
with tolerably pretty gardens; I built a gallery, and formed a very 
good collection of natural history: add to which, we had a library 
not badly furnished. 

We were visited by several of the learned, who came to philoso¬ 
phize in our retreat. . . . 

I taught English to Madame du Chatelet, who, in about three 
months, understood it as well as I did, and read Newton, Locke, 
and Pope, with equal ease. She learned Italian likewise as soon. 
We read all the works of Tasso and Ariosto together, so that when 
Algarotti came to Cirey, where he finished his Neutonianismo per 
le dame (the ladies’ Newton), he found her sufficiently skilful in his 
own language to give him some excellent information by which he 
profited, Algarotti was a Venetian, the son of a very rich trades¬ 
man, and very amiable; he had travelled all over Europe, he knew 
a little of every thing, and gave to every thing a grace. 

In this our delightful retreat we sought only instruction, and 
troubled not ourselves concerning what passed in the rest of the 
world. We long employed all our attention and powers upon Leib¬ 
nitz and Newton: Madame du Chitelet attached herself first to 
Leibnitz, and explained one part of his system, in a book exceed¬ 
ingly well written, entitled Institutions de physique. She did not 
seek to decorate philosophy with ornaments to which philosophy is 
a stranger; such affectation never was part of her character, which 
was masculine and just. The properties of her style were clearness, 
precision, and elegance. If it be ever possible to give the semblance 
of truth to the ideas of Leibnitz, it will be found in that book: but 
at present few people trouble themselves to know how or what 
Leibnitz thought. 

Bom with a love of truth, she soon abandoned system, and ap¬ 
plied herself to the discoveries of the great Newton; she translated 
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his whole book on the principles of mathematics into French; and 
when she had afterwards enlarged her knowledge, she added to this 
book, which so few people understood, an Algebraical Commentary, 
which likewise is not to be understood by common readers. . . . 

At Cirey we cultivated all the arts; it was there I composed Alzire, 
Merope, L'Enfant prodigue, and Mahomet For her use I wrote an 
Essay on Universal History, from the age of Charlemagne to the 
present. . . . 

After having spent six years in this retreat, in the midst of the 
arts and sciences, we were obliged to go to Brussels, where the 
family of Du Chatelet had long been embroiled in a lawsuit with 
the family of Honsbrouk. . . . 

But I had a still superior happiness at Brussels, and which gave 
me infinite pleasure. I terminated the lawsuit, by an accommoda¬ 
tion, in which the two families had been ruining each other with 
expenses for near sixty years, and gained two hundred and twenty 
thousand livres paid in ready money to the Marquis du Chitelet.... 

My connexion with Madame du Chitelet was never interrupted; 
our friendship, and our love of literature, were unalterable; we 
lived together both in town and out of town. Cirey is situated upon 
the borders of Lorraine, and King Stanislaus at that time kept his 
little agreeable court at Luneville. Old and fanatic as he was, he 
yet had a friendship with a lady who was neither. His affections 
were divided between Madame la Marquise de BoujHers, and a 
Jesuit, whose name was Menou; a priest, the most daring, the most 
intriguing I have ever known. 

This man had drawn from King Stanislaus, by means of his 
Queen, whom he had governed, about a million of livres, near 
forty-two thousand pounds, part of which were employed in build¬ 
ing a magnificent house for himself and some Jesuits of Nancy. This 
house was endowed with twenty-four thousand livres, or a thou¬ 
sand pounds a year; half of which supplied his table, and the other 
half was to give away to whom he pleased. The King’s mistress 
was not by any means so well treated; she scarcely could get from 
his Polish Majesty wherewith to buy her petticoats; and yet the 
Jesuit envied what she had, and was violently jealous of her power. 
They were at open war, and the poor King had enough to do every 
day when he came from mass to reconcile his mistress and his con¬ 
fessor. Our Jesuit at last having heard of Madame du Chdtelet, 
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who was exceedingly well shaped, and still tolerably handsome, 
conceived the project of substituting her for Madame de BoufiGiers. 

Stanislaus amused himself sometimes in writing little works, 
which were bad enough, and Menou imagined an authoress would 
succeed with him as a mistress better than any other. With this fine 
trick in his head he came to Cirey, cajoled Madame du Chatelet, 
and told us how delighted King Stanislaus would be in our com¬ 
pany. He then returned to the King, and informed him how 
ardently we desired to come and pay our court to His Majesty. 
Stanislaus asked Madame de Boufflers to bring us; and we went to 
pass the whole year, 1749, at Lundville. But the projects of the holy 
Jesuit did not succeed; the very reverse took place; we were devoted 
to Madame de Boufflers, and he had two women to combat instead 
of one. . . . 

Madame du Chatelet died in the palace of Stanislaus, after two 
days of illness; and we were so affected, that not one of us ever 
remembered to send for priest, Jesuit, or any of the Seven Sacra¬ 
ments. It was we, and not Madame du Chitelet, who felt the hor¬ 
rors of death. The good King Stanislaus came to my chamber, and 
mixed his tears with mine: few of his brethren would have done so 
much on a like occasion. He wished me to stay at Lun^ville, but 
I could no longer bear the place, and returned to Paris. 

It was my destiny to run from king to king, although I loved 
liberty even to idolatry. The King of Prussia, whom I had fre¬ 
quently given to understand I would never quit Madame du 
Chatelet for him, would absolutely entrap me, now he was rid of 
his rival. He enjoyed at that time a peace, which he had purchased 
with victory; and his leisure hours were always devoted to making 
verses, or writing the history of his country and campaigns. He 
was well convinced, that in reality his verse and prose too, were 
superior to my verse and prose, as to their essence; though as to 
the form, he thought there was a certain something, a turn, that I, 
in quality of Academician, might give to his writings; and there 
was no kind of flattery, no seduction, he did not employ to engage 
me to come. 

Who might resist a monarch, a hero, a poet, a musician, a phi¬ 
losopher, who pretended too to love me, and whom I thought I 
also loved? I set out once more for Potsdam, in the month of June, 
1760. 



DAVID HUME 


1711-1776 


How does a philosopher feel when he knows he is dying? Four 
months before his death David Hume, the Scottish philosopher- 
historian, knowing that he was facing a ^'speedy dissolution/' made 
a calm survey of his own character. He had achieved a wide repu¬ 
tation as a thinker with his Treatise of Human Nature (1739) and 
as an historian with his History of England from the Invasion of 
Julius Caesar to the Revolution of 1688, a book great enough to be 
quoted by such men as Thomas Jefferson and admired by Winston 
Churchill (who called it his "'boyhood's manual"), and at the age of 
sixty-five he faced death with cheerful detachment. Suffering from 
an incurable disease in his bowels, he nevertheless was in fine spirit 
and said this was the best period of his life. 

A contemporary. Lord Charlemon, thus described this easygoing 
philosopher whose favorite position was on a sofa with his legs up: 

His face was broad and fat, his mouth wide, and with¬ 
out any other expression than that of imbecility. His eyes 
vacant and spiritless, and the corpulence of his whole per¬ 
son was far better fitted to communicate the idea of a 
turtle-eating alderman, than of a refined philosopher. His 
speech in English was rendered ridiculous by the broadest 
Scotch accent, and his French was, if possible, still more 
laughable; so that wisdom most certainly never disguised 
herself before in so uncouth a garb. 

And one recalls Gibbon's wonderfully ironic remark that Hume's 
language was full of "Gallicisms, solecisms, and Scotticisms." 
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**My Own Character’'’' 


I WAS BORN THE TWENTY-SIXTH of April, 1711, old Style, at 
Edinburgh. I was of a good family both by father and 
mother. My father’s family is a branch of the early Home’s or 
Hume’s; and my ancestors had been proprietors of the estate which 
my brother possesses for several generations. My mother was daugh¬ 
ter of Sir David Falconer, president of the college of justice. . . . 

My family, however, was not rich; and, being myself a younger 
brother, my patrimony, according to the mode of my country, was 
of course very slender. My father . . . died when I was an infant, 
leaving me with an elder brother and sister, under the care of our 
mother, a woman of singular merit: who, though young and hand¬ 
some, devoted herself entirely to the rearing and educating of her 
children. I passed through the ordinary course of education with 
success, and was seized very early with a passion for literature, 
which has been the ruling passion of my life. . . . 

I returned to Edinburgh in 1769 very opulent (for I possessed a 
revenue of one thousand pounds a year), healthy, and though some¬ 
what stricken in years, with the prospect of enjoying long my ease, 
and of seeing the increase of my reputation. 

In spring, 1775, I was struck with a disorder in my bowels, which 
at first gave me no alarm, but has since as I apprehended it, be¬ 
come mortal and incurable. I now reckon upon a speedy dissolu¬ 
tion. I have suffered very little pain from my disorder; and, what 
is more strange, have, notwithstanding the great decline of my 
person, never suffered a moment’s abatement of my spirits; inso¬ 
much that were I to name a period of my life which I should most 
choose to pass over again, I might be tempted to point to this later 
period. I possess the same ardour as ever in study, and same gaiety 
in company. I consider, besides, that a man at sixty-five, by dying, 
cuts off only a few years of infirmities; and though I see many 
symptoms of my literary reputation’s breaking out at last with 
additional lustre, I know that I could have but very few years to 


From: Autobiography, A Collection (London, 1826), vol. II, pp. 8-9. 
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enjoy it. It is difficult to be more detached from life than I am at 
present. 

To conclude historically with my own character. I am, or rather 
was (for that is the style I must now use in speaking of myself, 
which emboldens me the more to speak my sentiments) I was, I say, 
a man of mild disposition, of command of temper, of an open, 
social, and cheerful humour, capable of attachment, but little sus¬ 
ceptible of enmity, and of great moderation in all my passions. 
Even my love of literary fame, my ruling passion, never soured my 
temper, notwithstanding my frequent disappointments. My com¬ 
pany was acceptable to the young and careless, as well as to the 
studious and literary; and as I took a particular pleasure in the 
company of modest women, I had not reason to be displeased with 
the reception I met from them. In a word, though most men, any¬ 
wise eminent, have found reason to complain of calumny, I never 
was touched, or even attacked, by her baleful tooth; and though 
I wantonly exposed myself to the rage of both civil and religious 
factions, they seemed to be disarmed in my behalf of their wonted 
fury. My friends never had occasion to vindicate any one circum¬ 
stance of my character and conduct: not but that the zealots, we 
may well suppose, would have been glad to invent and propagate 
any story to my disadvantage, but they could never find any which 
they thought would wear the face of probability. I cannot say there 
is no vanity in making this funeral oration of myself; but I hope it 
is not a misplaced one; and this is a matter of fact which is easily 
cleared and ascertained. 

April 18, 1776. 

[Hume died August 26, ^776] 



JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 

1712-1778 


Rousseau's Confessions is an autobiographic work famous less for 
its veracity than for its influence. Much of the book is, apparently, 
imaginary, particularly his detailed love affairs. But its fine de¬ 
scriptive passages and its total lack of inhibitions combine to make 
the Confessions a literary landmark. It has influenced a whole gen¬ 
eration of French writers—notably Chateaubriand, Sand, De Musset, 
Hugo, de Stael, Lamartine—who, in turn, shaped much of Europe's 
literature in the nineteenth century. 

The Confessions was written between 1765 and 1770, when Rous¬ 
seau was undergoing physical and mental stresses that made con¬ 
temporaries describe him as ''mad." The first six books of the 
Confessions were published in 1781; the second six in 1788. They 
make a relentlessly unsparing self-portrait. 

This passage describes Rousseau's debut to fame. It tells how his 
prize-winning essay, Discours sur les arts et sciences, written at the 
age of thirty-seven in paradoxical praise of the "noble savage," 
launched him on his tumultous career as a writer. 


Prize-Winning Essay Changes His Life 


T he summer of 1749 was excessively hot. Vincennes is reck' 
oned to be two leagues distant from Paris. Being unable to 
afford a conveyance, I set out at two o'clock in the afternoon on 
foot, when I was alone, and walked fast. . . . The trees on the road 
. . . hardly afforded any shade, and often, exhausted by heat and 
fatigue, I threw myself on the ground, being unable to walk any 
further. In order to moderate my pace, I bethought myself of tak- 

From: Confessions, Vol. II, Bk, 8 (London, J. M. Dent; New York; E. P. 
Dutton, 1931. Translated by John Grant, first privately printed, Edinburgh, 
1904), selections from pp, 2-19. 
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ing a book with me. One day I took the Mercure de France, and, 
while reading as I walked, I came upon the subject proposed by the 
Academy of Dijon as a prize essay for the following year: “Has the 
progress of the arts and sciences contributed more to the corruption 
or purification of morals?*' 

From the moment I read these words, I beheld another world 
and became another man. Although I have a lively recollection of 
the impression which they produced upon me, the details have 
escaped me since I committed them to paper in one of my four 
letters to M. de Malesherbes. . . . 

What I distinctly remember on this occasion is, that on my ar¬ 
rival at Vincennes I was in a state of agitation bordering upon 
madness. Diderot perceived it. I told him the reason, and read to 
him the Prosopopoea of Fabricius [a soliloquy of the Roman Gen¬ 
eral, which Rousseau introduced in his essay], written in pencil, 
under an oak tree. He encouraged me to allow my ideas to have 
full play, and to compete for the prize. I did so, and from that 
moment I was lost. The misfortunes of the remainder of my life 
were the inevitable result of this moment of madness. 

With inconceivable rapidity, my feelings became elevated to the 
tone of my ideas. All my petty passions were stifled by the enthusi¬ 
asm of truth, liberty and virtue; and the most astonishing thing is, 
that this fervor continued in my heart for more than four or fi.ve 
years. . . . 

I worked at this Essay in a very curious manner, which I have 
adopted in almost all my other works. I devoted to it the hours of 
the night when I was unable to sleep. I meditated in bed with my 
eyes shut, and turned and re-turned my periods in my head with 
incredible labor. Then, when I was finally satisfied with them, I 
stored them up in my memory until I was able to commit them to 
paper; but the time spent in getting up and dressing myself made 
me forget everything, and when I sat down in front of my paper I 
could recall scarcely anything of what I had composed. I conceived 
the idea of making Madame le Vasseur my secretary, . . . When she 
came, I dictated to her from my bed the result of my labors of the 
preceding night; and this plan, to which I have long adhered, has 
saved me from forgetting much. 

When the Essay was finished I showed it to Diderot, who was 
pleased with it, and suggested a few corrections. This production. 
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however, although full of warmth and vigor, is altogether destitute 
of logic and arrangement. Of all the works that have proceeded 
from my pen, it is the weakest in argument and the poorest in har¬ 
mony and proportion; but, however great a man’s natural talents 
may be, the art of writing cannot be learnt all at once. 

I sent off the work without mentioning it to anyone. . . . 

In the following year [1750] I heard that my Essay, of which I 
had not thought any more, had gained the prize at Dijon. This 
news awoke again all the ideas which had suggested it to me, ani¬ 
mated them with fresh vigor, and stirred up in my heart the first 
leavening of virtue and heroism, which my father, my country, and 
Plutarch had deposited there in my infancy. I considered that noth¬ 
ing could be grander or finer than to be free and virtuous, above 
considerations of fortune and the opinion of mankind, and com¬ 
pletely independent. . . . From that moment my mind was made 
up. . . . 

In the state of independence in which I intended to live, it was 
necessary, however, to find means of subsistence. I bethought my¬ 
self of a very simple plan: copying music at so much a page. ... As 
I had taste and ability for this, and as it was the only occupation 
which would provide my daily bread without personal dependence, 
I was satisfied with it. . . . I became a copyist of music. ... I have 
so little regretted it, that I have never abandoned this employment 
except under compulsion, and then only to resume it as soon as I 
was able. 

The success of my first Essay made it easier for me to carry out 
this resolution. After it had gained the prize, Diderot undertook 
to get it printed. While I was in bed he wrote me a note, inform¬ 
ing me of its publication and the effect it had produced. ‘"It has 
gone up like a rocket,” he told me; “such a success has never been 
seen before.” This voluntary approval of the public, in the case 
of an unknown author, gave me the first real assurance of my abil¬ 
ity, as to which ... I had until then always been doubtful. . . . 

No sooner had my Essay appeared, than the defenders of litera¬ 
ture fell upon me as if by common consent. Indignant ... I took 
up my pen and treated some of them in such a manner that they 
no longer had the laugh on their side. . . . 

All these polemics took up a great deal of my time, which was 
lost to my copying, without any advantage to the cause of truth, or 
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profit to my purse. Pissot, who was my publisher at the time, gave 
me very little for my brochures, and often nothing at all; for in¬ 
stance, I never received a sou for my first Essay; Diderot gave it to 

him for nothing_In the meantime, my copying was a failure. I 

carried on two trades, which was the way to fail in both. 

They were contradictory in another way—the different mode of 
life which they forced me to adopt. The success of my first writings 
had made me the fashion. The position which I had taken up 
aroused curiosity; people were anxious to make the acquaintance of 
the singular man, who sought no one’s society, and whose only 
anxiety was to live free and happy after his own fashion; this was 
sufi&cient to make this an impossibility for him. My room was never 
free from people who, under different pretexts, came to rob me of 
my time.... The more I offended people, the more obstinate they 
became. I could not refuse everybody. While I made a thousand 
enemies by my refusals, I was incessantly a slave to my desire to 
oblige; and, however I managed, I never had an hour to myself 
during the day. 

I then discovered that it is by no means so easy as one imagines 
to be poor and independent. I wanted to live by my profession; 
the public would not have it. They invented a thousand ways of 
indemnifying me for the time which they made me lose. Presents 
of all kinds were always being sent to me. Soon I should have been 
obliged to show myself like Punch, at so much a head. I know no 
slavery more auel and degrading than that. I saw no remedy for 
it, except to refuse all presents, great and small, and to make no 
exception.... The only effect of this was to increase the number 
of donors.... Many, who would not have given me a crown if I 
had asked for it, never ceased to importune me with their offers, 
and to avenge themselves when they found them rejected, charged 
me with arrogance and ostentation.... 



GIOVANNI GIACOMO CASANOVA 
DE SEINGALT 


1725-1798 


The handsome Casanova's famous Mdmoires (in 12 vols.) is a record 
of adventures and amours which becomes almost monotonous by 
repetition; but his R^cit de sa Captivitd (1788), which describes his 
incredible escape from a Venetian gaol on November 1, 1756, is a 
classic tale of human fortitude. 

A professional charlatan, amorist, and all-around rogue, Casanova 
roamed through the capitals of Europe as a diplomat, abbe, spy, or 
gambler. He moved in the highest circles, made and lost fortunes, 
fought duels, was welcomed in the finest boudoirs and expelled 
from the best places. Clever and charming, he personally knew 
Rousseau and Voltaire, was decorated by the Pope with the Order of 
the Golden Spur, met Frederick the Great at Potsdam, visited Cath¬ 
erine the Great in St. Petersburg, and conversed with Louis XV at 
Versailles. He died tamely and obscurely in the Bohemian chateau 
of Count von Waldstein, where he served in his declining years as 
a librarian. 


Escapes from Prison 


T he greatest comfort to a man in sujffering is the hope of a 
speedy release. He sighs for the moment when he shall see the 
end of his woes; he fancies that his wishes can hasten it on, and 
would do anything on earth to know what hour is fixed for the ces¬ 
sation of his misery: but no one can tell at what moment an event 
will happen which depends on the determination of another, unless 
that person has announced it. But the sufferer, who is weak and 
impatient, is predisposed to be superstitious. . . . 

I was in this state of mind. But not knowing what means to em¬ 
ploy to compel Fate to reveal through the Bible the end in store for 
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me—that is to say, the hour at which I should recover the incom¬ 
parable blessing of liberty—I resolved to consult the divine poem of 
Messer Ludovico Ariosto, “Orlando Furioso,” which I knew by 
heart, and in which I delighted up in my cell. I worshipped the 
genius of that great poet, and thought him far better fitted than 
Virgil to tell my fortune. With this idea I wrote down a question 
addressed to the imaginary intelligence, asking in which canto of 
Ariosto's poem I should find the day of my deliverance prophesied. 
Afterwards I composed an inverted pyramid of the numbers de¬ 
rived from the words in the question, and by subtracting nine from 
each pair of figures I had nine for a remainder. I concluded that 
the prophecy I sought must be in the ninth canto. I pursued the 
same method to arrive at the line and stanza containing the oracle, 
and I found seven as the number of the stanza, and one for the line. 

I took up the poem, my heart beating as though I really had the 
most entire confidence in this oracle. I opened it, turned over the 
leaves, and read these words: 

Fra il fin d*Ottobre e il cap ni Novembre. 

The perfect appropriateness of the line struck me as so remark¬ 
able that, though I cannot say that I altogether believed in the 
oracle, the reader will forgive me if I confess I did my utmost to 
verify it. The curious part of the matter is, that between the last of 
October and the beginning of November there is but the one in¬ 
stant of midnight; and it was exactly as the clock struck midnight 
on the 31st of October that I quitted my prison, as the reader will 
presently learn. . . . 

The hour strikes. Hark, the angell 

Soradaci was about to fall on his face, but I assured him that this 
was superfluous. In three minutes the hole was pierced through; 
the board fell at my feet, and Father Balbi slid into my arms. 

We embraced, and he gave me my crowbar and a pair of scissors. 
I desired Soradaci to trim our beards, but I could not help laughing 
as I saw the creature, open-mouthed, staring at this strange angel, 
who looked more like a demon. Though utterly bewildered, he cut 
our beards to perfection. 

Being impatient to survey the locality, I desired the monk to re¬ 
main with Soradaci, for I would not leave him alone, and I went 
out. I found the hole rather narrow; however, I got through. I 
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got above the cell in which the Count lay; I went down and 
cordially embraced the venerable gentleman. I saw a man of a 
figure ill suited to surmount the difficulties of such an escape over 
a steep roof covered with sheet lead. He asked me what my plan 
was, and told me that he thought I had been rather heedless in 
my action. 

“I only want to go on/’ said I, “step by step to liberty or 
death.” . . . 

I left him to inspect the outer roof, getting as close as I could 
to the outer side of the loft. Having succeeded in touching the in¬ 
side of the rafters at the part where it was lowest, I perched myself 
on a beam, such as are to be found under the roof of every large 
palace. I poked at the rafters with the end of my bar, and to my 
joy found them half-rotten; at each touch the wood fell in dust. 
Being sure, therefore, that I could make a large enough opening in 
less than an hour, I returned to my cell and spent the next four 
hours in cutting up sheets, counterpanes, and mattress covers, to 
make ropes of. I took care to tie all the knots myself, to be sure of 
their firmness, for a single knot badly tied would have cost us our 
lives. When all was done I found we had about a hundred yards 
of rope. . . . 

When the rope was finished, I made a bundle of my coat, my 
silk cloak, some shirts, stockings, and handkerchiefs, and we all 
three went into the Count’s cell. This worthy man first congratu¬ 
lated Soradaci on having been so lucky as to be put in the same 
room with me, and being so soon enabled to recover his freedom. 
The man’s stupid amazement almost made me laugh. I no longer 
attempted any concealment, for I had thrown off the mask of Tar- 
tuffe, which I had found most inconvenient while this villain had 
compelled me to wear it. . . . I told the monk to collect his things 
while I went to make the hole in the roof of the loft. 

At two hours after sunset the hole was finished; I had worked the 
rafters to powder, and the opening was twice as large as was need¬ 
ful. I could touch the sheet of lead outside. I could not raise it 
single-handed, because it was riveted; the friar helped me, and by 
pushing the crowbar between the gutter and the sheet of lead I de¬ 
tached it; then raising it on our shoulders, we bent it up high 
enough to allow of our squeezing through the opening. Putting my 
head out to reconnoitre, I saw with dismay how bright the moon 
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was, now in the first quarter. It was a check which we must endure 
with patience, and wait till midnight to escape, when the moon 
would have gone to light up the Antipodes. On such a glorious 
night all Venice would be out on the piazza below, and we dared 
not venture out on the roof; our shadows cast on the ground would 
have attracted attention; our extraordinary appearance up there 
would excite general curiosity, and above all, that of Messer Grande 
and his spies, the sole guards of Venice. Our fine scheme would 
soon have been disturbed by their odious interference. I therefore 
decided positively that we were not to creep out till the moon had 
set. . . . 

It was time to be off. The moon had set. I hung half the rope 
round Balbi's neck on one side and his bundle of clothes on the 
other shoulder. I did the same for myself; and both, in our waist¬ 
coats with our hats on, went to the opening in the roof. 

“And issuing forth we then beheld the stars*'--Dante. 

I crept out first; Balbi followed me. Soradaci, who had accom¬ 
panied us to the roof, was ordered to pull the sheet of lead down 
again and then to go and pray to his saint. Crawling on my knees 
on all fours, I clutched my crowbar firmly, and stretching as far as 
I could, I slipped it obliquely between the points of the sheets; 
then, grasping the end of the sheet I had turned up, I dragged 
myself up to the ridge of the roof. The friar, to follow me, inserted 
the fingers of his right hand into the belt of my breeches. Thus I 
had the double task of a beast which drags and carries both at once, 
and that on a steep roof, made slippery by a dense fog. Half-way 
up this dreadful climb, Balbi bid me stop, for one of his parcels had 
fallen, and he hoped it might not have gone further than the gutter. 
My first impulse was to give him a kick and send him after his 
bundle; but, God be praised, I had enough self-command not to do 
this, for the punishment would have been too severe for both of us, 
I alone could never have escaped. I asked him whether it was the 
packet of ropes, but as he replied that it was only his bundle, in 
which he had a manuscript he had found in the loft, and which he 
had hoped would make his fortune, I told him he must take pa¬ 
tience; for that a step backwards would be fatal. The poor monk 
sighed, and clinging still to my waist-band, we climbed on again. 

After having got over fifteen or sixteen sheets of lead with im¬ 
mense difficulty, we reached the ridge, on which I perched myself 
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astride, and Balbi did the same. We had our back to the island of 
San Giorgio Maggiore, and two hundred yards in front of us we 
saw the numerous cupolas of the church of Saint Mark, which is in 
fact part of the Ducal Palace. ... I began by relieving myself of 
my load, and desired my companion to follow my example. He 
tucked his bundle of ropes under him as best he might, but wanting 
to take oflE his hat, which inconvenienced him, he managed so 
badly that it rolled from ledge to ledge, and went to join the bun¬ 
dle of clothes in the canal. My poor comrade was in despair, 
bad omeni” he exclaimed. . .. 

After sitting some minutes looking about me, I desired the monk 
to remain motionless till I should return, and I made my way for¬ 
ward, shuffling along astride on the roof without any difficulty, my 
bolt in my hand. I spent above an hour going about the roof, 
examining and observing every corner, but in vain; nowhere did I 
see anything to which I could attach a cord. I was in the greatest 
perplexity. I could not for a moment think of the canal, nor of the 
palace courtyard, and among the many cupolas of the church I saw 
nothing but precipitous walls leading to no open space. To get be¬ 
yond the church to the Canonica I should have had to surmount 
such steep slopes that I had no hope of achieving it, and it was 
natural that I should reject as impossible everything that did not 
seem feasible. The situation in which I found myself required 
daring, but absolutely no rashness. It was such a dilemma as I 
imagine can have no parallel for difficulty in any moral question. 

However, I had to come to some conclusion: I must either get 
away or return to my cell, never probably to leave it again; or 
again, throw myself into the canal. In this predicament a great 
deal must be left to chance, and I must begin somewhere. I fixed 
my eyes on a dormer window on the side towards the canal, and 
about two-thirds of the way down. It was far enough from the spot 
we had started from to make me think that the loft it lighted was 
not connected with the prison I had broken out of. It could light 
only an attic, inhabited or vacant, over some room in the palace, 
where, when day should dawn, the doors no doubt would be 
opened. I was morally certain that the attendants in the palace, 
even those of the Doge himself, who should happen to see us, 
would be eager to favor our escape rather than place us in the 
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hands of justice, even if they had recognized us as the greatest of 
state criminals; so horrible was the inquisition in their eyes. 

With this idea I decided on inspecting that window; so, letting 
myself slip gently down, I soon was astride on the little roof. Then 
resting my hands on the ledge, I stretched my head out and suc¬ 
ceeded in seeing and touching a little barred grating, behind which 
there was a window glazed with small panes set in lead. The win¬ 
dow did not trouble me, but the grating, slight as it was, seemed to 
me an insurmountable difficulty, for without a file I could not get 
through the bars, and I only had my crowbar. I was checked, and 
began to lose heart, when a perfectly simple and natural incident 
revived my spirit. . . . 

It was the clock of Saint Mark’s at this moment striking midnight 
which roused my spirit, and by a sudden shock brought me out of 
the perplexed frame of mind in which I found myself. That clock 
reminded me that the morning about to dawn was that of All 
Saints’ Day; that consequently my saint’s day~if indeed I had a 
patron saint—and my Jesuit confessor’s prophecy recurred to my 
mind. But I admit that what tended most to restore my courage, 
and really increased my physical powers, was the profaner oracle of 
my beloved Ariosto: 

"'Between the end of October and the beginning of November/* 

If a great misfortune sometimes makes a small mind devout, it is 
almost impossible that superstition should not have some share in 
the matter. The sound of the clock seemed to me a spoken charm 
which bade me act and promised me success. Lying flat on the roof 
with my head over the edge, I pushed my bar in above the frame 
which held the grating, determined to dislodge it bodily. In a 
quarter of an hour I had succeeded; the grating was in my hands 
unbroken, and having laid it by the side of the dormer I had no 
difficulty in breaking in the window, though the blood was flowing 
from a wound I had made in my left hand. 

By the help of my bar I got back to the ridge of the roof in the 
same way as before, and made my way back to where I had left my 
companion. I found him desperate and raging; he abused me foully 
for having left him there so long. He declared he was only waiting 
for seven to strike to go back to prison. . . . 

Having gathered up my bundles, I made my way back to the 
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window. When we were just over it I explained to Balbi exactly 
what I had done, and consulted him as to how we were to get into 
the loft through the window. The thing was quite easy for one of 
us; the other could let him down. But I did not see how the second 
man was to follow him, as there was no way of fixing the rope 
above the window. By going in and letting myself drop I might 
break my legs and arms, for I did not know the height of the win¬ 
dow above the floor. To this wise argument, spoken with perfect 
friendliness, the brute replied in these words: 

'Xet me down, at any rate, and when I am in there you will have 
plenty of time to find out how you can follow me.” 

I confess that in my first impulse of indignation I was ready to 
stab him with my crowbar. A good genius saved me from doing so, 
and I did not even utter one word of reproach for his selfishness and 
baseness. On the contrary, I at once unrolled my bundle of rope, 
and fastening it firmly under his arm-pits I made him lie flat on 
his face, his feet outwards, and then let him down onto the 
roof of the dormer. When he was there, I made him go over the 
edge and into the window as far as his hips, leaving his arms on 
the sill. I next slipped down to the little roof, as I had done before, 
lay down on my stomach, and holding the rope firmly, told the 
monk to let himself go without fear. When he had landed on the 
floor of the attic he undid the rope, and I, pulling it up, found that 
the height was above fifty feet. To jump this was too great a risk. 
As for the monk, now he was safe after nearly two hours of anguish 
on a roof, where, I must admit, his situation was far from com¬ 
fortable, he called out to me to throw in the ropes and he would 
take care of them. I, as may be supposed, took good care not to 
follow this absurd injunction. 

Not knowing what to do, and awaiting some inspiration, I clam¬ 
bered once more to the ridge; and my eye falling on a spot near a 
cupola, which I had not yet examined, I made my way thither. I 
saw a little terrace or platform covered with lead, close to a large 
window closed with shutters. There was here a tub full of wet 
mortar with a trowel, and by the side a ladder, which I thought 
would be long enough to enable me to get down into the attic 
where my comrade was. This settled the question. I slipped my 
rope through the top rung, and dragged this awkward load as far as 
the window. I then had to get the clumsy mass into the window; it 
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was above twelve yards long. The difficulty I had in doing it made 
me repent of having deprived myself of Balbi's assistance. I pushed 
the ladder along till one end was on the level of the dormer and 
the other projected by a third beyond the gutter. Then I slid down 
on the dormer roof; I drew the ladder close to my side and fastened 
the rope to the eighth rung, after which I again allowed it to slip 
till it was parallel with the window. Then I did all I could to 
make it slip into the window, but I could not get it beyond the fifth 
rung because the end caught against the inner roof of the dormer, 
and no power on earth could get it any further without breaking 
either the ladder or the roof. There was nothing for it but to tilt 
the outer end; then the slope would allow it to slide in by its own 
weight. I might have placed the ladder across the window and 
have fastened the rope to it to let myself down, without any risk; 
but the ladder would have remained there, and next morning 
would have guided the archers and Lorenzo to the spot where we 
might still be hiding. 

I would not run the risk of losing by such an act of imprudence 
the fruit of so much labor and peril, and to conceal all our traces 
the ladder must be got entirely into the window. Having no one 
to help me, I decided on getting down to the gutter to tilt it, and 
attain my end. This in fact I did, but at so great a risk that but for 
a sort of miracle I should have paid for my daring with my life. I 
ventured to let go of the cord that was attached to the ladder with¬ 
out any fear of its falling into the canal, because it was caught on 
the gutter by the third rung. Then, with my crowbar in my hand, 
I cautiously let myself slide down to the gutter by the side of the 
ladder; the marble ledge was against my toes, for I let myself down 
with my face to the roof. In this attitude I found strength enough 
to lift the ladder a few inches, and I had the satisfaction of seeing it 
go a foot further in. As the reader will understand, this diminished 
its weight very perceptibly. What I now wanted was to get it two 
feet further in, by lifting it enough; for after that I felt sure that by 
climbing up to the roof of the dormer once more, I could, with the 
help of the rope, get it all the way in. To achieve this I raised my¬ 
self from my knees; but the force I was obliged to exert to succeed 
made me slip, so that I suddenly found myself over the edge of the 
roof as far as my chest, supported only by my elbows. 

It was an awful moment, which to this day I shudder to think of. 
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and which it is perhaps impossible to conceive of in all its horror. 
The natural instinct of self-preservation made me almost uncon¬ 
sciously lean with all my weight, supporting myself on my ribs, and 
I succeeded—miraculously, I felt inclined to say. Taking care not to 
relax my hold, I managed to raise myself with all the strength of 
my wrists, leaning at the same time on my stomach. Happily there 
was nothing to fear for the ladder, for the lucky—or rather the un¬ 
lucky—push which had cost me so dear, had sent it in more than 
three feet, which fixed it firmly. Finding myself resting on the gut¬ 
ter literally on my wrists and my groin, I found that by moving my 
right side I could raise first one knee and then the other onto the 
parapet. Then I should be safe. 

However, my troubles were not yet over, for the strain I was 
obliged to exert in order to succeed gave me such a nervous spasm 
that a violent attack of painful cramp seemed to cripple me com¬ 
pletely. I did not lose my head, and remained perfectly still till 
the spasm was over, knowing that perfect stillness is the best cure 
for nervous cramps—I had often found it so. It was a frightful mo¬ 
ment. A few minutes after, I gradually renewed my efforts. I suc¬ 
ceeded in getting my knees against the gutter, and as soon as I had 
recovered my breath I carefully raised the ladder, and at last got it 
to the angle where it was parallel with the window. Knowing 
enough of the laws of equilibrium and the lever, I now picked up 
my crowbar; and climbing in my old fashion, I hauled myself up 
to the roof and easily succeeded in tilting in the ladder, which the 
monk below received in his arms. I then flung in my clothes, the 
ropes and the broken pieces, and got down into the attic, where 
Balbi received me very heartily and took care to remove the ladder. 

Arm in arm, we surveyed the dark room in which we found our¬ 
selves; it was thirty paces long by about twenty wide. At one end 
we felt a double door formed of iron bars. This was unpromising, 
but laying my hand on the latch in the middle it yielded to the 
pressure, and the door opened. We first felt our way round this 
fresh room, and then, trying to cross it, ran up against a table with 
armchairs and stools around it. We returned to the side where we 
had felt windows, and having opened one, by the dim starlight we 
could see nothing but steep roofs between domes. I did not for an 
instant think of escaping by the window; I must know where I was 
going, and I did not recognize the spot where we were. So I closed 
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the window, and we went back to the first room, where we had left 
our baggage. Quite worn out, I let myself drop onto the floor, and 
putting a bundle of rope under my head, utterly bereft of all power 
of body or of mind, I fell into a sweet sleep. I gave myself up to it so 
passively, that even if I had known that death must be the end of 
it I could not have resisted it; and I remember distinctly that the 
pleasure of that sleep was perfectly delicious- 



EDWARD GIBBON 


1737-1794 


After Edward Gibbon had completed the last volume of his im-^ 
mortal History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
which had occupied him for nearly a quarter of a century^ he was 
middle-aged and famous^ and his mind went back to his own past. 
He decided, perhaps because he then lived in Lausanne which was 
the scene of the one great romance of his youth, to write an auto- 
biography. It begins thus: 

In the fifty-second year of my age, after the completion 
of an arduous and successful work, I now propose to em¬ 
ploy some moments of my leisure in reviewing the simple 
transactions of a private and literary life. Truth, naked 
and unblushing truth . . . miLSt he the sole recommenda¬ 
tion of this personal narrative. 

His Autobiography has some of the qualities of quiet irony and 
stylistic cadence that made the Decline and Fall an historical mas¬ 
terpiece, and, in its devotion to truth, this ordinarily reticent 
Englishman tells the story of his frustrated love for a Swiss girl. 
Mile. Susan Curchod. Gibbon^s father, who controlled the purse¬ 
strings, forbade marriage with the foreign woman, and so, the 
ironic historian relates, *T sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a sonT He 
never married, but Mile. Curchod was destined for another sort of 
fame; she became the wife of Louis XVTs famous Minister Necker 
and mother of the well-known Mme. de Stael, 
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Frustrated in Love 


I HESITATE, from the apprehension of ridicule, when I ap¬ 
proach the delicate subject of my early love. By this word 
I do not mean the polite attention, the gallantry, without hope or 
design, which has originated in the spirit of chivalry, and is inter¬ 
woven with the texture of French manners. I understand by this 
passion the union of desire, friendship, and tenderness, which is in¬ 
flamed by a single female, which prefers her to the rest of her sex, 
and which seeks her possession as the supreme or the sole happiness 
of our being. I need not blush at recollecting the object of my 
choice; and though my love was disappointed of success, I am 
rather proud that I was once capable of feeling such a pure and 
exalted sentiment. The personal attractions of Mademoiselle Su¬ 
san Curchod were embellished by the virtues and talents of the 
mind. Her fortune was humble, but her family was respectable. 
Her mother, a native of France, had preferred her religion to her 
country. The profession of her father did not extinguish the mod¬ 
eration and philosophy of his temper, and he lived content, with a 
small salary and laborious duty, in the obscure lot of minister of 
Grassy, in the mountains that separate the Pays de Vaud from the 
county of Burgundy. In the solitude of a sequestered village he 
bestowed a liberal and even learned education on his only daugh¬ 
ter- She surpassed his hopes by her proficiency in the sciences and 
languages; and in her short visits to some relations at Lausanne, 
the wit, the beauty, and erudition of Mademoiselle Curchod were 
the theme of universal applause. The report of such a prodigy 
awakened my curiosity; I saw and loved. I found her learned with¬ 
out pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in sentiment, and elegant 
in manners; and the first sudden emotion was fortified by the habits 
and knowledge of a more familiar acquaintance. She permitted me 
to make her two or three visits at her father’s house. I passed some 
happy days there, in the mountains of Burgundy, and her parents 

From: Gibbon, The Autobiography and Correspondence (London, 1869), 
pp. 47-48. 
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honourably encouraged the connection. In a calm retirement the 
gay vanity of youth no longer fluttered in her bosom; she listened 
to the voice of truth and passion; and I might presume to hope that 
I had made some impression on a virtuous heart. At Grassy and 
Lausanne I indulged my dream of felicity; but on my return to 
England, I soon discovered that my father would not hear of this 
strange alliance, and that without his consent I was myself desti¬ 
tute and helpless. After a painful struggle I yielded to my fate: I 
sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son; my wound was insensibly healed 
by time, absence, and the habits of a new life. My cure was accel¬ 
erated by a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerfulness of 
the lady herself; and my love subsided in friendship and esteem. 
The minister of Grassy soon afterwards died; his stipend died with 
him; his daughter retired to Geneva, where, by teaching young 
ladies, she earned a hard subsistence for herself and her mother; 
but in her lowest distress she maintained a spotless reputation and 
a dignified behaviour. A rich banker of Paris, a citizen of Geneva, 
had the good fortune and good sense to discover and possess this 
inestimable treasure; and in the capital of taste and luxury she re¬ 
sisted the temptations of wealth, as she had sustained the hardships 
of indigence. The genius of her husband had exalted him to the 
most conspicuous station in Europe. In every change of prosperity 
and disgrace he has reclined on the bosom of a faithful friend; and 
Mademoiselle Curchod is now the wife of M. Necker, the minister, 
and perhaps the legislator, of the French monarchy. 
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1743-1793 


In the past the royal bed was a recognized means for the attainment 
of fame and fortune on the part of women who were beautiful or 
ambitious. Being a king^s mistress^ in a period when women*s 
opportunities were severely limited, was an accepted profession and, 
so to speak, an honest way of making a living. Marie Jeanne Becu, 
Comtesse du Barry, was a distinguished and eminently successful 
practitioner of this profession. 

An illegitimate child of a tax-collector, she became a courtesan in 
Paris and was used by the dissolute Count Jean du Barry as a decoy 
to attract customers to his gambling enterprise. Recognizing in her 
looks and gracious manners a potential source of power, Jean du 
Barry claimed that she was married to his brother, and groomed 
her meticulously for her role as the insatiable Louis XV^s mistress; 
the consummate skill with which he accomplished his task is told 
by Madame du Barry in her Memoires, which she wrote in 1788, 
with altogether engaging candor. ''After all/^ she says, "the world 
is but an amusing theatre, and I see no reason why a pretty woman 
should not play a principal role in it.^* 

For five years, until the King's death, she was the reigning mis¬ 
tress at Versailles, a frank, witty, good-natured beauty. When her 
royal lover died, his successor the obese Louis XVI, whom she had 
indiscreetly called a "fat, ill-bred boy/' exiled her from court and 
she lived in wealthy retirement until the French Revolution.*" The 
Jacobins were less considerate than the King. On December 7, 
1793, the Revolutionary Tribunal condemned her to death and she 
was guillotined that same night. 

♦ See Saul K. Padover, The Life and Death of Louis XVI (1939). 
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Prepares To Be Louis XV's Mistress 


A S I GREW UP I BECAME handsomcr every day; at least they told 
L me so, and, considering all things, I do not refuse to believe 
that such was the case. It is to my face alone (and I know it) that 
I am indebted for my elevation. . . . 

I was then pretty, I had a charming air; but I should more par¬ 
ticularly have been seen when decked out in my Sunday clothes. 
The joy which this apparel gave me added to my beauty, for I had 
even then some previous instinct of coquetry; it must be inherent 
in our sex. I was anxious to please; I wished to please even myself. 
I studied the looking-glass of my mother, and those of all our neigh¬ 
bors to which I could obtain access. How many moments have I 
passed in unsophisticated admiration of my increasing beauty! At 
first I regarded myself, then my simple gown; my gown, because it 
was a part of myself, a portion of my little person. And then, on 
leaving my dear mirror, I looked at my receding figure as long as I 
could catch a glimpse of it. 

Fortunately for my vanity, I was not the only person who thought 
me handsome, and my beauty gained me all hearts. It was which 
of our neighbors should make most of me, caress me, and testify 
their admiration. Everywhere I was welcomed, and my company 
sought. How happy was I those days! . . . 

I was alone one morning in my apartment when the Comte Jean 
[du Barry] entered. ... I saw clearly that matters did not exactly 
jump with his humor, but that aflEected me the less, for since I had 
lived with him I was accustomed to these strokes of good and bad 
fortune. . . . He placed himself stationary before me and folding 
his hands over his breast, said . . , 

“I shall not be content until you have given me the King of 
France for a successor.” 

“What, still harping on that string?” 

“Yes, my beauty, I think of it night and day. . . . Think of the 
brilliant destiny that you may obtain! The place of Madame de 

From: Memoirs of Madame du Barry, in Autobiography, A Collection 
(London, 1830), vol. I, pp. 5-6, 57-95. 
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Pompadour is vacant; it is for you to take it. You become the dis¬ 
penser of honors and favors, all your whims will be realized, all 
your caprices satisfied/’ 

“On my word, that would be mighty agreeable, but what preten¬ 
sions have I to such fortune? . . . Have you forgotten who I am?’' 

“A very lovely woman, capable of turning a stronger head than 
the king's* He must be wearied with the monotony of his amours. 
They only introduce virgins to him, or women who pretend to be 
so. Then respect twists the neck of all pleasure. They are statues, 
automata, destitute of life or soul. Morbleu! you will know how 
to behave with a king.” 

“Oh, as to that you may be sure, king, or no king, I shall alter 
none of my ways for him.” . .. 

Comte Jean was delighted. “Good,” said he, “all goes as it should 
. . . Lebel knows me already. . . . My dear, be charming, be flighty, 
throw, if you like, your cap at the ceiling. We are playing for high 
stakes, and Lebel must be infatuated that a still greater man than 
himself may be also infatuated.” 

From this moment Comte Jean employed himself about my dress 
with the most attentive care. He was not content with anything, 
and aflEronted my hairdresser and corset maker. . . . 

We awaited M. Lebel with incredible impatience. The valet de 
chambre of the king's had immense influence with his master. He 
was the superintendent of the secret pleasures, no trifling affair, I 
can assure you. Besides, M. Lebel was powerful in his ministry; he 
could grant or refuse the honor of a share of the king's bed. . . . 

The Comte Jean and myself expected Lebel with the utmost im¬ 
patience. ... I certainly am indebted to him for all my good for¬ 
tune; true, but there are moments when I feel myself irritated 
against him, on reflecting upon the anxiety he then caused me. 
Ambition is contagious, and by dint of hearing Comte Jean say that 
I should please the king, I had determined on persuading myself 
that it was so, and every delay seemed an affront to my beauty. I 
was astonished at his daring thus to defer the happiness of the king, 
or that if they had spoken to him of me, that he was not in greater 
haste to offer his homage to the Comtesse du Barry. 

This title and this name had been conferred on me by the Comte 
Jean, about the month of December 1767. As he had several 
brothers in Languedoc he thought he could make it credited that 
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I was married to one of them, believing that the name of sister-in- 
law could give to our intimacy the excuse which he required for it. 
Comte Jean saw further than I did. I obeyed him, assumed my 
nom de guerre, and in this way we were prepared for whatsoever 
should fall out. . . . 

One morning Comte Jean entered my apartment, his face beam¬ 
ing with delight. 

“Read,” said he, giving me a letter, . . Lebel is coming to 
Paris, and will dine with us. . . 

Comte Jean insisted on presiding at my toilette. He acquitted 
himself of the task with a most laughable attention. During two 
good hours, at least, he tormented first Henriette, and then the fe¬ 
male hairdresser, for I had not yet followed the mode, which began 
to be very general, of having my hair dressed by a man. Comte 
Jean passed alternately from my dressing-room to the kitchen. He 
knew Lebel was a gallant and a gourmand, and he was anxious to 
please him in all senses at once. 

At one o’clock I was under arms, and prepared to receive him on 
whom my destiny depended. As soon as I reached the drawing¬ 
room, Comte Jean compelled me to submit to the test of a rigid 
examination. . . . “You are charming, divine,” he said. “Lebel 
ought to go and hang himself if he does not fall down at your 
knees.” 

Soon afterwards the folding-doors were hastily opened, and a 
servant announced, “M. Lebel, premier de sa Majeste . . 

The Comte presented him to me, “Sister, this is M. Lebel, who 
has done us the honor to come and dine with us.” 

“And he confers a real pleasure on us,” said I, looking smilingly 
on M. Lebel. My look had its eflEect, for Lebel remained mute 
and motionless from admiration at my person. At length he stam¬ 
mered out a few incoherent words, which I imagined to be compli¬ 
ments. 

The Comte watched Lebel anxiously. . . . “Well, sir, what think 
you of our celestial beauty?” 

“She is worthy of a throne,” replied Lebel. . . . 

Two days elapsed without being marked by any event. . . . On the 
third morning ., . Lebel entered-... Comte Jean instantly led him 
into another room, and when they were alone, Lebel said to him, 
“Your sister-in-law . . . has occupied my thoughts since I have 
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known her, and in my enthusiasm I could not help speaking of her 
in a certain quarter. So highly have I eulogized her, that His 
Majesty desires an interview with her. . . 

At length, we set out according to our agreement with Lebel; I 
was closely muffled up in my large caliche—the carriage rolled along 
till we reached Versailles, where we had for the last month engaged 
a lodging, which might be useful to us at all events; we alighted, 
and, after vainly seeking a few moments’ repose, proceeded on foot 
to Lebel, in whose apartments we were to attire ourselves in a suit¬ 
able manner.. . . 

Lebel, with the most ceremonious gallantry, conducted me to a 
private dressing-room, where I found several females waiting to as¬ 
sist me at my toilette; I abandoned myself to their cares, which 
were, indeed, most skilfully exercised in my behalf. They wrought 
wonders in my appearance, bathing me after the Eastern fashion, 
adorning my hair and person, till I issued from their hands bloom¬ 
ing and beauteous as a houri. 

When I returned to the room in which Lebel was expecting me, 
his surprise was almost overpowering. 

‘Tou are indeed,” exclaimed he, “the new sun which is to rise 
upon Versailles.” 

“Excellent,” cried I, '"Mats avant de me lever il faut que je me 
couche!* 

... All at once the hasty sound of a bell, violently pulled, was 
heard. 

“The object of your attack approaches,” said Lebel to me, “it 
would be as well to reconnoitre a little. Remember, not a word of 
his rank, no cast down, timid looks at his sovereign power; no 
bending of knees, or faltering of voice.” 

. . . We proceeded onwards till we reached the apartment where 
our invited friends were expecting us; and here I will, with the 
reader’s permission, digress awhile, in order to say a few introduc¬ 
tory words respecting the four personages with whom I had the 
honor of supping. 

And first, Louis XVth, King of France (or as he was upon the 
present occasion styled the Baron de Gonesse), was one of those sen¬ 
timental egotists who believed he loved the whole world, his sub¬ 
jects, and his family; whilst in reality, the sole engrossing object was 
sel^. Gifted with many personal and intellectual endowments, which 
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might have disputed the palm with the most lively and engaging 
personages o£ the court, he was yet devoured by ennui, and of this 
he was well aware, but his mind was made up to meet this ennui, 
as one of the necessary accompaniments of royalty. Devoid of taste 
in literary matters, he despised all connected with belles lettres, and 
esteemed men only in proportion to the number and richness of 
their armorial bearings. M. de Voltaire ranked with him beneath 
the lowest country-squire; and the very mention of a man of letters 
was terrifying to his imagination from its disturbing the current of 
his own ideas; he revelled in the plenitude of power, yet felt dis¬ 
satisfied with the mere title of king. He ardently desired to sig¬ 
nalize himself as the first general of the age, and prevented from 
obtaining this highest of honors, entertained the utmost jealousy 
of Frederick II, and spoke with undisguised spleen and ill-humor of 
the exploits of his brother of Prussia. The habit of commanding, 
and the prompt obedience he had ever met with, had palled upon 
his mind, and impressed him with feelings of indifference for all 
things which thus appeared so easily obtained: and this satiety and 
consequent listlessness was by many construed into melancholy of 
disposition. He disliked any appearance of opposition to his will; 
not that he particularly resented the opposition itself, but he knew 
his own weakness, and feared lest he should be compelled to make 
show of a firmness he was conscious of not possessing. For the 
clergy he entertained the most superstitious veneration; and he 
feared God because he had a still greater awe and dread of the 
devil. In the hands of his confessor he confidently believed was 
lodged absolute power to confer on him unlimited license to com¬ 
mit any or every sin. He greatly dreaded pamphlets, satires, epi¬ 
grams, and the opinion of posterity, and yet his conduct was that of 
a man who scoffs at the world's judgment. . . . 

Immediately after Lebel had conducted me into the salon, he 
was called away, and quit us. The king rose and approached me, 
saluting me with the most admirable gallantry, and addressing to 
me the most encouraging and Ratifying words. His gentle, yet pol¬ 
ished, manners, his fine countenance, noble air, and the free and 
unrestrained glances of admiration which sparkled in his eyes, 
communicated to me a feeling of support and confidence which 
effectually reassured me. . . . He bestowed upon me the most in¬ 
toxicating attention. Never was first sight more effective, and never 
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did a flame so rapidly increase as did the passion o£ my noble 
adorer. Ere we had seated ourselves at the supper-table, he was 
ages gone in love. , . . 

The supper terminated, the king’s friends remained some time 
conversing with us. Whilst these noblemen [Due de Richelieu, 
Marquis de Chauvelin, Due de la Vauguyon] were busily celebrat¬ 
ing my praises in words sufficiently loud to reach the king’s ear, he 
[Baron de Gonesse], standing by my side, was prosecuting his suit 
in the most ardent terms. I received his overtures with becoming 
grace and modesty. As I have before said, the exterior of the king 
was very prepossessing, and what he wanted in youth, he made up 
by all the mature graces of dignified royalty. At last Lebel ap¬ 
peared, and made me a sign to rise from my seat. Up to this period 
nothing had happened to betray the incognito of the monarch, and 
in order to keep up my pretended ignorance of his grandeur, I quit 
the apartment with litde ceremony. Lebel conducted me to an 
adjoining chamber, furnished with the utmost magnificence. When 
we were seated, he turned to the Comte Jean, who had followed 
us, and said, ‘It rests with yourself whether you will return to Paris, 
or remain at Versailles. But as for milady, who seems much fa¬ 
tigued, she will, we trust, honor us by accepting a bed at the 
chateau.” 

. . . And here I trust I may be pardoned if I pass over certain de¬ 
tails which could not, at this lapse of time, interest or amuse any 
one; besides, although I have found no difficulty in reciting former 
events of my life, I find my pen more prudish and coy, than were 
my ears or mouth. All I shall say is, that the following day, as soon 
as I was left alone in my chamber, Lebel entered, and prostrating 
himself at the side of my bed— 

“Madame la comtesse,” said he, “is queen and mistress here. Not 
only has your noble lover failed to communicate to me the usual 
signal of disgust or dislike, but he has spoken of you to me in the 
most favorable light, declaring that, for the first time in his life, he 
felt the influence of a true and sincere affection; for this reason he 
desired I would not to convey to you the contents of this casket, as 
originally intended.” 

“And what does it contain?” asked I, with childish eagerness. 

“Oh, a trifle unworthy of her who is now the mistress of his 
warmest love; only a purse containing a hundred louis, and a suit 
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of emeralds worth a similar sum. He bade me say it might have 
served to recompense a mere fleeting fancy, but that it is unworthy 
of your charms, nor can he insult you by the offer of it.’’ 

“Will he see me again?” inquired I. 

“Tomorrow evening, if agreeable to you.” 

“Only say that his wishes are mine.” 

. . . Later that day I received from His Majesty a magnificent 
diamond agraffe, worth at least 60,000 francs, and bank notes to 
the amount of 200,000 livres. 

Comte Jean and I were well nigh stupefied with astonishment at 
the sight of such treasures. . . . We divided them into two equal 
portions, one of which he put into his pocket, and the other into 
my escritoire. . . . That evening he gave me many counsels for the 
future which I promised to observe.. .. Upon how many follies did 
we then discuss, which, but a few days afterwards, we found prac¬ 
ticable. The different ministers passed in review before us; some 
we determined upon retaining, whilst others were dismissed, and 
already I began in mind to act with sovereign power over these 
illustrious personages, amongst whom I anticipated shortly playing 
so important a part. 

“After all,” said I, “the world is but an amusing theatre, and I 
see no reason why a pretty woman should not play a principal role 
in it.” 



VITTORIO ALFIERI 


1749-1803 


Italy’s national poet and dramatist Alfieri was a man of violent 
emotionsy hating follies and tyrannies equally. He was horn in 
Astij Piedmont, on January 17, 1749, ‘'of noble, opulent, and re¬ 
spectable parents.” Disgusted with the petty tyrannies of his native 
country, he roamed through Europe, in a self-imposed but turbu¬ 
lent exile. His European adventures, like those of his contem¬ 
porary, Casanova, included many love affairs—the sweet and heaxjy 
burden of his "amorous chains,” as he called them. How he broke 
one of those agonizing love ties he tells in this extraordinary pas¬ 
sage from his Autobiography. 


Conquers Love Through Poetry 


(1774). ONCE RESTORED, I rcsumed my amorous chains with sadness. 

... In the meantime while I dragged out my days in this 
slavish servitude [being a Cavaliere servente: a gentleman dancing 
attendance upon his lady-love, singing songs, writing love verses, 
combing her lap dog, carrying her mantles, shawls, and reticules, 
as the then-prevalent Italian custom required], ashamed of myself, 
wearied and annoyed, avoiding every friend and acquaintance, for 
on their countenances I read, silently impressed, my shame. In 
January 1774, my Signora was seized with a dangerous illness. It 
was necessary she should remain in perfect silence and repose, and I 
sat at the foot of her bed to serve her. There I stayed faithfully from 
morning till night without opening my mouth, that she might not 
suffer by being obliged to converse. During one of these, certainly 
not very merry watchings, irritated by tediousness I seized five or 
six sheets of paper lying under my hand, and began, without plan 

From; The Autobiography of Vittorio Alfieri, The Tragic Poet (translated 
by C. F, Lester after the Lucca edition of 1814; New York, 1845), pp. 128-138. 
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or design, to scribble a scene o£, I know not what to call it, a 
tragedy, or comedy, or what not, of one act, or five, or ten, but at 
least some words in the form of a dialogue, and in the shape of 
verses, between one Photine, a woman, and a certain Cleopatra, 
who came in after a rather protracted conversation between the 
two first-mentioned characters. Obliged to give this woman a name, 
I stumbled on that of Lachesis, without remembering she was one 
of the three Fates. This sudden undertaking appears to me, as I 
analyze it now, the more strange, since for more than six years I had 
not written a Tuscan word, or even read Italian, except by piece¬ 
meal, and at long intervals. But all of a sudden, I cannot say how 
or why, I began that scene in Italian, and in verse. 

When I began to blot those leaves no other reason induced me 
to make Cleopatra speak, rather than Berenice, or Zenobia, or any 
other heroic queen, except having been accustomed for months and 
years to see in the anteroom of my mistress some beautiful tapes¬ 
tries, which represented scenes in the history of Cleopatra and An¬ 
tony. My mistress recovered, and without thinking any more of my 
ridiculous bantling, I deposited it under the cushion of her easy 
chair, where it remained forgotten about a year. In the meantime, 
by my Signora, and everybody else, who by chance reposed them¬ 
selves in the old chair, these first fruits of my many tragedies were 
hatched. 

At last tired out of life, in May of the same year (1774) I suddenly 
took the resolution of visiting Rome, to see if travelling and ab¬ 
sence would not cure me of that morbid passion. I improved the 
occasion of a sharp dispute with my mistress (and these were not 
rare), and saying nothing to her, returned to my house. The fol¬ 
lowing day, without seeing her, I made my arrangements, and set 
out the next morning very early for Milan. She heard of it the eve¬ 
ning before, probably through one of my servants, and at a late 
hour sent me back-according to custom—my letters and por¬ 
trait. This shook my resolution, but plucking up courage I set off. 
I reached Novara in the evening, after passing a day in torment. 
And now repentance, grief and cowardice made so ferocious an 
attack upon my heart, that reason was thrown overboard, and deaf 
to the truth, I suddenly changed my mind. A French abbe I had 
taken for a companion I sent on to Milan with the servants and 
carriage, telling them to wait for me there; and six hours before 
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day I leaped upon a horse, with a postillion for a guide, and riding 
all night, found myself early the next day again in Turin. To be 
seen would make me the byeword of the town, and I did not dare 
enter the city. Stopping at a tavern in the suburbs, I wrote like a 
supplicant to my offended Signora, begging her to pardon my 
flight and deign to grant me an audience. I received a speedy an¬ 
swer. . . . The audience being granted, I entered the city like a 
fugitive, under the shadows of night: obtained my entire, shameful 
absolution, and set out the following morning at daybreak for 
Milan, with an understanding that in five or six weeks, under pre¬ 
text of health, I should return to Turin. And in this plight, bal¬ 
ancing alternately between reason and insanity, and yet keenly cut 
with shame, I started again for Milan. When I arrived I was lacer¬ 
ated by remorse into a state at once pitiful and ridiculous. I then 
proved, by experience, the truth of that profound and elegant say¬ 
ing of our Master of Love, Petrarch: 

Che chi disceme e vinto da chi vuole! 

I remained scarcely two days in Milan, devising now how I could 
shorten that cursed journey, and now how I could protract it with¬ 
out violating my promise. The chain galled me to the bone, but I 
could not break it—I found no solace except in the excitement of 
dashing along. I raced through Parma, Modena, and Bologna, and 
reached Florence. I stayed there two days, and went on to Pisa and 
Leghorn. Here I first received letters from my mistress. I could en¬ 
dure a separation no longer, and I set out immediately for Genoa, 
by the way of Lereci. In the latter place I left my companion, the 
abbe, with the carriage to be repaired, and putting spurs to my 
horse, returned to Turin just eighteen days after having set out on 
a journey for a year. I now even entered the city by night to escape 
the laugh of the people. It was a truly burlesque journey, but it 
cost me many tears. Under the aegis (not, however, of conscience) 
but of my serious and marble visage, I avoided the teasings of my 
friends and acquaintances, who did not attempt to give me a wel¬ 
come. And in fact that return was too contemptible, and I became 
so loathsome, even in my own eyes, that I fell into an agony and 
melancholy that would have either driven me mad or made me 
burst if it had continued much longer. 

But I dragged on my vile chains from the end of June, 1774, 
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the epoch of my return from that quondam journey, till January 
1775, when the heat of my compressed bile reached its summit, and 
exploded. 

(1775). Returning one evening from the opera—the most stupid 
and tedious amusement in Italy, where for hours I had been kept 
in the box of this odiously loved woman—I felt so indescribably 
surfeited I formed the immutable resolution of breaking the chains 
that bound me—for everl 

I had clearly demonstrated that travel about by post, so far from 
giving me strength of purpose, had only enfeebled my resolution. 
I was determined to pass a stronger ordeal, flattering myself I 
should better succeed through the natural obstinacy of my iron 
character. I determined not to go out of my house, which was op¬ 
posite hers, to watch her windows every day—to see her pass—to 
hear her speak; and yet, never yield to her, or to her messages, di¬ 
rect or indirect; nor to remembrances; nor to anything in the world, 
till I had either burst—for which I should not have cared—or con¬ 
quered. I entered a covenant with a friend in an obligation I 
could not dishonor. I wrote a note to one who loved me, with 
whom my childhood had been passed, whom I had not seen for 
several months. He saw me shipwrecked on that Charybdis—he 
could not rescue me himself; nor was I willing to have him. I wrote 
him, in two lines, my immutable determination, and sent him a 
large lock of my long red hair, which I had sheared off as a pledge 
of my new resolution, and as an impediment nearly as invincible to 
my going among men as the golden fleece, since short hair was not 
then tolerated except in peasants and sailors. I closed my note by 
begging him to assist me, by his presence and courage, to fortify my 
purpose. Cloistered up in my house—all messages prohibited— 
groaning and weeping, I passed the first fifteen days of this my 
strange emancipation. Some of my friends visited me, and seemed 
to pity me, perhaps because I did not let fall a word of regret; but 
my appearance and countenance spoke for me. I tried to read some 
trash, but I did not understand even the Gazette, much less any 
book. I read whole pages with my eyes, and sometimes with my 
lips, without comprehending a word. I rode out on horseback, in 
solitary places, and this helped me a little. 

In this half-maniac state, I passed two months, till the end of 
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March 1775, when suddenly recovering myself, I began at last to 
lift my mind and heart above that strange, disgraceful and absorb¬ 
ing love. Fancying on one of those days by myself, if I should not, 
in time, still devote myself to poetry, I composed slowly and with 
difficulty, a litde piece of fourteen lines which (esteeming it a son¬ 
net) I sent to the polite and learned Padre Paciandi, whom I some¬ 
times saw. He had always shown himself kindly disposed toward 
me, and grieved to see me thus throwing my time and myself away. 

I will here transcribe the Sonnet . . . 

I've conquered at last, if I do not deceive me. 

And spent is the flame which bum'd up my heart— 

IVe broken the fetters of iron which gave thee 
The power of a Demon—I’ve rent them apart. 

Ere I loved thee, base one, I knew that the fire 
That burn’d on thine altar, was passion’s vile flame; 

I swore I would quench it—I swore on my lyre; 

But thy conquest sdll lives in my deep blush of shame. 

It still burns on my cheek, while the tears are still falling. 

And torments still tear me—no ray from above 
Breaks in to dispel this gloom so appalling. 

Which broods o’er the soul of the victim of love. 

But these tears shall be dried—the daylight shall gleam; 

And who will deride me, when once I am free? 

Or tell me that virtue is only a dream; 

Be it so, it’s the only bright dream for me. 

. . . Father Paciandi would not discourage me, and he approved 
of my sonnet, worthless as it may have been. Some months later 
I plunged into the study of our best poets, and very soon held that 
sonnet for just what it was worth—nothing at all. I profess, how¬ 
ever, a great obligation to that unmerited praise and to the coura¬ 
geous giver, for they stimulated me to merit his honest encomiums. 

Some days before the rupture which I foresaw must come on 
with my mistress, I had fished out from under the cushion of her 
easy chair my half-finished Cleopatra after it had been hid from the 
light a year. During one of those days of gloom and solitude, in 
casting my eyes over it, the thought flashed upon me of the resem- 
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blance between my state of heart and Antony’s; and I said to my¬ 
self I will go on with this, re-write it if it is not well done, and 
portray in this tragedy the passions that devour me and have it 
represented this spring on the stage. In the thought I found life, 
and I began to scribble, to patch, to alter, to lop off, to add on, 
to begin again, and in a word, to grow mad in a different manner, 
from my unfortunate and ill starred Cleopatra. I was not ashamed 
to consult some of my friends, who had not, like me, so long 
neglected the Italian poetry and language; and I wearied all who 
could give me any light upon an art to which I found myself a 
stranger. Inflamed with no other desire but to learn, and resolute 
to complete this rash undertaking, my house by degrees was trans¬ 
formed into an academy of literary men. Accident had made me 
docile, for nature and deep ignorance made me restive and im¬ 
patient of instruction. Sometimes I despaired, and seemed only to 
be annoying others and myself without advantage. But this rising 
impulse was fast exterminating that vile passion from my heart, 
and awakening once more by slow degrees an intellect that had so 
long slept. At least I was no longer obliged to resort to the hard 
and laughable expedient of binding myself down to the chair as 
I had till then done, to keep me from flying from the house back 
to my prison, for this had been one of the many expedients I had 
resorted to, to bring myself by main force back to my senses. The 
cords were hid by the huge cloak wrapped around me, and having 
my hands free for reading, writing, or beating my head, my visitors 
knew not I was chained to the chair. In this plight I passed many 
hours. Elia, the binder, was the only party to the secret. When I 
felt the fury of a paroxysm had passed, and could trust myself, I 
fixed my purpose and motioned for him to unbind me. Thus 
guarded from these fiery assaults, I at last escaped from plunging 
again into that awful abyss. But the most whimsical of all my 
devices was my appearance in masquerade towards the close of the 
carnival at the public ball of the theatre. Dressed as Apollo, I pre¬ 
sented myself with a lyre playing as well as I could and singing 
some of my own rhymes. Such impudence was in every respect 
opposed to my nature. But feeling myself still too weak to confront 
that rabid passion, I, perhaps, merited some indulgence in playing 
off such fooleries. They interposed an impassable barrier of shame 
to prevent me from yielding again to the chains I had so publicly 
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vituperated. I had thus dishonored myself in public, but it was 
done to escape a still greater disgrace. 

But in spite of such follies, I began by degrees to be inflamed 
with a new, high, and beautiful love of glory. Finally, after some 
months of continual poetical consultations of worn-out grammars, 
of wearied dictionaries, and accumulated nonsense, I hitched to¬ 
gether five things, which I called acts, entitling it Cleopatra 
Tragedia, . . . 

I also composed a farce to follow the Cleopatra, and called it 
The Poets. . . . These two pieces were received with great applause 
for two successive evenings, and called for the third. . . . From that 
fatal evening a wild enthusiasm began to flow through every vein 
of my body, and I burned to bear off one day meritoriously the 
palm of the stage, as I had never before burned with the flames 
of love. 



JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 

1749-1832 


So much has been written about Goethe that little more can be 
said about him except to repeat what the Germans claim^ that he 
is a titan in world literature and probably the greatest intellectual 
figure in German history. Some years ago a Goethe bibliography 
in five volumes filled 1/124 closely printed pages^ and the stream of 
additions has been unending ever since. 

His Dichtung und Wahrheit—a perfect title, by the way—is a 
spiritual-intellectual autobiography which, whatever its other 
virtues, lacks the qualities of emotional revelation and insight into 
one's self that marks a great biography. In essence, the Poetry and 
Truth is a series of essays in which Goethe expresses his attitudes 
and opinions, but there is very little life or movement in the whole. 
One reason for this may be that Goethe had a mind of unusual 
detachment, viewing things with studied calm and from the stand¬ 
point of eternal verities. Despite his monumental egoism, his concern 
with himself was actually a form of philosophical contempla¬ 
tion, and the bloodlessness of his Dichtung und Wahrheit is but 
a reflection of his calculated tranquillity. In the Dichtung there 
is no passage of crisis or emotional intensity; the selection given 
here shows a characteristically unruffled account of his youthful 
studies. 


Early Studies and Writing 


I T WAS ON THE 28th of August, 1749, exactly at noon, that I came 
into this world, at Frankfort on the Main. I was born under 
fortunate auspices; the sun was in the sign of the Virgin at the 
utmost degree of elevation. The aspects of Jupiter and Venus were 

From: Goethe, Dichtung und Wahrheit (tians. as Memoirs of Goethe; 
London, 1824), vol. I, pp. 1-2, 19-23. 
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favorable to the day. Mercury testified no signs of hostility; Saturn 
and Mars were neutral. The moon, however, then near the full, 
was an important obstacle; and the more so, as the labor which 
attended my birth coincided with the hour of her new phase. She 
retarded my entrance into the world until that moment had 
elapsed. 

This favorable aspect of the stars, of which I afterwards learned 
all the importance, was no doubt the cause of my preservation; 
for, owing to the unskillfulness of the midwife, I was supposed to 
be dead at the instant of delivery; nor was I brought to life with¬ 
out much pains and exertion. This circumstance, which excited 
so much alcirm in my parents, proved, however, fortunate for my 
fellow-citizens; for my maternal grandfather, John Wolfgang 
Textor, who was pretor, and in that capacity president of the senate 
of Frankfort, took that opportunity of establishing a course of mid¬ 
wifery; to which institution there can be no doubt but that many 
of the inhabitants bom since my nativity are indebted for their 
lives. My birth, therefore, was a benefit to my native city. . . . 

The plan of life which my father had laid down for himself had 
hitherto succeeded according to his desires. He wished me to take 
the same path, but was willing to render it wider and more com¬ 
modious. He had a high opinion of my natural abilities, and 
prized them the more on account of his own deficiency in this re¬ 
spect. For his own attainments he was indebted to long and per¬ 
severing study, and indefatigable labor. He often told me that 
had he possessed my faculties he should have been quite a different 
man, and been spared much fatigue. 

By means of this facility, seconded by application, I profited by 
my father's lessons and those of my other masters, but without laying 
a solid foundation of learning in any branch of study. I was dis¬ 
gusted with grammar, which appeared to me a mere code of arbi¬ 
trary laws. The multitude of exceptions which I was compelled to 
cram into my head, in opposition to all these rules, rendered them 
in my opinion, null and ridiculous. Had it not been for poetry, 
I should never have succeeded in the study of Latin; but the har¬ 
mony of verse, sounding agreeably in my ears, proved a powerful 
stimulus. 

I comprehended with ease the turns and forms peculiar to any 
idiom. With the same promptitude I formed to myself a clear 
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idea of the objects presented to my notice. No one excelled me in 
rhetorical exercises, although I still frequently fell into grammatical 
errors. My studies of this kind were, nevertheless, those with which 
my father was best satisfied. He often rewarded me by gifts of no 
inconsiderable amount for a child. 

He taught my sister Cornelia Italian, in the same apartment in 
which I had to study Cellarius. My task was quickly ended, after 
which I remained quietly in my place, laying aside my book to 
listen to the Italian lesson. This language amused me greatly; I 
looked upon it as Latin in masquerade. 

With respect to memory and facility of conception, I possessed 
those precocious talents for which many children have been cele¬ 
brated. My father consequently proposed to anticipate the usual 
time of academical courses in my favor. At a very early period, he 
used to take pleasure in telling me that I was to study law at 
Leipzig, which university was his favorite. I was afterwards to take 
my degrees in another university. . . . 

The use of private lessons was gradually more extensively 
adopted. Other children in the neighborhood participated in those 
which I received. From this common instruction I derived little 
benefit. The masters proceeded in their usual routine, and the 
stupidity and perverseness of my companions in study, produced 
nothing but trouble, vexation, and confusion. . . . What interest 
could we take in Cornelius Nepos, that dry author to children?—in 
the lessons on the New Testament, which had become too easy, 
and almost appeared trivial to us, familiarized as we were with the 
book by means of our religious education? Accordingly, the read¬ 
ing of the German poets excited in us a kind of rage for rhymes 
and verses- These poetical exercises were my recreation after my 
tedious studies. 

On Sundays we used to assemble, my companions and I, to com¬ 
municate our essays to each other. But I was soon disquieted by a 
singular apprehension. My own poetical lucubrations, of course, 
always appeared to me to be the best; but I soon remarked that 
my companions, who often brought very wretched compositions, 
thought no less highly of them than I did of mine. Another circum¬ 
stance which also occupied my meditations, was the self-delusion 
of a young scholar who was totally incapable of making verses. He 
used to get them composed by his master, and it is no wonder they 
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seemed to him excellent: but he would persuade himself at last, 
that he had made them; and although we were so intimately ac¬ 
quainted, he wished to make me believe it likewise. Struck with 
the ridiculous folly of this conceit, I began to fear that I might 
possibly be my own dupe also, and appear to him as foolish as he 
did in my eyes. This idea rendered me very uneasy. My judgment 
could not be decided by any irrefragable rule. I became discour¬ 
aged, But the natural levity of my age, an internal consciousness, 
and the praises of my masters and relations, at length restored my 
confidence. 

I pursued my studies with zeal. Geography, universal history, 
and mythology occupied me by turns. I read Ovid's Metamorphoses 
with avidity. I studied the first book with an attention altogether 
peculiar. My youthful head was filled with a multitude of marvel¬ 
ous facts, images, and events. I was seldom idle, and I employed 
myself only in fixing and combining in my mind the knowledge I 
had acquired. 



SOLOMON MAIMON 


1753-1800 


Solomon hen Joshua was a rabbinical student who married at 
eleven^ became a father at fourteen, and spent the rest of his life 
searching for truth and an esteemed place in the world. He never 
found much of either. Unhappy in his native Poland (''My life 
from my marriage to my emigration was a series of miseries''), he 
left for Germany in order to study the German language and philos¬ 
ophy. He was at first treated as a vagrant, later befriended by men 
like the philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, whose Morgenstunden he 
translated into Hebrew, and ended by being at odds with the re¬ 
spectable members of the community. Never fully accepted any¬ 
where, neither by Jews nor by Christians, he wandered over Ger¬ 
many and Holland, an intellectual pauper belonging to no world. 
In his despondency he made an effort to join the Christian church, 
but^as he tells in this candid passage which is taken from his 
frank Autobiography—/ze was too honest to deny his true reasons 
for desiring conversion. After this strange episode Maimon, who 
took that name out of reverence for the famous Spanish-Jewish 
philosopher of the twelfth century, remained a Jew, after his own 
fashion of course. He continued his uprooted life and wrote some 
philosophical works, one of which, Versuch einer Transcendental- 
Philosophie (1794), was an attempt to synthesize the ideas of Kant, 
Leibnitz, Locke and Spinoza. His own life was only a synthesis of 
unfulfilled desires and unsatisfied yearnings. 


Fails To Become a Christian 


I MADE A PROSPEROUS JOURNEY back to Hamburg, but here I fell 
into circumstances of the deepest distress. I lodged in a miser¬ 
able house, had nothing to eat, and did not know what to do. I 

From: Solomon Maimon: An Autobiography (translated from German by 
J. C. Murray; Boston, 1888), pp. 253-256. 
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had received too much education to return to Poland, to spend my 
life in misery without rational occupation or society, and to sink 
back into the darkness of superstition and ignorance, from which 
I had hardly delivered myself with so much labor. On the other 
hand, to succeed in Germany was a result on which I could not 
calculate, owing to my ignorance of the language, as well as of the 
manners and customs of the people, to which I had never yet been 
able to adapt myself properly. I had learnt no particular profes¬ 
sion, I had not distinguished myself in any special science, I was 
not even master of any language in which I could make myself 
perfectly intelligible. It occurred to me, therefore, that for me 
there was no alternative left, but to embrace the Christian religion, 
and get myself baptised in Hamburg. Accordingly I resolved to 
go to the first clergyman I should come upon, and inform him of 
my resolution, as well as of my motives for it, without any hypoc¬ 
risy, in a truthful and honest fashion. But as I could not express 
myself well orally, I put my thoughts into writing in German with 
Hebrew characters, went to a schoolmaster, and got him to copy it 
in German characters. The purport of my letter was in brief as 
follows: 

I am a native of Poland, belonging to the Jewish nation, 
destined by my education and studies to be a rabbi; but in 
the thickest darkness I have perceived some light. This in¬ 
duced me to search further after light and truth, and to 
free myself completely from darkness of superstition and 
ignorance. In order to achieve this end ... I came to 
Berlin, where by the support of some enlightened men of 
our nation I studied for some years—not indeed after any 
plan, but merely to satisfy my thirst for knowledge. But 
as our nation is unable to use not only such planless 
studies, but even those conducted on the most perfect plan, 
it cannot be blamed for becoming tired of them. ... I 
have therefore resolved, in order to secure temporal as well 
as eternal happiness, which depends on the attainment of 
perfection, and in order to become useful to myself as well 
as others, to embrace the Christian religion. The Jewish 
religion, it is true, comes, in its articles of faith, nearer to 
reason than Christianity. But in practical use the latter 
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has an advantage over the former; and since morality, 
which consists not in opinions but in actions, is the aim of 
all religion in general, clearly the latter comes nearer than 
the former to this aim. Moreover, I hold the mysteries of 
the Christian religion for that which they are, that is, 
allegorical representations of the truths that are most im¬ 
portant for man. By this means I make my faith in them 
harmonise with reason, but I cannot believe them accord¬ 
ing to their common meaning. I beg therefore most re¬ 
spectfully an answer to the question, whether after this 
confession I am worthy of the Christian religion or not.... 

The schoolmaster, to whom I dictated this, fell into astonishment 
at my audacity; never before had he listened to such a confession 
of faith. He shook his head with much concern, interrupted the 
writing several times, and became doubtful whether the mere copy¬ 
ing was not itself a sin.... I went then to a prominent clergyman, 
delivered my letter, and begged for a reply. He read it with great 
attention, fell likewise into astonishment, and on finishing entered 
into conversation with me. 

“So,” he said, “I see your intention is to embrace the Christian 
religion, merely in order to improve your temporal circumstances.” 

“Excuse me, Herr Pastor,” I replied, “I think I have made it 
clear enough in my letter, that my object is the attainment of per¬ 
fection. To this, it is true, the removal of all hindrances and the 
improvement of my circumstances form an indispensable condition. 
But this condition is not the chief end.” 

“You are too much of a philosopher,” replied the pastor, “to be 
able to become a Christian. Reason has taken the upper hand 
with you, and faith must accommodate itself to reason. You hold 
the mysteries of the Christian religion to be mere fables. ... For 
the present I cannot be satisfied with your confession of faith. . . .” 

“If that is the case,” I said, "then I must confess, Herr Pastor, 
that I am not qualified for Christianity. Whatever light I may 
receive, I shall always make it luminous with the light of rea¬ 
son. . ..” 

With this I bade the pastor goodbye. 



CHARLES MAURICE DE TALLEYRAND 


1754-1838 


Lord Acton once described the lame Talleyrand as “one of the 
wonders of modern politics/' The scion of an ancient family^ he 
had—as he tells in his M^moires—a most unhappy childhood^ al¬ 
most totally neglected by his parents, and the acid of youthful bit¬ 
terness burned into his soul. At nineteen he became an abbe, at 
thirty-four a bishop, at thirty-five a revolutionist, at forty-two a 
minister, and at fifty-two a duke. He served and wrecked a number 
of governments, made a fortune in office by accepting colossal 
bribes (6,000,000 francs from the King of Saxony alone), and left 
for posterity a political nugget—“The only good principle is to 
have none/' 

As Napoleon's Minister of Foreign Affairs, he practiced the craft 
of diplomacy with unexcelled finesse and cynicism. He was im¬ 
pervious to the Corsican's hate or abuse. When Napoleon, discov¬ 
ering that his Foreign Minister was intriguing against him with 
Czar Alexander I, shouted, “Talleyrand, you are a traitor and I 
ought to have you hanged," the duke replied coolly, “I don't agree 
with you. Sire." Later, at St. Helena, Napoleon groaned: “Why did 
I not have him shot?" 

At a price, he helped to restore the Bourbons, and when, leaning 
on Fouche's arm, he first appeared before Louis XVIII, Chateau¬ 
briand grimly remarked that it was a picture of vice supported by 
crime. The Bourbon king asked the ex-revolutionist and ex-bishop 
how he had managed to ruin so many governments, including 
Napoleon's. Talleyrand replied sardonically: “There is something 
about me, Sire, which brings ill-luck on governments that neglect 
me/' Fifteen years later he helped another monarch, Louis 
Philippe, ascend the French throne. 
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Lonely Youth 


M y father held the same views as his mother concerning 
the education befitting children whose parents enjoyed a 
position at court. Thus mine was rather left to take care of it¬ 
self. . . . 

Too much care would have seemed pedantry; affection too openly 
expressed would have been regarded as quite unusual and therefore 
ridiculous. Children, at that time, inherited their father's name and 
coat of arms. Parents considered they had done enough for their 
progeny by opening a career to them and securing for them ad¬ 
vantageous posts; by marrying them and increasing their allowance. 

Paternal care had not yet come into fashion; the fashion was in¬ 
deed the very reverse, when I was a child; thus my early years were 
cheerlessly spent in an outlying district of Paris. At the age of four, 
I was still there, when I accidentally fell from the top of a cup¬ 
board and dislocated my foot. The woman to whose care I was 
entrusted only informed my family of this several months after¬ 
wards. The truth became known only when my parents sent for 
me to go to P^rigord to visit Madame de Chalais, my grandmother, 
who had expressed a wish to see me. Although Madame de Chalais 
was my great-grandmother, I always called her grandma^ very likely, 
I think, because this name implied a closer relationship. The dis¬ 
location of my foot was already too old to be remedied; even my 
other foot having had to bear alone the whole weight of my body, 
had grown weaker, and thus I remained lame for life. 

This accident had a great influence on my later life. It indeed 
led my parents to think I was unfit for a military career . . . ; they 
were thus induced to seek for me some other profession, which, in 
their eyes, would be best calculated to serve the interests of the 
family. For, in great families, the family was far more cared for 
than its members individually, especially than those young mem¬ 
bers who were still unknown. These considerations are rather 
painful to my mind ... so I will not dwell' further on them. . . . 

From: Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand (5 vols.; translated by Beaufort; 
Paris-Boston, 1895), vol. I, pp. 4-15. 
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On taking leave of my grandmother I shed tears, and so did she, 
so great was her affection for me. . . . 

I had been painfully impressed by having been so hurriedly 
despatched to college without having been previously taken to my 
father and mother. I was then eight years old, and the eyes of my 
parents had not yet rested on me. . . . 

Once a week, the Abb^ Hardi called with me on my parents, and 
we dined with them. On rising from table, I went back to college 
always hearing the same injunction: ‘'Be a good boy, and give satis¬ 
faction to the Abbe.” I got on pretty well; my schoolfellows liked 
me and I cheerfully submitted to my new position- I had been 
living that life for three years when I caught the small-pox; the 
latter being contagious, I had to leave college. My family, having 
been informed of my illness by my tutor, sent me a sedan-chair to 
take me to the rue Saint-Jacques, to the house of Madame Lerond, 
a nurse. ... In spite of murderous treatment, which killed many 
people, I got over the disease, and was not even marked. 

I was then twelve years old; during the time of my convalescence 
the peculiarity of my position struck me. My heart was full of the 
little interest aroused by my illness, the fact of my having been 
sent to college without having seen my parents, and some other 
grievous recollections. I felt myself isolated, helpless and always 
shut up in myself: I do not complain of it, for I believe that my 
early meditations developed and strengthened my thinking powers. 
My sad and cheerless childhood is the cause of my having exercised 
these powers at an early age, and of having accustomed myself to 
think more deeply, perhaps, than I should have done, had my 
early life been filled with happiness and joy. . . . 

I am, perhaps, the only man of distinguished birth and belonging 
to a numerous and esteemed family, who did not, for one week in 
his life, enjoy the sweetness of being under his father's roof. . . . 

All the care and attention paid me only tended to impress me 
deeply with the idea that, my lame foot rendering me incapable of 
serving in the army, I must necessarily enter holy orders, as no 
other career was open to a man of my name. . . . 

Being alone, I was defenceless; all the persons who surrounded 
me spoke a conventional language, and carefully concealed from 
me all means of avoiding the carrying out of the plan my parents 
had formed respecting my future. 
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I spent a year at Rheims, at the expiration of which, seeing that 
my fate could not be avoided, my wearied mind submitted. I al¬ 
lowed myself to be taken to Saint-Sulpice College. 

More thoughtful than is usual at the age I was then, rebellious, 
but powerless, indignant, without either daring to, or being justi¬ 
fied in, displaying my indignation, there are few instances of a lad 
of sixteen being as despondent and cheerless as I was on entering 
that college. I formed no intimacy. I did everything in cross¬ 
temper. I had a grudge against my masters, my parents, institu¬ 
tions generally, but chiefly against the sway of social propriety to 
which I saw myself obliged to give way. 

I spent three years at Saint-Sulpice, and hardly spoke at all dur¬ 
ing the whole time; people thought I was supercilious and often 
reproached me with being so. This seemed to me so to point out 
how little they knew me, that I deigned no reply; they then said 
that my arrogance was beyond all endurance. Good Heavens I I 
was neither arrogant nor proud: I was merely a harmless young 
man, extremely miserable and inwardly irritated. People say, I 
often thought to myself, that I am fit for nothing. ... Fit for 
nothing. . . . After giving way to despondency for a few moments, 
a strong and comforting feeling cheered me, and I discovered that 
I was fit for something, even for good and noble deeds. What fore¬ 
bodings, a thousand times dispelled, did not then cross my mind, 
always placing me under a spell which I was unable to explain! 

The library of Saint-Sulpice had been enriched by gifts from 
Cardinal de Fleury; its works were numerous and carefully selected. 
I spent my days there reading the productions of great historians, 
the private lives of statesmen and moralists, and a few poets. I was 
particularly fond of books of travel. A new land, the dangers of a 
storm, the picture of a wreck, the description of a country bearing 
traces of great changes, sometimes of upheavals, all this had deep 
interest for me. Sometimes, when I considered these voyages to 
distant lands, these dreadful scenes described so vividly in the writ¬ 
ings of modem explorers, it seemed to me that my lot was not so 
hopeless as I had thought, A good library affords true comfort to 
all the dispositions of the soul. 

My . . . really useful education dates from this time; it was self- 
taught in lonely silence. 



ROBERT BURNS 


1759-1796 


At the age of twenty-eight, when Scotland's greatest poet published 
his Poems which made him a celebrity and earned him 400 pounds 
sterling, he wrote a brief autobiography in the form of a letter to 
Dr. Moore, to explain to an astonished literary public the manner 
of man he was. Son of a poor farmer and himself an overworked 
laborer at fifteen. Burns was all music and all love and hilarity, as 
he tells in this touchingly frank description of himself. His was a 
life dedicated to women, wine and song, and at the age of thirty- 
seven, having burned his candle at both ends and the middle, he 
died. 


Love and Poetry 


T his kind of life . . . the cheerless gloom of a hermit, with the 
unceasing moil of a galley-slave, brought me to my sixteenth 
year; a little before which period I first committed the sin of 
Rhyme. You know our country custom of coupling a man and 
woman together as partners in the labours of harvest. In my fif¬ 
teenth autumn, my partner was a bewitching creature, a year 
younger than myself. My scarcity of English denies me the power 
of doing her justice in that language, but you know the Scottish 
idiom; she was a bonnie sweet sonsie lass. In short, she altogether 
unwittingly to herself, initiated me in that delicious passion, which 
in spite of acid disappointment, gin-horse prudence, and book- 
worn philosophy, I hold to be the first of human joys, our dearest 
blessing here belowl How she caught the contagion I cannot tell; 
you medical people talk much of infection from breathing the same 
air, the touch, etc., but I never expressly said I lov’d her. . . . In- 

From: “The Life of Robert Burns, as written by himself,” being a letter to 
Dr. Moore, August 2, 1787; in The Poetical Works of Robert Bums (Philadel¬ 
phia, 1811), pp. 17-21. 
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deed I did not know myself why I liked so much to loiter behind 
with her, when returning in the evening from our labours; why 
the tones of her voice made my heart-strings thrill like an Aeolian 
harp; and particularly why my pulse beat such a furious ratan 
when I looked and fingered over her little hand to pick out the 
cruel nettle-stings and thistles. Among her other love-inspiring 
qualities, she sung sweetly: and it was her favourite reel to which 
I attempted giving an embodied vehicle in rhyme. 

I was not so presumptuous as to imagine that I could make verses 
like printed ones, composed by men who had Greek and Latin; but 
my girl sung a song which was said to be composed by a small 
country laird’s son, on one of his father’s maids, with whom he was 
in love; and I saw no reason why I might not rhyme as well as he; 
for excepting that he could shear sheep, and cast peats, his father 
living in the Moorlands, he had no more scholar craft than myself. 

Thus with me began love and poetry: which at times have been 
my only, and till within the last twelve months, have been my 
highest enjoyment. My father struggled on till he reached the free¬ 
dom in his lease, when he entered on a larger farm. . . . 

It is during the time that we lived on this farm, that my little 
story is most eventful. I was, at the beginning of this period, per¬ 
haps, the most ungainly awkward boy in the parish ... no solitaire 
was less acquainted with the ways of the world. What I knew of 
ancient story was gathered from Salmon’s and Guthrie’s geograph¬ 
ical grammars; and the ideas I had formed of modem manners, of 
literature and criticism, I got from the Spectator, These, with 
Pope’s works, some plays of Shakespeare, Tull and Dickson on 
Agriculture, the Pantheon, Locke’s Essay on the Human Under¬ 
standing, Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, Justice’s British Gar- 
dene'fs Directory, Bayle’s Lectures, Allan Ramsay’s Works, Taylor’s 
Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin, A Select Collection of English 
Songs, and Harvey’s Meditations, had formed the whole of my 
reading. The collection of Songs was my vade mecum. 1 pored 
over them driving my cart, or walking to labour, song by song, 
verse by verse; carefully noting the tme, tender or sublime, from 
affection and fustian. I am convinced I owe to this practice, much 
of my critic-craft such as it is. 

In my seventeenth year, to give my manners a brush, I went to 
a country dancing-school. . . . My father had an unaccountable 
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antipathy against these meetings, and my going was what to this 
moment I repent, in opposition to his wishes. My father, as I said 
before, was subject to strong passions; from that instance of dis¬ 
obedience in me, he took a sort of dislike to me, which I believe 
was one cause of the dissipation which marked my succeeding 
years. . . . The great misfortune of my life was to want an aim. I 
had felt early some stirrings of ambition, but they were the blind 
gropings of Homer's Cyclops round the walls of his cave. I saw 
my father's situation entailed on me perpetual labour. The only 
two openings by which I could enter the temple of fortune, was 
the gate of niggardly economy, or the path of little chicaning bar- 
gain-making. The first is so contracted an aperture I never could 
squeeze myself into it . . . the last I always hated . . . there was 
contamination in the very entrance! Thus abandoned of aim or 
view in life, with a strong appetite for sociability, as well from 
native hilarity, as from a pride of observation and remark; a con¬ 
stitutional melancholy or hypochondriasm that made me fly soli¬ 
tude; add to these incentives to social life, my reputation for 
bookish knowledge, a certain wild logical talent, and a strength of 
thought, something like the rudiments of good-sense, and it will 
not seem surprising that I was generally a welcome guest where I 
visited, or any great wonder that always where two or three met 
together, there was I among them. But far beyond all other im¬ 
pulses of my heart, was un penchant a Vadorable moitiA du genre 
humain. My heart was completely tinder, and was eternally 
lighted up by some goddess or other; and as in every other warfare 
in this world, my fortune was various; sometimes I was received 
with favour, and sometimes I was mortified with a repulse. At the 
plough, scythe, or reap-hook, I feared no competitor, and thus I set 
absolute want at defiance; and as I never cared farther for my 
labours than while I was in actual exercise, I spent the evenings 
in the way after my own heart. A country lad seldom carries on a 
love adventure without an assistant confidant. I possessed a curi¬ 
osity, zeal, and intrepid dexterity, that recommended me as a 
proper second on these occasions, and I dare say, I felt as much 
pleasure in being in the secret of half the loves of the parish of 
Tarbolton, as ever did the statesmen in knowing the intrigues of 
half the courts of Europe. . . . 

Another circumstance in my life which made some alteration in 
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my mind and manners, was, that I spent my nineteenth summer 
on a smuggling coast, a good distance from home, at a noted school, 
to learn mensuration, surveying, dialling, etc., in which I made a 
pretty good progress. But I made a greater progress in the knowl¬ 
edge of mankind. The contraband trade was at that time very 
successful, and it sometimes happened to me to fall in with those 
who carried it on. Scenes of swaggering riot and roaring dissipa¬ 
tion were till this time new to me, but I was no enemy to social 
life. Here, though I learnt to fill my glass, and to mix without fear 
in a drunken squabble, yet I went on with a high hand with my 
geometry; till the sun entered Virgo, a month which is always a 
carnival in my bosom, when a charming fillette who lived next door 
to the school, overset my trigonometry, and set me off at a tangent 
from the sphere of my studies. I however struggled on with my 
sines and co-sines for a few days more; but stepping into the garden 
one charming noon to take the sun’s altitude, there I met my angel. 

Like Proserpine gathering flowers. 

Herself a fairer flower.— 

It was in vain to think of doing any more good at school. The 
remaining week I staid, I did nothing but craze the faculties of 
my soul about her, or steal out to meet her; and the two last nights 
of my stay in the country, had sleep been a mortal sin, the image 
of this modest and innocent girl had kept me guiltless. . . . 

My life flowed on much in the same course till my twenty-third 
year. Vive I’amour, et vive la bagatelle, were my sole principles of 
action. The addition of two more authors to my library gave me 
great pleasure; Sterne and McKenzie .. . Tristram Shandy and the 
Man of Feeling were my bosom favourites. . . . Poesy was still a 
darling walk for my mind, but it was only indulged in according 
to the humour of the hour. I had usually half a dozen or more 
pieces on hand; I took up one or other as it suited the momentary 
tone of my mind, and dismissed the work as it bordered on fatigue. 
My passions, when once lighted up, raged like so many devils, till 
they got vent in rhyme; and then the conning over my verses, like 
a spell, soothed all into quiet! 



ANTOINE.CLAIRE THIBAUDEAU 


1765-1854 


Thibaudeau^s Memoires are indispensable for anyone who wishes 
to understand the feelings of the men who made and led the French 
Revolution. Thibaudeau was no fanatical Robespierre or spell-bind¬ 
ing Dantonj but a sober bourgeois lawyer coldly determined to do 
away with the onerous Ancien Regime. His Memoires, written with 
icy lucidity^ show what it felt like to be a member of the educated 
middle class at a time when it was despised by the absolute mon¬ 
archy and humiliated by the arrogant aristocracy. The incident 
which he recalled from his youth in Poitiers^ when he saw the kin^s 
brother contemptuously relieve himself in public^ is unforgettable 
and goes far to explain the scorn in which the Revolutionists held 
the monarchy. 

Thibaudeau was twenty-two, in 1787, when he accompanied his 
father, an eminent lawyer, to Versailles as deputy of the Estates 
General. He witnessed the great scenes of the French Revolution, 
embraced its cause with enthusiasm, and became a member of the 
Convention, of the Committee of Public Safety, and of the Council 
of 500. Somehow he survived purges and guillotines, and emerged 
as a Councillor of State under Napoleon, a Prefect, and a Count. 


The Making of a Revolutionist 


I N 1782 my father began the publication of the Abridged History 
of Poitou. As he said in his announcement, what led him to 
undertake the research on this subject was love of country and a 
desire to instruct himself; he took advantage of a period of inaction 
at the bar of Poitiers to do this work. ,,. 

In the moments of leisure between my studies, I helped my 

From: Thibaudeau, Memoires 1765-1792, (Paris H. Champion, 1875), pp, 
58-62. Translated, for this book, by Saul K. Padover. 
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father in the preparation of his materials. I deciphered the 
charters, an occupation which pleased me much, and I became 
quite good in paleography. 

Despite my routine education, the example of my parents, my 
attachment for them and my respect for the conventions, I had 
independence, a firmness of character and a dauntlessness of spirit; 
I compared things, I reflected, and I permitted myself neither to 
find everything ideal nor to fear improvement. It was mainly dur¬ 
ing my study of the law that I underwent a moral emancipation. 
Certain circumstances and events, in themselves of little importance, 
contributed to the development of the germ which I carried in my 
soul, that of my dignity as a man. 

Poitiers was essentially a city of nobles and priests; it had a great 
number of parishes, chapters and convents. The church and the 
palace were the two careers open to the bourgeois. Those who did 
not enter them lived in idleness on their modest inheritances. No 
commerce or industry; only retail merchants and artisans for con¬ 
sumption needs. The Poitevin was said to have three G's for his 
allusive ^vms—Gueux (beggar), Glorieux (boaster), Gourmand (glut¬ 
ton). He was apathetic and did not lack hauteur. 

The noblesse was arrogant, insolent, and ignorant. My father's 
house was surrounded by them. We had three such families in 
view. I saw them daily, carrying their swords, strutting in their 
conceited nullity. My father was the lawyer of many nobles; they 
came to consult him in his study; he received them with politeness 
and dignity; apart from that, they were merely on greeting terms 
but maintained no social contact whatever. For myself, I would also 
salute the old ones when they knew me; as for the young men, we 
simply looked at each other, and that was all. One of these families 
consisted of three gouty chevaliers of Saint Louis, one of whom 
had a son about my age; another was a churlish bachelor who was 
called the Queer Wretch, The son, recently appointed an officer 
of riflemen, would haughtily promenade in his unifoim. One day, 
he saw fit to throw a missive from his window into my room while 
I was in it. He was not smart enough to withdraw so that I could 
not see him. That evening, seeing him coming home, I went down 
into the street, barred his way, and demanded an explanation. He 
turned pale, stammered, and gave me to understand that I was not 
made of the stuff for him to measure himself with me. So I gave 
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myself the satisfaction of insulting him seriously enough to believe 
that it would provoke him into making amends. But instead of 
sending me a challenge, he went to complain to the King's At- 
tomey. That magistrate took the thing seriously, sent for my father 
and told him that it was a very bad business and that, if I did not 
in his presence apologize to the complainant, he could not avoid 
persecuting me. My father was struck with consternation, called 
for me, scolded me and wanted to know what I was going to do to 
extricate myself from the embarrassment into which I had so im¬ 
prudently placed myself without regard for him and my family. 
My decision is taken, I told him; no apologies: I shall fight with 
the plaintiff or submit to trial. I explained to him all the circum¬ 
stances of the quarrel and proved to him that I could not have 
acted otherwise. He went to see the parents of the complainant. 
There another scene took place. The father lamented over the 
children who disturbed the good and neighborly relations that had 
always existed among the parents. The uncle, an officer, was in¬ 
dignant at his nephew for forgetting his honor to the point of 
lodging complaints; he declared that if the boy did not accept the 
challenge, he himself, despite his gout, would fight with me. In the 
end, nobody fought; no lawsuit was lodged. The officer departed 
with his insult to his regiment, and the whole affair rested there. 

The law students formed an honorable corps because they knew 
how to make themselves respected. The corps had certain privi¬ 
leges, notably those of carrying arms, which had fallen into disuse. 
The students no longer carried swords, but they knew how to make 
use of them. They named their own leaders, the Provost and Lieu¬ 
tenant Provost, and had their own ca£6 and armory. Their quarrels 
and exploits were the subject of conversation; people told how they 
fought the officers of the garrison to such advantage that several 
regiments had to be removed from the city. Nourished on such 
memories, the students were very susceptible on points of honor, 
above all with officers, who were nearly all gentlemen. They repre¬ 
sented the noblesse; the students, the Third Estate. 

Nobles and plebeians lived, each on his side, habitually without 
conflict; that arose only when they found themselves together, as 
on occasions of some public diversion. In public halls and in the 
theatre the nobility would form a set apart. The girls danced with 
plebeians only with the worst grace. Whether by inadvertence or 
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out of revenge for the impertinence of an aristocratic girl dancer, 
a student stepped on her foot. There followed a duel and, fifteen 
days later, three students were arrested with lettres de cachet and 
sent to a state prison. 

The pompous eulogies which historians had lavished on the 
chivalrous honor of the noblesse had not accustomed us to such 
ignoble vengeances. One could only conclude that those eulogies 
were either lies or that the nobility had degenerated. The old-time 
morals had indeed become corrupted, but it was the nobles, men 
and women, who advertised this. Despite the teachings of history 
which revealed to us the dissolute morals of the court, we were 
brought up to respect the king and the princes. In 1782 the comte 
d'Artois, on his way to the famous camp of Saint-Roch, stopped 
off at Poitiers. He was the king’s brother, appanagist of Poitou, a 
good-looking man of twenty-three in the flower of youth. People 
ran in front of him, gave him a brilliant reception, admired him, 
and the women doted upon him. He occupied himself only with 
having a good time and was not sparing about it. On the day of his 
departure his carriages waited for him outside of town; he crossed 
it on foot, escorted by a group of young nobles and garrison officers. 
Coming from lunch, he had the shameless bearing and manners of a 
libertine who had just come from a feast. The retinue crossed the 
magnificent promenade of Blossac where a large number of ladies 
and girls waited for him. Whether due to the urgent need which 
came from the champagne which he had liberally soaked in, or 
whether it was due to unblushing cynicism, the prince stopped and, 
with an impudent laugh, insulted the public decency. There you 
have the man to whom my father had dedicated his Abridged His- 
tory of Poitou as the Chief and first citizen of the province. 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


1770-1850 


This is the complete autobiography of one of England's distin¬ 
guished poets, Wordsworth dictated these ""Autobiographical 
Memoranda" when he was an old man of seventy-seven^ which 
may account for the dry and uninspired tone, A decade earlier, 
young Elizabeth Barrett saw the aged poet and described him as a 
man with a reserved countenance and eyes of ""more meekness than 
brilliancy" His life had run the gamut from having a Continental 
mistress and illegitimate child in his youth to becoming a highly 
respectable Poet Laureate in middle age. He had started his career 
as an ardent sympathizer of the French Revolution and ended it as 
an extreme conservative, a change which Robert Browning casti¬ 
gated in the famous line--""for a handful of silver he left us," 


“Autobiographical Memoranda” 


O F MY EARLIEST DAYS AT SCHOOL I havc Httlc to say, but that 
they were very happy ones, chiefly because left at liberty, 
then and in the vacations, to read whatever books I liked. For 
example, I read all Fielding’s works, Don Quixote, Gil Bias, and 
any part of Swift that I liked; Gulliver's Travels, and the Tale of 
the Tub, being both much to my taste. I was very much indebted 
to one of the ushers of Hawskhead School, by name Shaw, who 
taught me more of Latin in a fortnight than I had learnt during 
two preceding years at the school of Cockermouth. Unfortunately 
for me this excellent master left our school, and went to Stafford, 
where he taught for many years. It may be perhaps as well to 
mention, that the first verses which I wrote were a task imposed by 

From: “Autobiographical Memoranda dictated by William Wordsworth, 
at Rydal Mount, November, 1847,” in Christopher Wordsworth's Memoirs of 
William Wordsworth, Poet-Laureate (2 vols.; Boston, 1851), vol. I, pp. 9-17. 
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my master; the subject, “The Summer Vacation”; and of my own 
accord I added others upon “Return to School.” There was noth¬ 
ing remarkable in either poem; but I was called upon, among other 
scholars, to write verses upon the completion of the second cen¬ 
tenary from the foundation of the school in 1585, by Archbishop 
Sandys. These verses were much admired, far more than they de¬ 
served, for they were but a tame imitation of Pope's versification, 
and a little in his style. This exercise, however, put it into my head 
to compose verses from the impulse of my own mind, and I wrote, 
while yet a schoolboy, a long poem running upon my own adven¬ 
tures, and the scenery of the country in which I was brought up. 
The only part of that poem which has been preserved is the con¬ 
clusion of it, which stands at the beginning of my collected Poems. 

In the month of October, 1787, I was sent to St. John's College, 
Cambridge, of which my uncle. Dr. Cookson, had been a fellow. 
The master, Dr. Chevallier, died very soon after; and, according to 
the custom of that time, his body, after being placed in the cojEn, 
was removed to the hall of the college, and the pall, spread over 
the coffin, was stuck over by copies of verses, English or Latin, the 
composition of the students of St. John's. My uncle seemed morti¬ 
fied when upon inquiry he learnt that none of these verses were 
from my pen, “because,” said he, “it would have been a fair oppor¬ 
tunity for distinguishing yourself.” I did not, however, regret that 
I had been silent on this occasion, as I felt no interest in the de¬ 
ceased person, with whom I had had no intercourse, and whom I 
had never seen but during his walks in the college grounds. 

When at school, I, with the other boys of the same standing, 
was put upon reading the first six books of Euclid, with the ex¬ 
ception of the fifth; and also in algebra I learnt simple and quad¬ 
ratic equations; and this was for me unlucky, because I had a full 
twelve-month's start of the freshmen of my year, and accordingly 
got into rather an idle way; reading nothing but classic authors 
according to my fancy, and Italian poetry. My Italian master was 
named Isola, and had been well acquainted with Gray the poet. 
As I took to these studies with much interest, he was proud of the 
progress I made. Under his correction I translated the Vision of 
Mirza, and two or three other papers of the Spectator, into 
Italian. . . . 

In the autumn of 1791 I went to Paris, where I stayed some little 
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time, and then went to Orleans, with a view of being out of the 
way of my own countrymen, that I might learn to speak the lan¬ 
guage fluently. At Orleans, and Blois, and Paris, on my return, I 
passed fifteen or sixteen months. It was a stirring time. The king 
was dethroned when I was at Blois. ... I came home before the 
execution of the king, and passed the subsequent time among my 
friends in London and elsewhere, till I settled with my only sister 
at Racedown in Dorsetshire, in the year 1796. 

Here we were visited by Mr. Coleridge, then residing at Bristol; 
and for the sake of being near him when he had removed to Nether- 
Stowey, in Somersetshire, we removed to Alfoxden, three miles from 
that place. This was a very pleasant and productive time of my 
life. Coleridge, my sister, and I, set off on a tour to Linton and 
other places in Devonshire; and in order to defray his part of the 
expense, Coleridge on the same afternoon commenced his poem of 
the Ancient Mariner; in which I was to have borne my part, and 
a few verses were written by me, and some assistance given in plan¬ 
ning the poem; but our styles agreed so little, that I withdrew from 
the concern, and he finished it himself. 

In the course of that spring I composed many poems, most of 
which were printed at Bristol, in one volume, by my friend Joseph 
Cottle, along with Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” and two or three 
other of his pieces. 

In the autumn of 1798, Mr. Coleridge, a friend of his, Mr. 
Chester, my sister, and I, crossed from Yarmouth to Hamburgh, 
where we remained a few days, and saw, several times, Klopstock 
the poet. Mr. Coleridge and his friend went to Ratzburg, in the 
north of Germany, and my sister and I preferred going southward; 
and for the sake of cheapness, and the neighbourhood of the Hartz 
Mountains, we spent the winter at the old imperial city of Goslar. 
The winter was perishingly cold. . .. 

We returned to England in the following Spring. ... I fell to 
composition immediately, and published, in 1800, the second vol¬ 
ume of the Lyrical Ballads. 

In the year 1802 I married Mary Hutchinson, at Brompton, near 
Scarborough, to which part of the country the family had removed 
from Sockbum. We had known each other from childhood, and 
had practised reading and spelling under the same old dame at 
Penrith, a remarkable personage, who had taught three generations. 
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o£ the upper classes principally, of the town of Penrith and its 
neighbourhood. 

After our marriage we dwelt, together with our sister, at Town- 
end, where three of our children were born. In the spring of 1808, 
the increase of our family caused us to remove to a larger house, 
then just built, Allan Bank, in the same vale; where our two 
younger children were born, and who died at the rectory, the house 
we afterwards occupied for two years. They died in 1812, and in 
1813 we came to Rydal Mount, where we have since lived with no 
further sorrow till 1836, when my sister became a confirmed invalid, 
and our sister Sarah Hutchinson died. She lived alternately with 
her brother and with us. [End\ 



FRANgOIS EUGENE VIDOCQ 

Ca.1775-1857 


The incredible Vidocq seems more like the creation of a wild 
Hollywood script writer in a frenetic moment than a real person, 
hut sober history affirms his existence and confirms his exploits. An 
account of his fantastic life is to be found in the Memoirs of Vi¬ 
docq, which he may or may not have written himself. Son of an 
Arras baker, he started thieving (his mother's silver) as a hoy, en¬ 
tered the army, joined a group of crooks, was sentenced to hard 
labor at the galleys, escaped and was recaptured several times, and 
spent years among cutthroats, sharpers, thieves and yeggmen. Hav¬ 
ing learned everything about the underworld, he offered his services 
to Napoleon's Chief of Police and rose to be the head of the Paris 
detective force. For eighteen years he hunted criminals with relish, 
ingenuity, and fabulous success, and when he grew tired of chasing 
them, he withdrew from government service and opened a factory 
where he employed only ex-convicts. He failed as a businessman 
and returned to police work but lost his job because he outsmarted 
himself when, with Gallic humor, he organized a robbery so as to 
catch the criminals in order to show how efficient he was. In his 
old age the master criminal proved the ancient proverb that crime 
does not pay—he died respectable hut poor. 


Precociotis Thieving 


I WAS BORN AT ARRAS; my continual disguises, the flexibility of my 
features, and a singular power of grimacing, having cast some 
doubt concerning my age, it will not be deemed superfluous to 
declare here, that I was brought into the world on the 23d of July, 
1775, in a house adjoining that in which Robespierre was born. 

From: Memoirs of Vidocq (Philadelphia, 1859), pp. 35-38. 
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sixteen years before. It was night; the rain fell, lightning flashed, 
the thunder rolled; and a relation, who was both midwife and for¬ 
tune-teller, predicted that my career would be a stormy one. 

However that may be, we will presume that the sky was not 
troubled on my special account; and although there is always some¬ 
thing very attractive in the marvelous, I am far from thinking that 
the turbulence of the elements had much reference to my birth. I 
had a most robust constitution, and there was plenty of me, so 
that as soon as I was born, they took me for a child of two years of 
age; and I gave tokens of that athletic figure, that colossal form, 
which have since struck terror into the most hardened and power¬ 
ful ruffians. My father’s house being situated in the Place d’Armes, 
the constant resort of all the blackguards of the vicinity, I had my 
muscular powers early called into action, in regularly thrashing 
my comrades, whose parents were always complaining of me to my 
father and mother. At home, nothing was talked of but tom ears, 
black eyes, and rent garments; at eight years of age, I was the terror 
of all the dogs, cats, and children of the neighborhood; at thirteen, 
I handled a foil with no little skill and address. My father, per¬ 
ceiving that I associated chiefly with the military of the garrison, 
was alarmed for me, and desired me to prepare myself for the first 
receiving of the communion; two devotees undertook to prepare 
me for this solemn duty. God knows what fruit I have gathered 
from their lessons. I began, at the same time, to learn the trade of 
a baker, which was my father’s business, in which he intended that 
I should succeed him, although I had an elder brother. 

My employment principally consisted in carrying bread through 
the city. During my rounds, I made frequent visits to the fencing- 
rooms, of which my parents were not long in ignorance; but the 
cooks all gave such testimony of my politeness and punctuality, 
that they winked at this trifling prank. This went on until they 
discovered a deficiency in the till, of which they never took away 
the key. My brother, who visited it in the same manner as myself, 
was detected in the very act, and sent off in a hurry to a baker at 
Lille. The day after this event, which had not been explained to 
me, I was about to explore, according to custom, the convenient 
drawer, when I perceived that it was carefully closed. The same 
day, my father desired me to use more alacrity in my rounds, and 
to return at a certain hour. It was then evident that from that day 
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forward I should be equally deprived of liberty and money. I be- 
w^ailed this twofold calamity, and hastened to impart it to a com¬ 
rade named Poyant, older than myself. As a hole was cut in the 
counter to drop the money through, he first advised me to intro¬ 
duce a feather dipped in glue; but this ingenious expedient only 
produced me very small pieces of money, and it became necessary 
for me to employ a false key, which was made for me by a black¬ 
smith's son. I then dipped again into the till, and we spent together 
the fruits of these pilferings at a public-house, where we had estab¬ 
lished our headquarters. There assembled, attracted by the master 
of the house, a great many well-known rogues, and some unfortu¬ 
nate young fellows, who, to get replenished pockets, used the same 
expedient as myself. I soon joined the society of the most aban¬ 
doned vagabonds of the country, who initiated me into all their 
villainies. Such was the honorable society in the bosom of which 
I spent my leisure hours, until one day my father surprised me, as 
he had done my brother, took away my key, heartily thrashed me, 
and took such precautions as totally cut off all my hopes of ever 
again getting a dividend from the receipts therein deposited. 

My only resource was now to take my tithes from the bakings. Oc¬ 
casionally I pilfered a loaf or two; but as in disposing of them I was 
compelled to sell them very cheaply, I scarcely by their sale ob¬ 
tained sufficient to regale myself with tarts and honey. Necessity 
makes us active. I had an eye for everything; all was agreeable to 
me—wine, sugar, coffee and liquors. My mother had never known 
her provisions to disappear so quickly, and perhaps would not have 
discovered so soon, but two chickens which I had resolved on dis¬ 
posing of to my own peculiar profit, raised their voices to accuse 
me. Hid in my breeches pocket, and concealed by my baker's apron, 
they thrust out their heads and squawked; and my mother, thus 
informed of their intended fate, came out to prevent it. She gave 
me several cuffs on the head, and sent me supperless to bed. I did 
not sleep a wink, and it was, I think, the evil spirit that kept me 
awake; all I know is, that I rose with the determination to lay 
hands on all the plate. One thing alone gave me uneasiness. On 
each piece the name of Vidocq was engraved in large letters. 
Poyant, to whom I broached the matter, overruled all difficulties; 
and the same day, at dinner time, I swept off ten forks and as many 
coffee-spoons. Twenty minutes afterwards the whole was pawned. 
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and the next day I had not a farthing left of the hundred and fifty 
franc which they lent me on them. 

I did not return home for three days, and on the third evening 
I was arrested by two police-officers, who conveyed me to the 
Baudets, a place in which mad persons were confined, together 
with those committed for trial, and the rogues of the district. I 
was kept in a dungeon for ten days, without being told the cause 
of my arrest, and then the jailer told me that I had been imprisoned 
at the desire of my father. This information a little composed me. 
It was a paternal correction that was inflicted on me, and I accord¬ 
ingly judged that its continuance would not be rigorous. My 
mother came to see me the next day, and I was pardoned. Four 
days afterward I was set at liberty, and I returned to work with a 
determination and promise of henceforward conducting myself ir¬ 
reproachably. Vain resolve! I soon resumed my old habits, except 
extravagance. 



THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


1785-1859 


Thomas De Quincefs Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 
(1822) is in its way as unique and original an autobiography as is 
Rousseau's Confessions, although it does not deal with objective 
reality in the customary sense- De Quincey was a professional 
writer who made a living by his pen and his Confessions is a record 
of dream pictures and sensitive impressions experienced under the 
influence of opium. He had discovered its pleasures and perils 
when he was about eighteen and suffering unbearable neuralgic 
pains in the head. On several occasions during his lifetime he gave 
way to the opium habit, but by a severe effort of will he finally 
cured himself at the age of fifty-nine. 

The period he describes in this selection took place between 
July, 1802 and March, 1803, when he was seventeen or eighteen 
years old. 


Begins To Take Opium 


M y introduction to opium arose in the following way. From 
an early age I had been accustomed to wash my head in 
cold water at least once a day: being suddenly seized with tooth¬ 
ache, I attributed it to some relaxation caused by an accidental 
intermission of that practice; jumped out of bed; plunged my head 
into a basin of cold water; and with hair thus wetted went to sleep. 
The next morning, as I need hardly say, I awoke with excruciating 
rheumatic pains of the head and face, hrom which I had hardly any 
respite for about twenty days. On the twenty-first day, I think it 
was, and on a Sunday, that I went out into the streets; rather to 
run away, if possible, from my torments, than with any distinct pur¬ 
pose. By accident I met a college acquaintance who recommended 

From: Thomas De Quincey, Confessions of an English Opium-Eater (2d ed.; 
London, 1823), pp. 87-98. 
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opium. Opium! dread agent of unimaginable pleasure and pain! 
I had heard of it as I had of manna or of ambrosia, but no further; 
how unmeaning a sound was it at that time! what solemn chords 
does it now strike upon my heart! what heart-quaking vibrations 
of sad and happy remembrances! Reverting for a moment to these, 
I feel a mystic importance attached to the minutest circumstances 
connected with the place and time, and the man (if man he was) 
that first laid open to me the Paradise of Opium-eaters. It was a 
Sunday afternoon, wet and cheerless: and a duller spectacle this 
earth of ours has not to show than a rainy Sunday in London. My 
road homewards lay through Oxford-street; and near “the stately 
Pantheon” (as Mr. Wordsworth has obligingly called it) I saw a 
druggist’s shop. The druggist (unconscious minister of celestial 
pleasures!)—as if in sympathy with the rainy Sunday, looked dull 
and stupid, just as any mortal druggist might be expected to look 
on a Sunday: and, when I asked for the tincture of opium, he gave 
it to me as any other man might do: and furthermore, out of my 
shilling, returned me what seemed to be real copper half-pence, 
taken out of a real wooden drawer. Nevertheless, in spite of such 
indications of humanity, he has ever since existed in my mind as 
the beatific vision of an immortal druggist, sent down to earth on 
a special mission to myself. And it confirms me in this way of con¬ 
sidering him, that, when I next came up to London, I sought him 
near the stately Pantheon, and found him not. . . . 

Arrived at my lodgings, it may be supposed that I lost not a mo¬ 
ment in taking the quantity prescribed. I was necessarily ignorant 
of the whole art and mystery of opium-taking: and, what I took, 
I took under every disadvantage. But I took it:—and in an hour, oh 
heavens! what a revulsion! what an upheaving, from its lowest 
depths, of the inner spirit! what an apocalypse of the world within 
me! That my pains had vanished, was now a trifle in my eyes:—this 
negative effect was swallowed up in the immensity of those positive 
effects which had opened before me—in the abyss of divine enjoy¬ 
ment thus suddenly revealed. Here was a panacea . . . for all 
human woes: here was the secret of happiness, about which philoso¬ 
phers had disputed for so many ages, at once discovered: happiness 
might now be bought for a penny, and carried in the waistcoat 
pocket: portable ecstasies might be had corked up in a pint bottle: 
and peace of mind could be sent down in gallons by the mail coach. 
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But, if I talk in this way, the reader will think I am laughing: and 
I can assure him, that nobody will laugh long who deals with 
opium; its pleasures even are of a grave and solemn complexion; 
and in his happiest state, the opium-eater cannot present himself 
in the character of VAllegro: even then, he speaks and thinks as 
becomes II Penseroso. Nevertheless, I have a very reprehensible 
way of jesting at times in the midst of my own misery. . . . 

And, first, one word with respect to its bodily eflEects; for upon 
all that has been hitherto written on the subject of opium, whether 
by travellers in Turkey (who may plead their privileges of lying as 
an old immemorial right), or by professors of medicine, writing ex 
cathedra--l have but one emphatic criticism to pronounce—Lies! 
lies! lies! ... 1 do by no means deny that some truths have been 
delivered to the world in regard to opium: thus it has been re¬ 
peatedly afiSraied by the learned, that opium is a dusky brown in 
colour; and this, take notice, I grant: secondly, that it is rather 
dear; which also I grant: for in my time, East-India opium has been 
three guineas a pound, and Turkey eight: and, thirdly, that if you 
eat a good deal of it, most probably you must—do what is particu¬ 
larly disagreeable to any man of regular habits, viz.—die. These 
weighty propositions are, all and singular true: I cannot gainsay 
them.... But in these three theorems, I believe we have exhausted 
the stock of knowledge as yet accumulated by man on the subject 
of opium. . . . 

First, then, it is not so much aiSrmed as taken for granted . . . 
that it does, or can, produce intoxication. Now, reader, assure 
yourself, meo periculo, that no quantity of opium ever did, or could 
intoxicate. As to the tincture of opium (commonly called lau¬ 
danum) that might certainly intoxicate if a man could bear to take 
enough of it; but why? Because it contains so much proof spirit, 
and not because it contains so much opium. But crude opium, I 
affirm peremptorily, is incapable of producing any state of body at 
all resembling that which is produced by alcohol; and not in degree 
only incapable, but even in kind: it is not in the quantity of its 
effects merely, but in the quality, that it differs altogether. The 
pleasure given by wine is always mounting, and tending to a crisis, 
after which it declines: that from opium, when once generated, is 
stationary for eight or ten hours: the first, to borrow a technical 
distinction from medicine, is a case of acute—the second, of chronic 
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pleasure: the one is a flame, the other a steady and equable glow. 
But the main distinction lies in this, that whereas wine disorders the 
mental faculties, opium, on the contrary (if taken in a proper man¬ 
ner), introduces amongst them the most exquisite order, legisla¬ 
tion, and harmony. Wine robs a man of his self-possession: opium 
greatly invigorates it. Wine unsettles and clouds the judgment, and 
gives a preternatural brightness, and a vivid exaltation to the con¬ 
tempts and the admirations, the loves and the hatreds, of the 
drinker: opium, on the contrary, communicates serenity and equi¬ 
poise to all the faculties, active or passive: and with respect to the 
temper and moral feelings in general, it gives simply that sort of 
vital warmth which is approved by the judgment, and which would 
probably always accompany a bodily constitution of primeval or 
antediluvian health. . . . Wine constantly leads a man to the brink 
of absurdity and extravagance; and, beyond a certain point, it is 
sure to volatilize and to disperse the intellectual energies: whereas 
opium always seems to compose what had been agitated, and to 
concentrate what had been distracted. In short, to sum up all in 
one word, a man who is inebriated, or tending to inebriation, is, 
and feels that he is, in a condition which calls up into supremacy 
the merely human, too often the brutal, part of his nature: but the 
opium-eater - . . feels that the diviner part of his nature is para¬ 
mount; that is, the moral affections are in a state of cloudless 
serenity; and over all is the great light of the majestic intellect. 



JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


1801-1890 


When the brilliant ’and magnetic John Henry Newman, an Oxford- 
educated Anglican clergyman, took the road to Rome and became 
a Catholic priest, Protestant England was shaken by the conversion. 
For many years Newman's conversion was viewed by his country- 
men with less than admiration, but in 1864 he published his Apol¬ 
ogia Pro Vita Sua, a spiritual autobiography in which he described 
his Catholicization with such sincerity that he gradually won back 
national respect. When he was an old man of seventy-seven, his col¬ 
lege, Trinity, made him an honorary fellow and he revisited it after 
an absence of thirty-two years. In appreciation of his services to 
English Catholicism which included the conversion of a few hun¬ 
dred Protestant clergymen. Pope Pius IX rewarded him with the 
Cardinal's hat. 


Turns to Catholicism 


And now I HAVE carried on the history of my opinions to their 
jlJL last point, before I became a Catholic. I find great difl&culty 
in fixing dates precisely; but it must have been some way into 1844, 
before I thought not only that the Anglican Church was certainly 
wrong, but that Rome was right. Then I had nothing more to learn 
on the subject. . . . 

In 1843, I took two very important and significant steps:—1. In 
February, I made a formal Retraction of all the hard things which 
I had said against the Church of Rome. 2. In September, I re¬ 
signed the living of St. Mary’s, Littlemore inclusive. . . . 

The words in which I made my Retraction have given rise to 
much criticism. After quoting a number of passages from my writ¬ 
ings against the Church of Rome, which I withdrew, I ended thus: 

From: Newman, Apologia Pro Vita Sua (London-New York: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1913), pp. 293-297. 
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—“I£ you ask me how an individual could venture, not simply to 
hold, but to publish such views of a communion so ancient, so 
wide-spreading, so fruitful in Saints, I answer that I said to myself, 
'I am not speaking my own words, I am but following almost a 
consensus of the divines of my own Church. 

But there was a far deeper reason for my saying what I said in 
this matter, on which I have not hitherto touched; and it was this: 
—The most oppressive thought, in the whole process of my change 
of opinion, was the clear anticipation, verified by the event, that it 
would issue in the triumph of Liberalism. Against the Anti-dog- 
matic principle I had thrown my whole mind; yet now I was doing 
more than any one else could do to promote it. I was one of those 
who had kept it at bay in Oxford for so many years; and thus my 
very retirement was its triumph. The men who had driven me from 
Oxford were distinctly the Liberals; it was they who had opened the 
attack upon Tract 90, and it was they who would gain a second 
benefit, if I went on to retire from the Anglican Church. But this 
was not all. As I have already said, there are but two alternatives, 
the way to Rome, and the way to Atheism: Anglicanism is the half¬ 
way house on the one side, and Liberalism is the half-way house on 
the other. How many men were there, as I knew full well, who 
would not follow me now in my advance from Anglicanism to 
Rome, but would at once leave Anglicanism and me for the Liberal 
camp. It is not at all easy (humanly speaking) to wind up an Eng¬ 
lishman to a dogmatic level. I had done so in a good measure, in 
the case both of young men and of laymen, the Anglican Via Media 
being the representative of dogma. The dogmatic and the Angli¬ 
can principle were one, as I had taught them; but I was breaking 
the Via Media to pieces, and would not dogmatic faith altogether 
be broken up, in the minds of a great number, by the demolition of 
the Via Media? OhI how unhappy this made me! 



HARRIET MARTINEAU 


1802-1876 


How does it feel to he told that one has only a short time to live? 
Harriet Martineau, the deaf and ailing English spinster who sup¬ 
ported herself by writing miscellaneous articles and books, includ¬ 
ing Society in America, had the experience of being doomed by the 
doctors. When her health broke down at the age of fifty-three and 
the physicians told her that her heart had almost completely de¬ 
teriorated, she went to her little farm in the country to face mo¬ 
mentary death. There she settled down, watched the sun, thought 
deeply about her imminent end, and found that she was unafraid. 
While waiting patiently for death to strike, she wrote her Autobi¬ 
ography, one of the noble books of Victorian England, in which she 
expressed her philosophy of life and her denial of personal immor¬ 
tality. 

Death did not strike for twenty-one years, and when it did she 
was an old lady of seventy-four, contented with what life had given 
her. 


Makes Peace with Death 


T hroughout December [1854] and the early part of January, the 
disturbance on lying down increased, night by night. There 
was a creaking sensation at the heart (the beating of which was no 
longer to be felt externally); and, after the creak, there was an in¬ 
termission, and then a throb. When this had gone on a few min¬ 
utes, breathing became perturbed and difficult; and I lay till two, 
three, or four o’clock, struggling for breath. When this process be¬ 
gan to spread back into the evening, and then foiward into the 
morning, I was convinced that there was something seriously wrong. 
. , . Dr. Latham . . . frankly told me his “impression"—observing 

From: Harriet Martineau*s Autobiography (edited by Maria W. Chapman; 
Boston, 1877), vol. II, pp. 101-108. 
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that it would not yet be called an opinion. ... He requested me to 
see another physician; and Dr. Watson’s opinion, formed on ex¬ 
amination, without prior information from Dr, Latham or me, was 
the same as Dr. Latham’s. Indeed the case appears to be as plain 
as can well be. It appears that the substance of the heart is deteri¬ 
orated, so that “it is too feeble for its work”; there is more or less 
dilatation; and the organ is very much enlarged. Before I left 
London, the sinking-fits which are characteristic of the disease be¬ 
gan to occur; and it has since been perfectly understood by us all 
that the alternative lies between death at any hour in one of these 
sinking-fits, or by dropsy, if I live for the disease to run its course. 

Though I expected some such account of the case, I was rather 
surprised that it caused so little emotion in me. . . . When I re¬ 
turned to my lodgings, and was preparing for dinner, a momentary 
thrill of something like painful emotion passed through me—not 
at all because I was going to die, but at the thought that I should 
never feel health again. It was merely momentary. ... I did not 
sleep at all that night; and many were the things I had to think 
over; but I never passed a more tranquil and easy night. As soon 
as my family heard the news, a beloved niece, who had repeatedly 
requested to be allowed to come to me, joined me in London, and 
gave me to understand, with her parents’ free consent, that she 
would not leave me again. I sent for my Executor, made a new will, 
and put him in possession of my affairs, my designs and wishes, as 
fully as possible, and accepted his escort home to Ambleside. . . . 

The winter, after long lingering, is gone, and I am still here- 
sitting in the sun on my terrace, and at night going out, according 
to old custom, to look abroad in the moon or starlight. We are 
surrounded by bouquets and flowering plants. Never was a dying 
person more nobly “friended,” as the Scotch have it. My days are 
filled with pleasures, and I have no cares; so that the only thing I 
have to fear is that, after all the discipline of my life, I should be 
spoiled at the end of it. 

When I learned what my state is, it was my wish (as far as I wish 
any thing, which is indeed very slightly and superficially) that my 
death might take place before long, and by the quicker process: and 
such is, in an easy sort of way, my wish still. The last is for the sake 
of my nurse, and of all about me; and the first is mainly because I 
do not want to deteriorate and get spoiled in the final stage of my 
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life, by ceasing to hear the truth, and the whole truth: and nobody 
ventures to utter any unpleasant truth to a person with a “heart- 
complaint/' I must take my chance for this. . . . 

I remember being struck with a saying of Mrs. Wordsworth's, 
uttered ten years ago, when she was seventy-six—that the beauty of 
our valley made us too fond of life—too little ready to leave it. 
Her domestic bereavements since that time have doubtless altered 
this feeling entirely; but, in many an hour of intense enjoyment on 
the hills, I have recalled that saying; and, in wonder at my freedom 
from care, have speculated on whether I should think it an evil to 
die, then and there. I have now had three months’ experience of 
the fact of constant expectation of death; and the result is, as much 
regret as a rational person can admit at the absurd waste of time, 
thought and energy that I have been guilty of in the course of my 
life in dwelling on the subject of death. It is really melancholy that 
young people (and, for that matter, middle-aged and old people) 
are exhorted and encouraged as they are to such waste. ... I ro¬ 
manced internally about early death till it was too late to die early; 
and, even in the midst of work and the busiest engagements of my 
life, I used to be always thinking about death—partly from taste, 
and partly as a duty. And now that I am awaiting it at any hour, 
the whole thing seems so easy, simple and natural that I cannot but 
wonder how I could keep my thoughts fixed upon it when it was far 
ojff. I cannot do it now. Night after night since I have known that 
I am mortally ill, I have tried to conceive, with the help of the sen¬ 
sations of my sinking-fits, the act of dying, and its attendant feel¬ 
ings; and, thus far, I have always gone to sleep in the middle of it. 
And this is after really knowing something about it; for I have been 
frequently in extreme danger of immediate death within the last 
five months, and have felt as if I were dying, and should never draw 
another breath. Under this close experience, I find death in pros¬ 
pect the simplest thing in the world—a thing not to be feared or 
regretted, or to get excited about in any way, 

I attribute this very much, however, to the nature of my views of 
death. The case must be much otherwise with Christians even 
independently of the selfish and perturbing emotions connected 
with an expectation of rewards and punishments in the next world. 

* Harriet Martineau, like her famous brother James, was a Unitarian. 
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They can never be quite secure from the danger that their air-built 
castle shall dissolve at the last moment, and that they may vividly 
perceive on what imperfect evidence and delusive grounds their 
expectation of immortality or resurrection reposes. The mere per¬ 
ception of the incompatibility of immortality and resurrection may 
be, and often is, deferred till that time; and that is no time for such 
questions. But, if the intellect be ever so accommodating, there is 
the heart—steady to its domestic affections. I, for one, should be 
heavy-hearted if I were now about to go to the antipodes—to leave 
all whom I love, and who are bound up with my daily life—however 
certain might be the prospect of meeting them again twenty or 
thirty years hence; and it is no credit to any Christian to be ‘"joy¬ 
ful,” “triumphant,” and so forth, in going to “glory” while leaving 
any loved ones behind—whether or not there may be loved ones 
“gone before.” An unselfish and magnanimous person cannot be 
solaced, in parting with mortal companions and human sufferers, 
by personal rewards, glory, bliss, or any thing of the sort. I used to 
think and feel all this before I became emancipated from the super¬ 
stition. ... I see that the dying (others than the aged) naturally 
and regularly, unless disturbed, desire and sink into death as into 
sleep. Where no artificial state is induced, they feel no care about 
dying, or about living again. The state of their organization dis¬ 
poses them to rest; and rest is all they think about. We know, by all 
testimony, that persons who are brought face to face with death by 
an accident which seems to leave no chance of escape, have no re¬ 
ligious ideas or emotions whatever. ... I feel no sort of solicitude 
about a parting which will bring no pain. Sympathy with those 
who will miss me, I do feel, of course; yet not very painfully, be¬ 
cause their sorrow cannot, in the nature of things, long interfere 
with their daily peace; but to me there is no sacrifice, no sense of 
loss, nothing to fear, nothing to regret. Under the eternal laws of 
the universe, I came into being, and, under them, I have lived a life 
so full that its fullness is equivalent to length. . . . 

I am frankly satisfied to have done with life. I have had a noble 
share of it, and I desire no more. I neither wish to live longer here, 
nor to find life again elsewhere. It seems to me simply absurd to 
expect it, and a mere act of restricted human imagination and 
morality to conceive of it. . . . I myself utterly disbelieve in a future 
life. . . . The important thing is that the universe should be full of 
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life, as we suppose it to be, under the eternal laws of the universe: 
and, if the universe be full of life, I cannot see how it can signify 
whether the one human faculty of consciousness of identity be pre¬ 
served and carried forward, when all the rest of the organization is 
gone to dust, or so changed as to be in no respect properly the 
same. In brief, I cannot see how it matters whether my successor be 
called H.M. or A.B. or Y.Z. I am satisfied that there will always be 
as much conscious life in the universe as its laws provide for. . . . 
The real and justifiable and honourable subject of interest to hu¬ 
man beings, living and dying, is the welfare of their fellows, sur¬ 
rounding them, or surviving them. About this, I do care, and 
supremely. 



HECTOR BERLIOZ 


1803-1869 


The stormy composer Berlioz here relates an experience which may 
well he unique in the history of art. One day, when he was in his 
twenties, he went to the Odeon and was overcome by a double sen¬ 
sation-seeing Hamlet for the first time and falling in love with an 
Irish actress, Henrietta Smithson, who played in the company. The 
double experience had a shattering effect upon him, for just as 
Shakespeare*s genius '‘revealed the whole heaven of art'* to him and 
opened a new world to his senses, so Miss Smithson's beauty burnt 
into his heart. He married the actress, hut poverty and sickness 
ruined the marriage. Shakespeare's effect upon his imagination, 
however, was lasting. 


Shakespeare Changes His Life 


I HAVE NOW COME TO THE GRAND drama o£ my life; but I shall not 
relate all its painful details. It is enough to say that an English 
company came over to perform Shakespeare's plays, then entirely 
unknown in France, at the Od^on. I was present at the first per¬ 
formance of Hamlet, and there, in the part of Ophelia, I saw Miss 
Smithson, whom I married five years afterward. I can only compare 
the effect produced by her wonderful talent, or rather her dramatic 
genius, on my imagination and heart, with the convulsion produced 
on my mind by the work of the great poet whom she interpreted. 
It is impossible to say more. 

This sudden and unexpected revelation of Shakespeare over¬ 
whelmed me. The lightning-flash of his genius revealed the whole 
heaven of art to me, illuminating its remotest depths in a single 
flash. I recognized the meaning of real grandeur, real beauty, and 

From.: Berlioz, Excerpts from his Autobiography, in Warner's Library of the 
World*s Best Literature (New York, 1896), vol, IV, pp. 1817-1818. 
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real dramatic truth; and I also realized the utter absurdity of the 
ideas circulated by Voltaire in France about Shakespeare, and the 
pitiful pettiness of our old poetic school, the ofEspring of peda¬ 
gogues and freres ignorantins. 

But the shock was too great, and it was a long while before I re¬ 
covered from it. I became possessed by an intense, overpowering 
sense of sadness, that in my then sickly, nervous state produced a 
mental condition adequately to describe which would take a great 
physiologist. I could not sleep, I lost my spirits, my favorite studies 
became distasteful to me, and I spent my time wandering aimlessly 
about Paris and its environs. During that long period of suffering, I 
can only recall four occasions on which I slept, and then it was the 
heavy, death-like sleep produced by complete physical exhaustion. 
These were one night when I had thrown myself down on some 
sheaves in a field near Ville-Juif; one day in a meadow in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Sceaux; once on the snow on the banks of the frozen 
Seine near Neuilly; and lastly, on a table in the Caf6 du Cardinal 
at the comer of the Boulevard des Italiens and the rue Richelieu, 
where I slept for five hours, to the terror of the gargons, who 
thought I was dead and were afraid to come near me. 

It was on my return from one of these wanderings, in which I 
must have seemed like one seeking his soul, that my eyes fell on 
Moore’s Irish Melodies^ lying open on my table at the song begin¬ 
ning “When he who adores thee.'* I seized my pen, and then and 
there wrote the music to that heart-rending farewell, which is pub¬ 
lished at the end of my collection of songs, Irian de, under the title 
of “Elegie." This is the only occasion on which I have been able to 
vent any strong feeling in music while still under its influence. 
And I think that I have rarely reached such intense truth of musi¬ 
cal expression, combined with so much realistic power of harmony. 



GEORGE SAND 


1804-1876 


George Sand is the pseudonym for Madame Amandine Lucile Au- 
rore Dudevant, n6e Dupin, the most prolific writer in the history of 
literature. Her life was active and adventurous; among her liaisons 
were the leading literary and artistic figures in France, including 
Sandeau, Mirimie, de Musset, Liszt and Chopin. Her novels are 
thinly disguised versions of the multifarious incidents in her life. 

Her output was fantastic. For years she used to write, at furious 
speed, from ten in the evening until five in the morning. Between 
1862 and 1883 her writings were published in a collected edition of 
96 volumes, plus 109 volumes of supplement. At the age of fifty she 
brought out the Story of My Life—m 20 volumes! And she then still 
had a quarter of a century to go! 

This selection, describing her stormy relations with Chopin, is a 
good example of her style of writing. 


Trouble with Chopin 


I N THE IRRESOLUTION IN WHICH I fouiid myself foT some time with 
regard to the arrangements of my life and that of my dear 
children, a serious question arose to trouble my conscience. I asked 
myself if I should accept the idea Chopin had conceived, namely 
that of establishing himself near me. I certainly should not have 
hesitated to say no if I had known then how short a time the iso¬ 
lated life of the country would agree with his health and tempera¬ 
ment. I still attributed his despair and his horror of Majorca to the 
exaltation of the fever and the excess of nature of that place. No- 
hant ofiEered far milder conditions, a less austere type of retreat. 

From.* Sand, Histoire de Ma Vie (Paris, 1876), vol. IV, Ch. 13. Translated, 
for this book, by Saul K, Padover. 
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sympathetic surroundings and medical resources in case of ill¬ 
ness. . . . 

Everything went very well in the beginning, and eventually I ad¬ 
mitted the idea that Chopin could rest and restore his health 
among us for several summers, because his work would necessarily 
call him back to Paris in the winters. 

However, the prospect of this type of family alliance with a new 
friend in my life made me hesitate. I was frightened of the task 
which I was going to accept and which I believed should have been 
confined to the trip to Spain. If Maurice were to relapse into the 
condition of languor which had absorbed me, then goodbye to the 
fatigue of the lessons to be sure, but goodbye also to the joys of my 
work; and what serene and animated hours of my life could I pos¬ 
sibly devote to a second patient, one more difficult to nurse and 
console than Maurice? 

A sort of fright seized my heart in the presence of this newly 
acquired duty. I was not deluded through passion. I felt for the 
artist a kind of very lively maternal adoration, to be sure, but this 
could not for a moment rival the love of the womb, the only chaste 
sentiment that can be passionate. 

I was still young enough to have perhaps to struggle against love, 
against passion, properly speaking. This possibility at my age, in 
my situation, and in the destiny of women artists, above all when 
they have a horror of transient distractions, frightened me greatly; 
and, resolved never to submit to any influence that would distract 
me from my children, I saw a small danger, yet a possible one, even 
in the tender friendship which Chopin inspired in me. 

Well, after reflection, this danger disappeared in my eyes and 
even took on the opposite character, that of a protecter against emo¬ 
tions which I no longer cared to feel. One more duty in my life, al¬ 
ready so full and so overwhelmed with fatigue, seemed to me to be 
another opportunity to achieve the austerity towards which I felt 
myself drawn with a kind of religious enthusiasm. 

Had I carried out my project of secluding myself at Nohant for 
the whole year, of renouncing the arts and of making myself the 
teacher of my children, Chopin would have been spared the danger 
that threatened him in connection with me, namely, of becoming 
attached to me in too absolute a manner. He did not yet love me 
to the point of being unable to separate himself, his affection not 
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yet being exclusive. He told me of a romantic love aEair which he 
had had in Poland, of the sweet allurements which he later experi¬ 
enced in Paris, and above all of his mother, who was the only 
passion of his life, but from whom he accustomed himself to live in 
separation. Forced to leave me for the sake of his profession, which 
was to him his very honor, since he did not live but for it, six 
months in Paris, after a few days of discomfort and tears, sufficed to 
restore him to his elegant habits, exquisite success and intellectual 
coquetry. I could not doubt that, I did not doubt it. 

But destiny pushed us into the bonds of a long association, and 
this happened to both of us without our noticing it. . . . 

I rented, on the rue Pigalle, an apartment consisting of two pa¬ 
vilions at the end of a garden. Chopin moved to the rue Tronchet; 
but his apartment was damp and cold. He began to cough seriously, 
and I saw myself forced to resign as nurse or to pass my life in im¬ 
possible comings and goings. He, to spare me, came daily, his face 
distorted and his voice smothered, to tell me that he felt marvelous. 
He asked to dine with us, and in the evening would go home, shiv¬ 
ering in his cab. Seeing how distressed he was by the derangement 
he caused in our family life, I offered to lease to him a part of one 
of the pavilions. He accepted gladly. There he had his apartment, 
received his friends, and gave his lessons without disturbing me. 
Maurice had the apartment above his; I occupied the other 
pavilion with my daughter.... 

Thus we passed nearly a year, testing this method of education 
at home. Maurice got along rather well. . . . 

I lived alternately at Nohant in the summer and in Paris in the 
winter, without separating from Maurice, who always and every¬ 
where knew how to keep busy. Chopin spent three or four months 
every year at Nohant. I prolonged my stay there until before the 
winter, and I found in Paris my ‘'ordinary patient," as he called 
himself, awaiting my return, but not regretting the country which 
he liked for no more than a fortnight and which he bore only be¬ 
cause of his attachment to me. We moved from the rue Pigalle 
pavilion, which Chopin had disliked, to the square d’Orleans, where 
the kind and active Marliani arranged a family life for us. She oc¬ 
cupied a beautiful apartment between ours. We had only to cross 
a spacious yard, which had plants and pebbles and which was al¬ 
ways clean, to be united either in her place or in that of Chopin, 
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whenever he was so disposed to play for us. We all ate together 
in her apartment at common expense. . . . Chopin also enjoyed 
having a beautiful separate drawing room where he could compose 
or dream. But he liked society and did not take advantage of his 
sanctuary except to give lessons there. It was only at Nohant that 
he created and wrote. . . , 

This life which I describe was as good as possible on the surface. 
For me there was a beautiful sunshine on my children, my friends, 
my work; but the life which I do not describe was clouded by fright¬ 
ful bitternesses. . . . 

Of all the bitternesses that I had not merely to endure but to 
combat, the sufferings of my '‘ordinary patient’* were not the least. 

Chopin always wanted Nohant and yet could never bear it. He 
was the complete man of the world, not of the crowded official 
world but of the intimate one, consisting of salons with some twenty 
persons, at the moment when the crowd has gone and when the 
habitues surround the artist in order to tear from him, through 
amiable importunities, his most pure inspiration. It was thus only 
that he gave all his genius and all his talent. . . . 

All these sublime, charming or bizarre things which he drew 
from within himself made him the soul of select circles; his noble 
character, his disinterestedness, his arrogance and his self-evident 
pride, enemy of all vanity and of bad taste and of ill-mannered 
self-advertising, the sureness of his conversation and the exquisite 
delicacy of his savoir-faire made him a friend as serious as he was 
delightful. 

To tear Chopin away from that much indulgence, to tie to a 
simple, uniform and studious life a man who had been brought up 
on the knees of princesses, was to deprive him of that which kept 
him alive; it was, it is true, an artificial life, because, like a rouged 
woman, when he came home at night he divested himself of his 
verve and strength, and gave way to a night of fever and insomnia; 
but it was a life that would have been shorter and more lively than 
that led in retirement and in the confined intimacy of the uniform 
circle of a single family. At Paris he met several circles daily and 
chose a different one nightly. He had thus twenty or thirty salons 
in turn to enrapture and to charm with his presence. 

Chopin was not born to be exclusive in his affections; he was that 
only in connection with those which he required; his soul which 
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was sensitive to all beauty, to all grace, to all smiles, abandoned 
itself with unprecedented ease and spontaneity. . . . 

He was once greatly smitten with the granddaughter of a famous 
artist; he thought of marrying her at the same time that he followed 
up the idea of another love marriage in Poland; his loyalty was 
nowhere involved, but his fickle soul fluttered from one passion to 
another. The young Parisienne looked upon him favorably and 
everything went fine, until one day he visited her with another 
musician, who was then better known in Paris than he, and the girl 
saw fit to offer a chair to the latter before asking Chopin to sit 
down. He never saw her again and forgot her at once. 

Chopin was modest by conviction and gentle by habit, but he 
was imperious by instinct and full of legitimate arrogance of which 
he was not aware himself. Thence derived the sufferings which he 
did not examine and which did not fasten upon any determined 
object. . . . 

Between us we shared neither the same infatuations nor the same 
sufferings. To us there was nothing romantic in our story; its base 
was too simple and too serious for us ever to have had the occasion 
of a quarrel, concerning one or the other. I accepted Chopin's 
whole life such as it continued to be outside of mine. Having nei¬ 
ther his tastes nor his ideas apart from art, neither his political 
principles nor his appreciation of matters of fact, I undertook no 
modification of his being. I respected his individuality, just as I re¬ 
spected those of Delacroix and my other friends who were engaged 
in pursuits different from mine. 

For his part, Chopin accorded me, and I can say honored me, 
with a kind of friendship that was an exception in his life. To me 
he was always the same. Without doubt he had few illusions about 
me, since I never declined in his esteem. That was what made our 
harmony last so long. 

A stranger to my studies, to my researches, and, consequently, to 
my convictions, hemmed in as he was in the Catholic dogma, he 
said of me, as Mother Alicia did in the last hours of her life: ‘'Bahl 
bahl I am quite sure that she loves GodI" 

We never exchanged a mutual reproach, but once, and that was 
the first and last time. . . . 

But if Chopin was, in relation to me, the personification of de¬ 
votion, attentiveness, grace, kindness and deference, he did not 
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thereby renounce the asperities of his character towards those 
around me. With them, the inequality in his soul, by turn gener¬ 
ous and capricious, gave way, always proceeding from infatuation 
to aversion, and vice versa. . . . 

In the meantime he declined visibly, and I did not know what 
remedies to use to combat the growing irritation of his nerves. The 
death of his friend, Dr. Mathuzinski, and then that of his own 
father inflicted two terrible blows upon him. The Catholic dogma 
throws on death atrocious terrors. Chopin, instead of dreaming of 
those pure souls in a better world, had nothing but fearful visions, 
and I was obliged to pass many nights in a room adjoining his, 
always ready to rise a hundred times from my work in order to drive 
away the spectres of his sleep and his insomnia. The idea of his 
own death appeared to him accompanied by all the superstitious 
imaginings of Slavic poetry. A Pole, he lived in a nightmare of 
legends. . . . 

My life, always active and smiling on the surface, became inside 
of me more sorrowful than ever. I despaired not being able to give 
to others that happiness which I had renounced for myself; because 
I had more than one reason for profound grief against which I 
strove to react. The friendship of Chopin had never been to me a 
refuge in my sadness. He had enough troubles of his own to bear. 
Mine would have crushed him, and therefore he only knew of them 
vaguely and did not understand them at all. . . . 

As a consequence of his latest relapses, he grew extremely gloomy. 
. . . Chopin was frequently irritated without any reason and some¬ 
times unjustly provoked by good intentions. I saw the evil being 
aggravated and extending to my other children, even to Lambert, 
but rarely to Solange whom Chopin preferred because she was the 
only one who had not spoiled him. Augustine, the gentlest and 
most inoffensive of us all, was in consternation. He had been so 
good to her at first! All this could be borne; but finally, one day, 
Maurice, tired of his pin pricks, spoke of leaving the house* That 
could not and should not be. Chopin did not bear my legitimate 
and necessary intervention. He hung his head and murmured that 
I no longer loved him. 

What blasphemy on these eight years of maternal devotion! But 
the poor bruised heart did not realize what he was saying in his 
delirium. I thought that a few months passed in separation and in 
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silence would cure that wound and restore the calm friendship and 
fair memory. . . . 

I saw him again for a moment in March 1848. I shook his trem¬ 
bling and icy hand. I wanted to speak to him, but he broke away. 
It was my turn to say that he no longer loved me. I spared him 
that pain, and I put everything in the hands of Providence and the 
future. 

I was not to see him again. Bad feeling had come between us. . . . 

I have been told that he called for me, regretted all, and loved 
me like a son until the end. This has been concealed from me un¬ 
til now. It had also been kept from him that I was ready to run to 
him. It was just as well, if the emotion of seeing me again would 
have shortened his life by one day or even by one hour. . . . 

I have been rewarded for my years of vigil, of anguish, of absorp¬ 
tion, of tenderness, of confidence and of gratitude that one hour of 
injustice or aberration did not cancel before God. God did not 
punish, God did not even notice that bad hour, the suffering of 
which I do not wish to recall. I have borne it, not with cold sto¬ 
icism, but with tears of sorrow and enthusiasm, in the secret of my 
prayer. And it is because I have said to the absent ones, alive or 
dead, **Be blessedl” that I hope to find in the heart of those who 
will close my eyes the same blessing in my last hour. 



JOHN STUART MILL 


1806-1873 


John Stuart MilVs Autobiography has something of the intellectual 
quality of Benjamin Franklin's^ but on a more austere plane. The 
type of training he received at the hands of his father is famous in 
the annals of education. He began to study Greek at the age of 
three, learned Batin at eight, and by the time he was twelve he had 
read all the classics in the original. At the age of thirteen he went 
through a complete course of political economy, inspired mainly by 
his father's friend David Ricardo. Mill became a distinguished 
economist and political scientist whose hooks, particularly Liberty 
and Utilitarianism, can still be read with profit. In this chapter 
from his Autobiography he reveals how, in 1826, as a young man of 
twenty, he underwent an intellectual crisis and how, despite the al¬ 
most crushing burden of his learning, he succeeded in evolving a 
philosophy. 


His Mental Crisis and Education 


F rom the winter of 1821, when I first read Bentham, and espe¬ 
cially from the commencement of the Westminster Review, I 
had what might truly be called an object in life; to be a reformer 
of the world. My conception of my own happiness was entirely 
identified with this object. The personal sympathies I wished for 
were those of fellow labourers in this enterprise. I endeavoured to 
pick up as many flowers as I could by the way; but as a serious and 
permanent personal satisfaction to rest upon, my whole reliance 
was placed on this; and I was accustomed to felicitate myself on the 
certainty of a happy life which I enjoyed, through placing my hap¬ 
piness in something durable and distant, in which some progress 
might be always making, while it could never be exhausted by 
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complete attainment. This did very well for several years, during 
which the general improvement going on in the world, and the idea 
of myself as engaged with others in struggling to promote it, seemed 
enough to fill up an interesting and animated existence. But the 
time came when I awakened from this as from a dream. It was in 
the autumn of 1826. I was in a dull state of nerves, such as every¬ 
body is occasionally liable to; unsusceptible to enjoyment or pleas¬ 
urable excitement; one of those moods when what is pleasure at 
other times, becomes insipid or indiflEerent; the state, I should think, 
in which converts to Methodism usually are, when smitten by their 
first “conviction of sin.” In this frame of mind it occurred to me to 
put the question directly to myself: “Suppose that all your objects 
in life were realized; that all the changes in institutions and opin¬ 
ions which you are looking forward to, could be completely effected 
at this very instant: would this be a great joy and happiness to 
you?” And an irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, 
“Nol” At this my heart sank within me; the whole foundation on 
which my life was constructed fell down. All my happiness was to 
have been found in the continual pursuit of this end. The end had 
ceased to charm, and how could there ever again be any interest in 
the means? I seemed to have nothing left to live for. 

At first I hoped that the cloud would pass away of itself; but it 
did not. A night’s sleep, the sovereign remedy for the smaller vex¬ 
ations of life, had no effect on it. I awoke to a renewed conscious¬ 
ness of the woeful fact. I carried it with me into all companies, 
into all occupations. Hardly anything had power to cause me even 
a few minutes’ oblivion of it. For some months the cloud seemed 
to grow thicker and thicker. The lines in Coleridge's “Dejection”— 
I was not then acquainted with them—exactly describe my case: 

A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 

A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief. 

Which finds no natural outlet or relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear. 

In vain I sought relief from my favourite books; those memoricds 
of past nobleness and greatness from which I had always hitherto 
drawn strength and animation. I read them now without feeling, 
or with the accustomed feeling minus all its charm; and I became 
persuaded, that my love of mankind, and of excellence for its own 
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sake, had worn itself out. I sought no comfort by speaking to others 
of what I felt. If I had loved any one sujSiciently to make confiding 
my griefs a necessity, I should not have been in the condition I was. 
I felt, too, that mine was not an interesting, or in any way respecta¬ 
ble, distress. There was nothing in it to attract sympathy. Advice, 
if I had known where to seek it, would have been most precious. 
The words of Macbeth to the physician often occurred to my 
thoughts. But there was no one on whom I could build the faintest 
hope of such assistance. My father, to whom it would have been 
natural to me to have recourse in any practical dij05culties, was the 
last person to whom, in such a case as this, I looked for help. Ev¬ 
erything convinced me that he had no knowledge of any such men¬ 
tal state as I was suffering from, and that even if he could be made 
to understand it, he was not the physician who could heal it. My 
education, which was wholly his work, had been conducted without 
any regard to the possibility of its ending in this result; and I saw 
no use in giving him the pain of thinking that his plans had failed, 
when the failure was probably irremediable, and, at all events, be¬ 
yond the power of his remedies. Of other friends I had at that 
time none to whom I had any hope of making my condition intel¬ 
ligible. It was however abundantly intelligible to myself; and the 
more I dwelt upon it, the more hopeless it appeared. . . . 

These were the thoughts which mingled with the dry heavy de¬ 
jection of the melancholy winter of 1826-27. During this time I was 
not incapable of my usual occupations. I went on with them 
mechanically, by the mere force of habit. I had been so drilled in 
a certain sort of mental exercise, that I could still carry it on when 
all the spirit had gone out of it, I even composed and spoke several 
speeches at the debating society, how, or with what degree of suc¬ 
cess, I know not. . . . 

I frequently asked myself if I could, or if I was bound to go on 
living, when life must be passed in this manner. I generally an¬ 
swered to myself that I did not think I could possibly bear it be¬ 
yond a year. When, however, not more than half that duration of 
time had elapsed, a small ray of light broke in upon my gloom. I 
was reading, accidentally, MarmonteEs Memoires, and came to the 
passage which relates his father’s death, the distressed position of 
the family, and the sudden inspiration by which he, then a mere 
boy, felt and made them feel that he would be everything to them— 
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would supply the place of all that they had lost. A vivid conception 
of the scene and its feelings came over me, and I was moved to 
tears. From this moment my burden grew lighter. The oppression 
of the thought that all feeling was dead within me, was gone. I was 
no longer hopeless; I was not a stick or a stone. I had still, it 
seemed, some of the material out of which all worth of character, 
and all capacity for happiness, are made. Relieved from my ever 
present sense of irremediable wretchedness, I gradually found that 
the ordinary incidents of life could again give me some pleasure; 
that I could again find enjoyment, not intense, but sufficient for 
cheerfulness, in sunshine and sky, in books, in conversation, in pub¬ 
lic affairs; and that there was, once more, excitement, though of a 
moderate kind, in exerting myself for my opinions, and for the 
public good. Thus the cloud gradually drew off, and I again en¬ 
joyed life: and though I had several relapses, some of which lasted 
many months, I never again was as miserable as I had been. 

The experiences of this period had two very marked effects on 
my opinions and character. In the first place, they led me to adopt 
a theory of life, very unlike that on which I had before acted, and 
having much in common with what at that time I certainly had 
never heard of, the antiself-consciousness theory of Carlyle. I never, 
indeed, wavered in the conviction that happiness is the test of all 
rules of conduct, and the end of life. But I now thought that this 
end was only to be attained by not making it the direct end. Those 
only are happy (I thought) who have their minds fixed on some 
object other than their own happiness; on the happiness of others, 
on the improvement of mankind, even on some art or pursuit fol¬ 
lowed not as a means, but as itself an ideal end. Aiming thus at 
something else, they find happiness that way. . . . This theory now 
became the basis of my philosophy of life. And I still hold to it as 
the best theory for all those who have but a moderate degree of 
sensibility and of capacity for enjoyment, that is, for the great 
majority of mankind. 

The other important change which my opinions at this time 
underwent was that I, for the first time, gave its proper place, 
among the prime necessities of human well-being, to the internal 
culture of the individual. I ceased to attach almost exclusive im¬ 
portance to the ordering of outward circumstances, and the training 
of the human being for speculation and for action. 
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I had now learnt by experience that the passive susceptibilities 
needed to be cultivated as well as the active capacities, and required 
to be nourished and enriched as well as guided. I did not, for an 
instant, lose sight of, or undervalue, that part of the truth which I 
had seen before; I never turned recreant to intellectual culture, or 
ceased to consider the power and practice of analysis as an essential 
condition both of individual and of social improvement. But I 
thought that it had consequences which required to be corrected, 
by joining other kinds of cultivation with it. The maintenance of a 
due balance among the faculties now seemed to me of primary im¬ 
portance. The cultivation of the feelings became the cardinal 
points in my ethical and philosophical creed. And my thoughts and 
inclinations turned in an increasing degree towards whatever 
seemed capable of being instrumental to that object. 

I now began to find meaning in the things which I had read or 
heard about the importance of poetry and art as instruments of 
human culture. . . . 



CHARLES DARWIN 


1809-1882 


When he was fifty-nine and enjoying world-wide fame as the author 
of On the Origin of Species and The Variation of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication, Charles Darwin wrote, but did not 
publish, an account of himself and his talents. The autobiography 
is only a feta pages long, but what it lacks in size it makes up in 
candor and humility. Here we haue the self-portrait of a genius, 
whose work is one of the milestones of modem civilization, taking 
a modest view of his abilities and being surprised that anyone as 
average as he could have done anything of great importance. ^'With 
such moderate abilities as I possess/* he says, "Ht is truly surprising 
that I should have influenced to a considerable extent the belief of 
scientific men on some important points.** 


Evaluates His Abilities 


M y mother died in July, 1817, when I was a little over eight 
years old, and it is odd that I can remember hardly any¬ 
thing about her except her death-bed, her black velvet gown, and 
her curiously constructed work-table. In the spring of this same 
year I was sent to a day-school in Shrewsbury, where I stayed a year. 
I have been told that I was much slower in learning than my 
younger sister Catherine, and I believe that I was in many ways a 
naughty boy. 

By the time I went to this day-school my taste for natural history, 
and more especially for collecting, was well developed. I tried to 
make out the names of plants, and collected all sorts of things, 
shells, seals, francs, coins, and minerals. The passion for collecting 
which leads a man to be a systematic naturalist, a virtuoso, or a 

From: Darwin's Autobiography, in Francis Darwin's Life and Letters of 
Charles 'Darwin (New York, 1888), pp. 26-31, 81-86- 
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miser, was very strong in me, and was clearly innate, as none of my 
sisters or brother ever had this taste. 

One little event during this year has fixed itself very firmly in my 
mind, and I hope that it has done so from my conscience having 
been afterward sorely troubled by it; it is curious as showing that 
apparently I was interested at this early age in the variability of 
plants. I told another little boy . . . that I could produce variously 
colored polyanthuses and primroses by watering them with certain 
coloured fluids, which was of course a monstrous fable, and had 
never been tried by me. I may here also confess that as a little boy I 
was much given to inventing deliberate falsehoods, and this was al¬ 
ways done for the sake of causing excitement. For instance, I once 
gathered much valuable fruit from my father's trees and hid it in 
the shrubbery, and then ran in breathless haste to spread the news 
that I had discovered a hoard of stolen fruit. . . . 

When I left the school I was for my age neither high nor low in 
it; and I believe that I was considered by all my masters and by my 
father as a very ordinary boy, rather below the common standard in 
intellect. To my deep mortification my father once said to me, 
*'You care for nothing but shooting, dogs, and rat-catching, and you 
will be a disgrace to yourself and all your family." But my father, 
who was the kindest man I ever knew and whose memory I love 
with all my heart, must have been angry and somewhat unjust when 
he used such words. 

Looking back as well as I can at my character during my school 
life, the only qualities which at this period promised well for the 
future were, that I had strong and diversified tastes, much zeal for 
whatever interested me, and a keen pleasure in understanding any 
complex subject or thing. I was taught Euclid by a private tutor, 
and I distinctly remember the intense satisfaction which the clear 
geometrical proofs gave me. I remember, with equal distinctness, 
the delight which my uncle gave me by explaining the principle of 
the vernier of a barometer. With respect to diversified tastes, inde¬ 
pendently of science, I was fond of reading various books, and I 
used to sit for hours reading the historical plays of Shakespeare, 
generally in an old window in the thick walls of the school. I read 
also other poetry, such as Thomson's “Seasons," and the recently 
published poems of Byron and Scott. I mention this because later 
in life I wholly lost, to my great regret, all pleasure from poetry of 
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any kind, including Shakespeare. In connection with pleasure from 
poetry, I may add that in 1822 a vivid delight in scenery was first 
awakened in my mind, during a riding tour on the borders of 
Wales, and this has lasted longer than any other aesthetic pleas¬ 
ures. . . . 

I have said that in one respect my mind has changed during the 
last twenty or thirty years. Up to the age of thirty, or beyond it, 
poetry of many kinds, such as the works of Milton, Gray, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, gave me great pleasure, and 
even as a schoolboy I took intense delight in Shakespeare, especially 
in the historical plays. I have also said that formerly pictures gave 
me considerable, and music very great, delight. But now for many 
years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry: I have tried lately 
to read Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dull that it nause¬ 
ated me. I have also almost lost my taste for pictures or music. 
Music generally sets me thinking too energetically on what I have 
been at work on, instead of giving me pleasure. I retain some taste 
for fine scenery, but it does not cause me the exquisite delight which 
it formerly did. On the other hand, novels which are works of the 
imagination, though not of a very high order, have been for years 
a wonderful relief and pleasure to me, and I often bless all novel¬ 
ists. A surprising number have been read aloud to me, and I like 
all if moderately good, and if they do not end unhappily—against 
which a law ought to be passed. A novel, according to my taste, 
does not come into the first class unless it contains some person 
whom one can thoroughly love, and if a pretty woman all the bet¬ 
ter. 

This curious and lamentable loss of the higher aesthetic tastes is 
all the odder, as books on history, biographies, and travels (inde¬ 
pendently of any scientic facts which they may contain), and essays 
on all sorts of subjects interest me as much as ever they did. My 
mind seems to have become a kind of machine for grinding general 
laws out of large collections of facts, but why this should have 
caused the atrophy of that part of the brain alone, on which the 
higher tastes depend, I cannot conceive. A man with a mind more 
highly organized or better constituted than mine would not, I 
suppose, have thus suffered; and if I had to live my life again, I 
would have made a rule to read some poetry and listen to some 
music at least once eveiy week; for perhaps the parts of my brain 
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now atrophied would thus have been kept active through use. The 
loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be in¬ 
jurious to the intellect, and more probably to the moral character, 
by enfeebling the emotional part of our nature. .. . 

I have no great quickness of apprehension or wit which is so re¬ 
markable in some clever men, for instance, Huxley. I am therefore 
a poor critic: a paper or book, when first read, generally excites my 
admiration, and it is only after considerable reflection that I per¬ 
ceive the weak points. My power to follow a long and purely ab¬ 
stract train of thought is very limited; and therefore I could never 
have succeeded with metaphysics or mathematics. My memory is 
extensive, yet hazy. . . . 

Some of my critics have said, “Oh, he is a good observer, but he 
has no power of reasoningl” I do not think that this can be true, 
for the Origin of Species is one long argument from the beginning 
to the end, and it has convinced not a few able men. No one could 
have written it without having some power of reasoning. I have a 
fair share of invention, and of common sense or judgment such as 
every fairly successful lawyer or doctor must have, but not, I believe, 
in any higher degree. 

On the favourable side of the balance, I think that I am superior 
to the common run of men in noticing things which easily escape 
attention, and in observing them carefully. My industry has been 
nearly as great as it could have been in the observation and collec¬ 
tion of facts. What is far more important, my love of natural sci¬ 
ence has been steady and ardent. . . . 

My habits are methodical, and this has been of not a little use 
for my particular line of work. Lastly, I have had ample leisure 
from not having to earn my own bread. Even ill health, though it 
has annihilated several years of my life, has saved me from the dis¬ 
tractions of society and amusement. 

Therefore my success as a man of science, whatever this may 
have amounted to, has been determined, as far as I can judge, by 
complex and diversified mental qualities and conditions. Of these, 
the most important have been the love of science, unbounded pa¬ 
tience in long reflecting over any subject, industry in observing and 
collecting facts, and a fair share of invention as well as of common 
sense. With such moderate abilities as I possess, it is truly surpris¬ 
ing that I should have influenced to a considerable extent the 
belief of scientific men on some important points. 



ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


1815-1882 


Anthony Trollope, member of a writing family—his mother Frances 
published some fifty novels and travel books—was not merely a 
prolific writer but a particularly candid one. Having turned him¬ 
self, by dint of methodical and steady labor, into a writing machine 
that turned out 1,000 words every hour, beginning at 5:30 in the 
morning, he became a consistent best seller and averaged the then- 
fabulous sum of $22,000 yearly. He had come by his success the 
hard way, and when he reached the age of sixty he was moved to let 
the world have an uncensored glimpse into his life. In his Autobi¬ 
ography he revealed, bluntly and unsentimentally, the harrowing 
story of one of the most unhappy and maladjusted youths on rec¬ 
ord, The book was too strong for Victorian palates and helped to 
obscure the reputation of an honest and solid craftsman. 


His Miserable Youth 


M y boyhood was, i think, as unhappy as that of a young gen¬ 
tleman could well be, my misfortunes arising from a mix¬ 
ture of poverty and gentle standing on the part of my father, and 
from an utter want on my own part of that juvenile manhood 
which enables some boys to hold up their heads even among the 
distresses which such a position is sure to produce. 

I was born in 1815, in Keppel Street, Russell Square; and while 
a baby, was carried down to Harrow, where my father had built a 
house on a large farm which, in an evil hour, he took on a long 
lease from Lord Northwick. That farm was the grave of all my fa¬ 
ther’s hopes, ambition, and prosperity, the cause of my mother’s 
sufferings, and of those of her children, and perhaps the director of 


From: Anthony Trollope*$ Autobiography (New York, 1883), pp. 5-14, 
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her destiny and o£ ours. My father had been a Wykamist and a fel¬ 
low of New College, and Winchester was the destination of my 
brothers and myself; but as he had friends among the masters at 
Harrow, and as the school offered an education almost gratuitous 
to children living in the parish, he, with a certain aptitude to do 
things differently from others, which accompanied him throughout 
his life, determined to use that august seminary as a “t’other school” 
for Winchester, and sent three of us there, one after the other, at 
the age of seven. My father at this time was a Chancery barrister 
practising in London, occupying dingy, almost suicidal chambers, 
at No. 23 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn—chambers which on one mel¬ 
ancholy occasion did become absolutely suicidal.’*^ He was, as I 
have been informed by those quite competent to know, an excellent 
and most conscientious lawyer, but plagued with so bad a temper, 
that he drove the attorneys from him. In his early days he was a 
man of some small fortune and of higher hopes. These stood so 
high at the time of my birth, that he was felt to be entitled to a 
country house, as well as to that in Keppel Street; and in order that 
he might build such a residence, he took the farm. This place he 
called Julians, and the land runs up to the foot of the hill on which 
the school and church stand—on the side towards London. Things 
there went much against him; the farm was ruinous, and I remem¬ 
ber that we all regarded the Lord Northwick of those days as a 
cormorant who was eating us up. My father’s clients deserted him. 
He purchased various dark gloomy chambers in and about Chan¬ 
cery Lane, and his purchases always went wrong. Then, as a final 
crushing blow, an old uncle, whose heir he was to have been, mar¬ 
ried and had a family I The house in London was let; and also the 
house he built at Harrow, from which he descended to a farmhouse 
on the land, which I have endeavoured to make known to some 
readers under the name of Orley Farm. This place, just as it was 
when we lived there, is to be seen in the frontispiece to the first 
edition of that novel, having had the good fortune to be delineated 
by no less a pencil than that of John Millais. 

My two elder brothers had been sent as day-boarders to Harrow 
School from the bigger house, and may probably have been received 
among the aristocratic crowd—not on equal terms, because a day- 

* A pupil of his destroyed himself in the rooms. 
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boarder at Harrow in those days was never so received—but at any 
rate as other day-boarders. I do not suppose that they were well 
treated, but I doubt whether they were subjected to the ignominy 
which I endured. I was only seven, and I think that boys at seven 
are now spared among their more considerate seniors. I was never 
spared; and was not even allowed to run to and fro between our 
house and the school without a daily purgatory. No doubt my ap¬ 
pearance was against me. I remember well, when I was still the 
junior boy in the school. Dr. Butler, the head-master, stopping me 
in the street and asking me, with all the clouds of Jove upon his 
brow and all the thunder in his voice, whether it was possible that 
Harrow School was disgraced by so disreputably dirty a little boy as 
II Oh, what I felt at that moment I But I could not look my feel¬ 
ings. I do not doubt that I was dirty;—but I think that he was 
cruel. He must have known me had he seen me as he was wont to 
see me, for he was in the habit of flogging me constantly. Perhaps 
he did not recognize me by my face. 

At this time I was three years at Harrow; and, as far as I can re¬ 
member, I was the junior boy in the school when I left it. 

Then I was sent to a private school at Sunbury, kept by Arthur 
Drury. ... To Sunbury I went, and during the two years I was 
there, though I never had any pocket-money, and seldom had much 
in the way of clothes, I lived more nearly on terms of quality with 
other boys than at any other period during my very prolonged 
school-days. Even here, I was always in disgrace. I remember well 
how, on one occasion, four boys were selected as having been the 
perpetrators of some nameless horror. What it was, to this day I 
cannot even guess; but I was one of the four, innocent as a babe, 
but adjudged to have been the guiltiest of the guilty. We each had 
to write out a sermon, and my sermon was the longest of the four. 
During the whole of one term-time we were helped last at every 
meal. We were not allowed to visit the playground till the sermon 
was finished. Mine was only done a day or two before the holidays. 
Mrs. Drury, when she saw us, shook her head with pitying horror. 
There were ever so many other punishments accumulated on our 
heads. It broke my heart, knowing myself to be innocent, and suf¬ 
fering also under the almost equally painful feeling that the other 
three—no doubt wicked boys—were the curled darlings of the school^ 
who would never have selected me to share their wickedness with 
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tiem. I contrived to learn, from words that fell from Mr. Drury, 
that he condemned me because I, having come from a public school, 
might be supposed to be the leader of wickedness! On the first day 
of the next term he whispered to me half a word that perhaps he 
had been wrong. With all a stupid boy’s slowness, I said nothing; 
and he had not the courage to carry reparation further. All that 
was fifty years ago, and it bums me now as though it were yester¬ 
day. What lily-livered curs those boys must have been not to have 
told the truth!—at any rate as far as I was concerned. I remember 
their names well, and almost wish to write them here. .. . 

Over a period of forty years, since I began my manhood at a desk 
in the Post Office, I and my brother, Thomas Adolphus, have been 
fast friends. There have been hot words between us, for perfect 
friendship bears and allows hot words. Few brothers have had more 
of brotherhood. But in those school-days he was, of all my foes, the 
worst. In accordance with the practice of the college [Winchester], 
which submits, or did then submit, much of the tuition of the 
younger boys from the elder, he was my tutor; and in his capacity 
of teacher and ruler, he had studied the theories of Draco. I re¬ 
member well how he used to exact obedience after the manner of 
that lawgiver. Hang a little boy for stealing apples, he used to say, 
and other little boys will not steal apples. The doctrine was already 
exploded elsewhere, but he stuck to it with conservative energy. 
The result was that, as a part of his daily exercise, he thrashed me 
with a big stick. That such thrashings should have been possible at 
a school as a continual part of one’s daily life, seems to me to argue 
a very ill condition of school discipline. 

At this period I remember to have passed one set of holidays— 
the midsummer holidays—in my father’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 
There was often difficulty about the holidays—as to what should be 
done with me. On this occasion my amusement consisted in wan¬ 
dering about among those old deserted buildings, and in reading 
Shakespeare out of a bi-columned edition, which is still among my 
books. It was not that I had chosen Shakespeare, but that there 
was nothing else to read. 

After a while my brother left Winchester and accompanied my 
father to America. Then another and a different horror fell to my 
fate. My college bills had not been paid, and the school tradesmen 
who administered to the wants of the boys were told not to extend 
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their credit to me. Boots, waistcoats, and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
which, with some slight superveillance, were at the command of 
other scholars, were closed luxuries to me. My schoolfellows of 
course knew that it was so, and I became a Pariah. It is the nature 
of boys to be cruel. I have sometimes doubted whether among 
each other they do usually suiffer much, one from the other’s cruelty; 
but I suffered horribly! I could make no stand against it. I had no 
friend to whom I could pour out my sorrows. I was big, and awk¬ 
ward, and ugly, and, I have no doubt, skulked about in a most 
unattractive manner. Of course I was ill-dressed and dirty. But, 
ah! how well I remember all the agonies of my young heart; how 
I considered whether I should always be alone; whether I could 
not find my way up to the top of that college tower, and from 
thence put an end to everything. And a worse thing came than 
the stoppage of the supplies from the shopkeepers. Every boy had 
a shilling a week pocket-money, which we called battels, and which 
was advanced to us out of the pocket of the second master. On one 
awful day the second master announced to me that my battels 
would be stopped. He told me the reason~the battels for the last 
half-year had not been repaid; and he urged his own unwillingness 
to advance the money. The loss of a shilling a week would not 
have been much—even though pocket-money from other sources 
never reached me—but that the other boys all knew it! Every now 
and again, perhaps three or four times in a half-year, these weekly 
shillings were given to certain servants of the college, in payment, 
it may be presumed, for some extra services. And now, when it 
came to the turn of any servant, he received sixty-nine shillings 
instead of seventy, and the cause of the defalcation was explained 
to him. I never saw one of those servants without feeling that I 
had picked his pocket. 

When I had been at Winchester something over three years, my 
father returned to England and took me away. . . . My father at 
this time having left my mother and sisters with my younger 
brother in America, took himself to live at a wretched tumble-down 
farmhouse on the second farm he had hired! And I was taken there 
with him. It was nearly three miles from Harrow, at Harrow 
Weald, but in the parish; and from this house I was again sent to 
that school as a day-boarder. Let those who know what is the usual 
appearance and what the usual appurtenances of a boy at such a 
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school, consider what must have been my condition among them, 
with a daily walk o£ twelve miles through the lanes, added to the 
other little troubles and labours of a school lifel 

Perhaps the eighteen months which I passed in this condition, 
walking to and fro on those miserably dirty lanes, was the worst 
period of my life. I was now over fifteen, and had come to an age 
at which I could appreciate at its full the misery of expulsion from 
all social intercourse. I had not only no friends, but was despised 
by all my companions. The farmhouse was not only no more than 
a farmhouse, but was one of those farmhouses which seem always 
to be in danger of falling into the neighbouring horse-pond. As it 
crept downwards from house to stables, from stables to barns, from 
barns to cowsheds, and from cowsheds to dung-heaps, one could 
hardly tell where one began and the other ended. . . . What right 
had a wretched farmer's boy, reeking from a dunghill, to sit next 
to the sons of peers—or much worse still, next to the sons of big 
tradesmen who had made their ten thousand a year? The indig¬ 
nities I endured are not to be described. As I look back it seems to 
me that all hands were turned against me—those of masters as well 
as boys. I was allowed to join in no plays. Nor did I learn anything 
—for I was taught nothing. The only expense, except that of books, 
to which a house-boarder was then subject, was the fee of a tutor, 
amounting, I think, to ten guineas. My tutor took me without the 
fee; but when I heard him declare the fact in the pupil-room before 
the boys, I hardly felt grateful for the charity. I was never a coward, 
and cared for a thrashing as little as any boy, but one cannot make 
a stand against the acerbities of three hundred tyrants without a 
moral courage of which at that time I possessed none. I know that 
I skulked, and was odious to the eyes of those I admired and envied. 
At last I was driven to rebellion, and there came a great fight—at 
the end of which my opponent had to be taken home for a 
while. . . , 

It was the horror of those dreadful walks backwards and for¬ 
wards which made my life so bad. What so pleasant, what so sweet, 
as a walk along an English lane, when the air is sweet and the 
weather fine, and when there is a charm in walking? But here 
were the same lanes four times a day, in wet and dry, in heat and 
summer, with all the accompanying mud and dust, and with dis¬ 
ordered clothes. I might have been known among all the boys at 
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a hundred yards’ distance by my boots and trousers—and was con¬ 
scious at all times that I was so known. I remembered constantly 
that address from Dr. Butler when I was a little boy. Dr. Longley 
might with equal justice have said the same thing any day—only 
that Dr. Longley never in his life was able to say an ill-natured 
word. Dr. Butler only became Dean of Peterborough, but his suc¬ 
cessor lived to be Archbishop of Canterbury. . . . 

When I left Harrow I was all but nineteen, and I had at first 
gone there at seven. During the whole of those twelve years no 
attempt had been made to teach me anything but Latin and Greek, 
and very little attempt to teach me those languages. I do not re¬ 
member any lessons either in writing or arithmetic. French and 
German I certainly was not taught... I suppose I must have been 
in the writing master’s class, but though I can call to mind the man, 
I cannot call to mind his ferule. It was by their ferules that I al¬ 
ways knew them, and they me. I feel convinced in my mind that 
I have been flogged oftener than any human being alive. . . . 

From the first to the last there was nothing satisfactory in my 
school career—except the way in which I licked the boy who had 
to be taken home to be cured. 



ERNEST RENAN 


1823-1892 


Ernest Renan, the celebrated French Orientalist, studied for the 
Catholic priesthood but left the seminary when doubts undermined 
his orthodoxy. In his thirties he went on a tour of Greece and the 
Near East, The sight of Greece, as he tells in this passage from his 
Recollections of My Youth, had an overpowering effect upon a 
mind like his that was trained in the classics. Deeply learned in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac, he was also moved by what he saw 
in Palestine, and he embodied his observations in his Life of Jesus 
(1863), a beautifully written work in which he treated the Savior 
as a human being. The book brought him European fame hut 
scandalized the orthodox and cost him his professorship at the 
College de France, from where Napoleon III forced him out. Asked 
to become a Protestant, Renan replied: *T may have lost my faith, 
but not my reasonT 


Is Overwhelmed by Athens 


I T WAS NOT UNTIL I WAS WELL advanced in life that I began to 
have any memories. The imperious necessity which compelled 
me during my early years to solve for myself, not with the leisurely 
deliberation of the thinker, but with the feverish ardour of one 
who has to struggle for life, the loftiest problems of philosophy and 
religion never left me a quarter of an hour's leisure to look behind 
me. Afterwards dragged into the current of the century in which 
I lived, and concerning which I was in complete ignorance, there 
was suddenly disclosed to my gaze a spectacle as novel to me as the 
society of Saturn or Venus would be to any one landed in those 
planets. It struck me as being paltry and morally inferior to what 

From: Renan, Recollections of My Youth (translated by C. B, Pitman; 
London, 1883), pp. 49-53. 
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I had seen at Issy and St. Sulpice . . . My residence in Syria tended 
still further to obliterate my early recollections. The new sensa¬ 
tions which I experienced there, the glimpses which I caught of a 
divine world, so different from our frigid and sombre countries, 
absorbed my whole being. My dreams were haunted for a time by 
the burnt-up mountain chain of Galaad and the peak of Safed, 
where the Messiah was to appear, by Carmel and its beds of anem¬ 
one sown by God, by the Gulf of Aphaca whence issues the river 
Adonis. Strangely enough, it was at Athens, in 1865, that I first felt 
a strong backward impulse, the effect being that of a fresh and 
bracing breeze coming from afar. 

The impression which Athens made upon me was the strongest 
which I have ever felt. There is one and only one place in which 
perfection exists, and that is Athens, which outdid anything I had 
ever imagined. I had before my eyes the ideal of beauty crystallized 
in the marble of Pentelicus. I had hitherto thought that perfection 
was not to be found in this world; one thing alone seemed to come 
anywhere near to perfect. For some time past I had ceased to be¬ 
lieve in miracles strictly so called, though the singular destiny of 
the Jewish people, leading up to Jesus and Christianity, appeared 
to me to stand alone. And now suddenly there arose by the side of 
the Jewish miracle the Greek miracle, a thing which has only ex¬ 
isted once, which had never been seen before, which will never 
be seen again, but the effect of which will last for ever, an eternal 
type of beauty, without a single blemish, local or national. I of 
course knew before I went there that Greece had created science, 
art, and philosophy, but the means of measurement were wanting. 
The sight of the Acropolis was like a revelation of the Divine, such 
as that which I experienced when, gazing down upon the valley of 
the Jordan from the heights of Casyoun, I first felt the living reality 
of the Gospel. The whole world then appeared to me barbarian. 
The East repelled me by its pomp, its ostentation, and its im¬ 
postures. The Romans were merely rough soldiers; the majesty of 
the noblest Roman of them all, of an Augustus and a Trajan, was 
but attitudinizing compared to the ease and simple nobility of 
these proud and peaceful citizens. Celts, Germans, and Slavs ap¬ 
peared as conscientious but scarcely civilized Scythians. Our own 
Middle Ages seemed to me devoid of elegance and style, disfigured 
by misplaced pride and pedantry, Charlemagne was nothing more 
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than an awkward German stableman; our chevaliers louts at whom 
Themistocles and Alcibiades would have laughed. But here you 
had a whole people of aristocrats, a general public composed en* 
tirely of connoisseurs, a democracy which was capable of distin¬ 
guishing shades of art so delicate that even our most refined judges 
can scarcely appreciate them. Here you had a public capable of 
understanding in what consisted the beauty of the Propylon and 
the superiority of the sculptures of the Parthenon. This revelation 
of true and simple grandeur went to my very soul. All that I had 
hitherto seen seemed to me the awkward effort of a Jesuitical art, 
a rococo mixture of silly pomp, charlatanism, and caricature. 

These sentiments were stronger as I stood on the Acropolis than 
anywhere else. An excellent architect with whom I had travelled 
would often remark that to his mind the truth of the gods was in 
proportion to the solid beauty of the temples reared in their honour. 
Judged by this standard, Athens would have no rival. What adds 
so much to the beauty of the buildings is their absolute honesty 
and the respect shown to the Divinity. The parts of the building 
not seen by the public are as well constructed as those which meet 
the eye; and there are none of those deceptions which, in French 
churches more particularly, give the idea of being intended to mis¬ 
lead the Divinity as to the value of the offering. The aspect of 
rectitude and seriousness which I had before me caused me to blush 
at the thought of having often done sacrifice to a less pure ideal. 
The hours which I passed on the sacred eminence were hours of 
prayer. My whole life unfolded itself, as in a general confession, 
before my eyes. 



THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


1825-1895 


The biologist Thomas Henry Huxley, grandfather of Julian and 
Aldous and author of such pioneer works as Anatomy o£ Verte- 
brated Animals, was one of the great and delightful Victorians and 
is best remembered as the doughty champion of the idea of evolu¬ 
tion. He called himself ^‘DarwMs bulldo^^ and had a happy time 
battling against the moral philistines and religious fundamental¬ 
ists, especially those who were frightened by the implications of 
Darwinism. A blunt scientist, T. H. Huxley delighted to point out, 
in his Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature, that there was '"no 
evidence of the existence of such a being as the God of the theolo¬ 
gians.** In his downright rationalism—^and sensitiveness—he reminds 
one of Thomas Jefferson. In this selection, taken from a brief auto- 
biographic sketch which his son, Leonard Huxley, included in his 
Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley (1902), T.H. calls him¬ 
self simply a "mechanical engineey^* of living bodies and recalls 
how the first autopsy he attended made him sick and how the illness 
recurred for years afterwards. 


The Effect of an Autopsy 


As I GREW OLDER, my great desire was to be a mechanical engi- 
jLjl. neer, but the fates were against this, and while very young 
I commenced the study of medicine under a medical brother-in-law. 
But, though the Institute of Mechanical Engineers would certainly 
not own me, I am not sure that I have not all along been a sort 
of mechanical engineer in partibus infidelium. I am now occasion¬ 
ally horrified to think how little I ever knew or cared about medi¬ 
cine as the art of healing. The only part of my professional course 

From: Leonard Huxley, Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley (New 
York, 1900), pp. 7-8. 
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which really and deeply interested me was physiology, which is the 
mechanical engineering of living machines; and, notwithstanding 
that natural science has been my proper business, I am afraid there 
is very little of the genuine naturalist in me. I never collected 
anything, and species work was always a burden to me; what I 
cared for was the architectural and engineering part of the busi¬ 
ness, the working out the wonderful unity of plan in the thousands 
and thousands of diverse living constructions, and the modifica¬ 
tions of similar apparatuses to serve diverse ends. The extraordi¬ 
nary attraction I felt towards the study of the intricacies of living 
structure nearly proved fatal to me at the outset. I was a mere boy 
—I think between thirteen and fourteen years of age—when I was 
taken by some older student friends of mine to the first post-mortem 
examination I ever attended. All my life I have been most unfor¬ 
tunately sensitive to the disagreeables which attend anatomical pur¬ 
suits, but on this occasion my curiosity overpowered all other 
feelings, and I spent two or three hours in gratifying it. I did not 
cut myself, and none of the ordinary symptoms of dissection-poison 
supervened, but poisoned I was somehow, and I remember sinking 
into a strange state of apathy. By way of a last chance, I was sent 
to the care of some good, kind people, friends of my father’s, who 
lived in a farmhouse in the heart of Warwickshire. I remember 
staggering from my bed to the window on the bright spring morn¬ 
ing after my arrival, and throwing open the casement. Life seemed 
to come back on the wings of the breeze, and to this day the faint 
odor of wood-smoke, like that which floated across the farmyard in 
the early morning, is as good to me as the “sweet south upon a bed 
of violets.” I soon recovered, but for years I suffered from occa¬ 
sional paroxysms of internal pain, and from that time my constant 
friend, hypochondriacal dyspepsia, commenced his half-century of 
co-tenancy of my fleshly tabernacle. 



HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN 


1822-1890 


Schltemann^s life is not only a romance hut proof that faith and 
persistence do move mountains. Son of a north-German village 
pastor, his imagination was fired in early childhood by a reading 
of ancient history and he made up his youthful mind that some day 
he would excavate Troy. His dream stayed with him for half a 
century while he was accumulating a fortune as a merchant; and 
after he had enough money he retired from business, studied lan¬ 
guages and archaeology, and then went to Greece to dig. At Hissar- 
lik, a pre-Homerian site which he believed to be Troy, at Mycenae 
and at Ithaca he made many fortunate discoveries of historic im¬ 
portance to classic archaeology. He married a Greek lady and his 
sumptuous home in the Hellenic capital became a center of Athe¬ 
nian society. The Preface to his book Ilios, which is a record of 
his excavations at Hissarlik, contains an autobiographic account. 


Lifers Ambition 


I F I BEGIN THIS BOOK with my autobiography, it is not from any 
feeling of vanity, but from a desire to show how the work of 
my later life has been the natural consequence of the impressions I 
received in my earliest childhood; and that, so to say, the pickaxe 
and spade for the excavation of Troy and the royal tombs of 
Mycenae were both forged and sharpened in the little German 
village in which I passed eight years of my earliest childhood. I 
also find it necessary to relate how I obtained the means which 
enabled me, in the autumn of my life, to realize the great projects 
I formed when I was a poor little boy. But I flatter myself that 
the manner in which I have employed my time, as well as the use 

From: Schliemann’s Uios (New York, 1881), pp. 1-3, 14-18. 
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I have made of my wealth, will meet with general approbation, 
and that my autobiography may aid in diffusing among the intel¬ 
ligent public of all countries a taste for those high and noble 
studies, which have sustained my courage during the hard trials of 
my life, and which will sweeten the days yet left me to live. . . . 

Though my father was neither a scholar nor an archaeologist, 
he had a passion for ancient history. He often told me with warm 
enthusiasm of the tragic fate of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
seemed to consider him the luckiest of men who had the means 
anl the time to visit the excavations which were going on there. 
He also related to me with admiration the great deeds of the 
Homeric heroes and the events of the Trojan war, always finding 
in me a warm defender of the Trojan cause. With great grief I 
heard from him that Troy had been so completely destroyed, that 
it had disappeared without leaving any traces of its existence. My 
joy may be imagined, therefore, when, being nearly eight years old, 
I received from him, in 1829, as a Christmas gift. Dr. Georg Ludwig 
Jerrer’s Universal History, with an engraving representing Troy in 
flames, with its huge walls and the Scaean gate, from which Aeneas 
is escaping, carrying his father Anchises on his back and holding 
his son Ascanius by the hand; and I cried out, “Father, you were 
mistaken: Jerrer must have seen Troy, otherwise he could not have 
represented it here.” “My son,” he replied, “that is merely a fanci¬ 
ful picture.” But to my question, whether ancient Troy had such 
huge walls as those depicted in the book, he answered in the affirm¬ 
ative. “Father,” retorted I, “if such walls once existed, they cannot 
possibly have been completely destroyed: vast ruins of them must 
still remain, but they are hidden away beneath the dust of ages.” 
He maintained the contrary, whilst I remained firm in my opinion, 
and at last we both agreed that I should one day excavate Troy. 

What weighs on our heart, be it joy or sorrow, always finds utter¬ 
ance from our lips, especially in childhood; and so it happened 
that I talked of nothing else to my playfellows, but of Troy and 
of the mysterious and wonderful things in which our village 
abounded. I was continually laughed at by every one except two 
young girls, Louise and Minna. . . . 

My wish to learn Greek had always been great, but before the 
Crimean War I did not venture upon its study, for I was afraid 
that this language would exercise too great a fascination over me 
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and estrange me from my commercial business. .. . When, however, 
in January 1856, the first tidings of peace reached St. Petersburg, 
I was no longer able to restrain my desire to learn Greek, and at 
once set vigorously to work. . . . 

I then occupied myself for two years exclusively with the litera¬ 
ture of ancient Greece; and during this time I read almost all the 
classical authors cursorily, and the Iliad and Odyssey several 
times. ... I learned ancient Greek as I would have learnt a living 
language. I can write in it with the greatest fluency. . . . 

In the year 1858 I thought I had money enough, and wished to 
retire from commercial pursuits. I travelled in Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, Italy, and Egypt, where I sailed up the Nile as far as the 
Second Cataracts. I availed myself of this opportunity to learn 
Arabic, and I afterwards travelled across the desert from Cairo to 
Jerusalem. . . . 

Heaven continued to bless all my mercantile undertakings in a 
wonderful manner, so that at the end of 1863 I found myself in 
possession of a fortune such as my ambition had never ventured to 
aspire to. But in the midst of the bustle of business I never forgot 
Troy, or the agreement I had made with my father and Minna to 
excavate it. I loved money indeed, but solely as the means of realiz¬ 
ing this great idea of my life. ... In December 1863, I began to 
liquidate my business. But before devoting myself entirely to 
archaeology, and to the realization of the dream of my life, I wished 
to see a little more of the world. So I started in April 1864, for 
Tunis, to investigate the ruins of Carthage, and went thence, by 
way of Egypt, to India. I visited in succession the island of Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta, Benares, Agra, Lucknow, Delhi, the Himalaya 
Mountains, Singapore, and the island of Java, and stayed for two 
months in China, where I visited Hong-Kong, Canton, Amoy, Foo- 
choo, Shanghai, Tin-Sin, Peking, and the Great Wall. I then went 
to Yokohama and Jeddo in Japan, and thence crossed the Pacific 
Ocean in a small English vessel to San Francisco in California. . . , 
In the spring of 1866 I settled down in Paris to study archaeology, 
henceforth with no other interruption than short trips to America. 

At last I was able to realize the dream of my life, and to visit 
at my leisure the scene of those events which had always had such 
an intense interest for me, and the country of the heroes whose 
adventures had delighted and comforted my childhood. I started 
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therefore, in April 1868, by way of Rome and Naples, for Corfu, 
Cephalonia, and Ithaca, This famous island I investigated care¬ 
fully; but the only excavations I made there were in the so-called 
Castle of Ulysses, on the top of Mount Aetos. I found the local 
character of Ithaca to agree perfectly with the indications of the 
Odyssey. . . . 



GEORG BRANDES 


1842-1927 


Georg Morris Cohen Brandes^ author of the monumental Main 
Currents of Literature in the Nineteenth Century, was for nearly 
two generations the leading literary historian and critic on the Con¬ 
tinent. Citizen of a small country and a Jew by birth, he was able 
to view the European spirit with rare detachment and sensitivity. 
From the vantage point of little Denmark, he presented to a Eu¬ 
rope-wide audience biographic studies of such diverse men as Caesar 
and Michelangelo, Goethe and Voltaire, Lassalle and Shakespeare, 
Disraeli and Ibsen. 

Perhaps the last of the great Europeans, Brandes was an aristo¬ 
cratic democrat, a skeptical rationalist, and a cultured liberal who 
derived inspiration from the classics of antiquity. Few European 
figures so mirrored the cross currents of Western civilization as did 
Brandes. In his youth, he tells here, he rejected ancestral Judaism 
but was repelled by Christianity; if he worshipped anything, it was 
the beautiful, especially the "‘Greek world of beauty/^ In his old 
age he still reflected the currents of Europe by writing a critical 
book on the Jesus Myth and by defending the Russian Revolution. 


The Shock of Religions Experience 


W HEN I DRAGGED BEHIND THE NURSEMAID who held my yOUng 
brother by the hand, sometimes I heard a shout behind me, 
and if I turned round would see a grinning boy, making faces and 
shaking his fist at me. For a long time I took no particular notice, 
but as time went on I heard the shout oftener and asked the maid 
what it meant. “Oh, nothing!'' she replied. But on my repeatedly 
asking she simply said: “It is a bad word." 

From: Brandes, Recollections of My Childhood and Youth (Dodd, Mead & 
Company: New York). 
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But one day, when I had heard the shout again, I made up my 
mind that I would know, and when I came home asked my mother, 
“Who does it mean?” “Jew!” said Mother. “Jews are people.” 
“Nasty people?” “Yes,” said Mother, smiling, “sometimes very ugly 
people, but not always.” “Could I see a Jew?” “Yes, very easily,” 
said Mother, lifting me up quickly in front of the large oval mirror 
above the sofa. 

I uttered a shriek, so that Mother hurriedly put me down again, 
and my horror was such that she regretted not having prepared me. 
Later on she occasionally spoke about it. 

. . . Nothing was ever said at home about any religious creed. 
Neither of my parents was in any way associated with the Jewish 
religion, and neither of them ever went to the Synagogue. As in 
my maternal grandmother’s house all the Jewish laws about eating 
and drinking were observed, and they had dijfferent plates and 
dishes for meat and butter and a special service for Easter, ortho¬ 
dox Judaism, to me, seemed to be a collection of old, whimsical, 
superstitious prejudices, which specially applied to food. The 
poetry of it was a sealed book to me. At school, where I was pres¬ 
ent at the religious instruction classes as an auditor only, I always 
heard Judaism alluded to as merely a preliminary stage of Chris¬ 
tianity, and the Jews as the remnant of a people who, as a punish¬ 
ment for slaying the Savior of the world, had been scattered all 
over the earth. The present-day Israelites were represented as 
people who, urged by a stiff-necked wilfulness and obstinacy and 
almost incomprehensible callousness, clung to the obsolete religious 
ideal of the stern God in opposition to the God of Love. 

When I attempted to think the matter out for myself, it annoyed 
me that the Jews had not sided with Jesus, who yet so clearly be¬ 
tokened progress within the religion that He widened and unin¬ 
tentionally overthrew. The supernatural personality of Jesus did 
not seem credible to me. The demand made by faith, namely, 
that reason should be fettered, awakened a latent rebellious oppo¬ 
sition, and this opposition was fostered by my mother’s steady 
rationalism, her unconditional rejection of every miracle. When 
the time came for me to be confirmed, in accordance with the law, 
I had advanced so far that I looked down on what lay before me 
as a mere burdensome ceremony. The person of the Rabbi only 
inspired me with distaste; his German pronunciation of Danish 
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was repulsive and ridiculous to me. The abominable Danish in 
which the lesson-book was couched offended me, as I had natu¬ 
rally a fine ear for Danish. Information about ancient Jewish 
customs and festivals was of no interest to me, with my modem 
upbringing. The confirmation, according to my mocking summary 
of the impression produced by it, consisted mainly in the hiring 
of a tall silk hat from the hatmaker, and the sending of it back 
next day, sanctified. The silly custom was at that time prevalent 
for boys to wear silk hats for the occasion, idiotic though they 
made them look. With these on their heads, they went, after ex¬ 
amination, up the steps to a balustrade where a priest awaited, 
whispered a few affecting words in their ear about their parents 
or grandparents, and laid his hand in blessing upon the tall hat. 
When called upon to make my confession of faith with the others, 
I certainly joined my first '‘yes,” this touching a belief in a God, 
to theirs, but remained silent at the question as to whether I be¬ 
lieved that God had revealed Himself to Moses and spoken by His 
prophets. I did not believe it. 

I was, for that matter, in a wavering frame of mind unable to 
arrive at any clear understanding. What confused me was the 
unveracious manner in which historical instruction, which was 
wholly theological, was given. The history masters, for instance, 
told us that when Julian the Apostate wanted to rebuild the 
Temple at Jerusalem, flames had shot out of the earth, but they 
interpreted this as a miracle, expressing the Divine will. If this 
were true—and I was unable to refute it then—God had expressly 
taken part against Judaism and the Jews as a nation. The nation, 
in that case, seemed to be really cursed by Him. Still, Christianity 
fundamentally repelled me by its legends, its dogmatism, and its 
church rites. The Virgin birth, the three persons in the Trinity, 
and the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper in particular, seemed to 
me to be remnants of the basest barbarism of antiquity. 

Under these circumstances, my young soul, feeling the need of 
something it could worship, fled from Asia's to Europe's divinities, 
from Palestine to Hellas, and clung with vivid enthusiasm to the 
Greek world of beauty and the legends of its gods. From all the 
learned education I had had, I only extracted this one thing: an 
enthusiasm for ancient Hellas and her gods; they were my gods, as 
they had been those of Julian. Apollo and Artemis, Athene and 
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Eros and Aphrodite grew to be powers that I believed in and re¬ 
joiced over in a very dijfferent sense from any God revealed on 
Sinai or in Emmaus. They were near to me. 

And under these circumstances the Antiquities Room at Charlot- 
tenburg, where as a boy I heard Hoyen's lectures, grew to be a place 
that I entered with reverence, and Thorwaldsen’s Museum my 
Temple. . . . There I found my Church, my Gods, my soul’s true 
native land. 



ANATOLE FRANCE 

1844-1924 


Jacques Anatole Thihault, known as Anatole France, was probably 
the greatest figure in French literature since Voltaire, whom he 
resembled in style, in irony, and in his passion for justice, A subtle 
wit and an exquisite stylist, he became in his maturer years a social- 
ist and a defender of Dreyfus, 

France wrote no autobiography but he jotted down some notes 
which were published, as a “fragment in^dit,” at the time of his 
death. This fragment, taken from the Revue de France, is repro¬ 
duced here and gives a fleeting flavor of his charm. There is much 
autobiographic material in his novels. In My Friends Book, he 
says of his childhood: 

For my own part I have retained vivid recollections of 
the time when I was quite a little boy. ... In those days 
the world was radiant with its early glories and apparelled 
with the hues of dawn. ... It is not so very long ago that 
I used to sleep in a cot in a large room in a big, dilapi¬ 
dated house—since pulled down to make room for the new 
buildings of the J^cole des Beaux Arts. It was here that my 
father lived, a humble practitioner of medicine and an 
ardent collector of the curiosities of Nature. ... I can see 
that room now with its green-sprigged wall paper and a 
pretty colored-print which, as I discovered later, repre¬ 
sented Paul bearing Virginia in his arms across the ford 
of the Black River. 
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Autobiographic Fragment 


Y OU ASK ME, MADEMOISELLE, to write the history of my life. I 
shall do it gladly. The task will be simple and proportionate 
to my abilities, for my life has been marked only by sentiments 
and thoughts, and nothing unusual has happened to me in this 
world; it will not be painful to write, for I love to recollect. 

Since I am neither dead nor dying, nor even old, nor more 
unhappy than the least ones of this world, my account will neces¬ 
sarily stop in the middle, and by not ending, will end well. Well- 
meaning readers will not complain that I am leaving them thus. 
As for the sad souls that like to remain under a melancholy im¬ 
pression and desire gloomy endings, they will forgive me for not 
satisfying them this time: besides, let them consider, for their satis¬ 
faction, that the future is uncertain, that the end of life is rarely 
happy, that those who love each other do not die together and that 
nobody, if he thinks about it, will venture to wish either to live 
or to die. 

Having to speak of myself for the first time, I feel no embarrass¬ 
ment: it is a survey that will cost nothing either to my modesty 
or to my pride, for I shall reveal myself as neither very remarkable 
nor altogether infamous. I will add that there are many subjects 
I would treat with less detachment than this one. 

Finally, and this is the main point, I believe with you that the 
little work which you ask of me will not be useless if it is written 
with complete sincerity. The ordinary individual passes away 
without saying anything. Those who write about themselves are 
all, or nearly all, extraordinary by genius or by accident. For them, 
life does not have the flavor it has for us; they know neither our 
joys nor our sorrows, neither our fears nor our hopes. Those are the 
distinguished ignorants. That is why I believe it is of interest 
when an ordinary man gives us some of his experiences and tells 
us how the world appeared to one who lived in it small and ob- 

From: Revue de France (Paris, 1924). Translated for this book, by Saul K. 
Padover. 
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scure like ourselves. For such a one it suffices for our interest that 
he have a faithful memory and a candid intelligence. For, not 
differing from most men except by the habit of reflection, he will 
not fail to express a great number of ideas common to many peo¬ 
ple. Each one will see himself in him as in a mirror. His book 
will thus be for us an agreeable and convenient piece of furniture. 

This consideration suffices to fix my determination. If I speak 
of myself, it is precisely because I regard this self as ordinary. 

It is, in effect, beside the point. I have been destined to intel¬ 
lectual speculation; and that is not a common destiny. But in it I 
have hardly ever exercised any special abilities. The literary spirit 
has always failed me, and I lack it today more than ever. When 
I write, I am only a man, and, like all true writers, seek to be 
nothing else. This reassures me. One can not doubt my mediocrity. 

I was born on April 16, 1844, in an old house adjoining the 
Hotel de Chimay, No. 17 Quai Voltaire. Without having, in the 
sad voyage of my life, sought distant adventures or seen the face 
of our planet in many places, I have today neither the happiness of 
living nor of hoping to die in the place where I was bom. This 
would have been my dearest wish, as it was that of the poet: 

To be bora, to live and to die in the same house! 

It was not given to him or to me to fulfill this wish! 

The house in which I was born does not belong to me, and the 
proprietor had it demolished some fifteen years after my birth in 
order to replace it with a more beautiful one. Thus the large room 
on the first floor where my eyes first opened has disappeared. I 
would like to have at least a scrap of the green paper with big 
branches and flowers which covered its walls in my infancy. And 
still, of what use are relics to him who retains his memory? I have 
only to close my eyes to see that green paper, and I think that, if 
I should die in my bed, that old wall-paper will come of itself to 
stand behind the heads of my grandchildren when their mother 
holds them for me to touch with my lips. Alas! It is nothing but 
that green paper. It is also a trifling matter that young eyes, when 
opening, should admire those flowers. Above all, these eyes like 
all human eyes have contained the world; if one reproaches me for 
stopping for trifles, one will, I hope, have the kindness to teach me 
how to distinguish, among all human things, the serious from the 
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trivial. Since I have not been able to make this distinction my¬ 
self, I have often spoiled my affairs in the society of my fellows. 
They found in my seriousness a certain levity and in my levity 
some sadness; and this has confused many. Grave persons have 
always judged me with severity. But let us rather speak of my 
father. 

My father was a book-seller, the third to sell books in the house 
in which I was bom; one of them, a man of joyous appearance, 
died of fear in 1848; another, nourished in mathematics, cut his 
throat with a razor; the third still lives: he is eighty years old. He 
is studying Hebrew, Coptic and Egyptian, writes light verse and 
plays a superior game of bowling: that one is my father. 

Some people believed that I have portrayed him, under the 
name of Servien, in a small novel of mine which begins very well 
and ends very badly. They are deceiving themselves. It is true that 
this Servien, a poor old book-binder who works for the convents 
in a shop on the rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs, is remarkable for 
an equable and continuous sense of duty, a practical spiritualism 
and a silent goodness of which I have had an example at home. 
But my father, even at the time when his luck was hard and his 
income small, never resembled a coarse artisan. Son of small farm¬ 
ers, peasant, then soldier, then tradesman, he nevertheless always 
had a grand air. The nobility of his soul was visible in his person. 
One should have seen him thirty years ago dressed all in black 
with his high silk cravat, his collar rising to his cheeks, his beard 
hardly greyed, and his hair somewhat short, raised as if it had been 
in a perpetual gust of wind. Recall the portraits of the period; 
in all of them one sees that gust of wind. This gust, symbol of 
a generation, had touched the head of Chateaubriand and passed 
over many a front before gracing the temples of my father. It was 
the gust of wind of 1793, of Marengo, of Austerlitz, the blast of 
terror and of glory. I also know well that nothing but a dexterous 
application of the brush every morning was the immediate cause 
of this gust of wind, that goes without saying; I have often seen my 
father comb his hair; I saw well the artifice, parbleu! but I also 
saw the symbol: I saw those Frenchmen, our fathers, born in the 
storm and living on heights whence we have descended. Everything 
in their attitude a little emphatic, in their noble and tense expres¬ 
sion, in their vague look and in their ample words, attested the 
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invisible blast in which they had shivered. They carried their 
heads high; their necks confined in a large cravat were of a length 
that astonishes us. What a difference between their necks and the 
necks of today! We do not have a single veterbra less; but we carry 
the neck drawn into our shoulders; we are ready for the fight. My 
father had the neck of Lamartine, and he wore the same kind of 
cravat. However, it is the same with the cravat as with the hair¬ 
brush: the high black cravats characterized the sons of the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

My father is of that generation because of his habitual spiritual¬ 
ism and his constant gravity- The seriousness with which he took 
life has astonished me since infancy. In every circumstance he 
strove to act according to very generous principles; he never took 
any steps without first announcing some theory. Never, I believe, 
has a man made such use of maxims. It is necessary to add that 
the maxims were not all of the same quality: the insufficiency of 
his intellectual education which he had never thoroughly com¬ 
pleted or ever made up for, showed itself sometimes in a singular 
and almost comic fashion, but adorably comic. When he made , . . 
[end of manuscriptl. 
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1856-1900 


Oscar Wilde's literary career ended in prison^ where he was in¬ 
carcerated for what the Victorians called a moral offense. While in 
confinement he had moments of profound and sobering insight^ 
and he produced two memorable works, the ‘^Ballad of Reading 
GaoV^ and De Profundis. But the shock and disgrace of imprison¬ 
ment destroyed his career and broke his spirit; he survived his 
release only three years. In authorizing the publication of De Pro¬ 
fundis, the deeply moving spiritual autobiography, Wilde wrote 
to a friend: 

I don't defend my conduct, I explain it, , I want you 
and others who still stand by me, and have affection for 
me, to know exactly in what mood and manner I hope to 
face the world. Of course, from one point of view, I know 
that on the day of my release I shall be merely passing 
from one prison into another, and there are times when 
the whole world seems to me no larger than my cell, and 
as full of terror for me. Still I believe that at the begin¬ 
ning God made a world for each separate man, and in 
that world, which is within us, one should seek to live, . , , 

I have ‘'cleansed my bosom of much perilous stuff," I need 
not remind you that mere expression is to an artist the 
supreme and only mode of life, . , , On the other side of 
the prison wall there are some poor black, soot-besmirched 
trees which are just breaking out into buds of an almost 
shrill green, I know quite well what they are going 
through. They are finding expression. 
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De Profundis 


I MUST SAY TO MYSELF that I ruined myself, and that nobody 
great or small can be ruined except by his own hand. I am 
quite ready to say so. I am trying to say so, though they may not 
think it at the present moment. This pitiless indictment I bring 
without pity against myself. Terrible as was what the world did 
to me, what I did to myself was far more terrible still. 

I was a man who stood in symbolic relations to the art and cul¬ 
ture of my age. I had realized this for myself at the very dawn of 
my manhood, and had forced my age to realize it afterwards. . . . 

The gods had given me almost everything. But I let myself be 
lured into long spells of senseless and sensual ease. I amused my¬ 
self with being a flaneur^ a dandy, a man of fashion. I surrounded 
myself with the smaller natures and the meaner minds. I became 
the spendthrift of my own genius, and to waste an eternal youth 
gave me a curious joy. Tired of being on the heights, I deliber¬ 
ately went to the depths in the search for new sensation. What the 
paradox was to me in the sphere of thought, perversity became to 
me in the sphere of passion. Desire, at the end, was a malady, or a 
madness, or both. I grew careless of the lives of others. I took 
pleasure where it pleased me, and passed on. I forgot that every 
little action of the common day makes or unmakes character, and 
that therefore what one has done in the secret chamber one has 
some day to cry aloud on the housetop. I ceased to be lord over 
myself. I was no longer the captain of my soul, and did not know 
it. I allowed pleasure to dominate me. I ended in horrible dis¬ 
grace. There is only one thing for me now, absolute humility. 

I have lain in prison for nearly two years. Out of my nature has 
come wild despair; an abandonment to grief that was piteous even 
to look at; terrible and impotent rage; bitterness and scorn; 
anguish that wept aloud; misery that could find no voice; sorrow 
that was dumb. I have passed through every possible mood of suf- 

From: Wilde, De Profundis (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1906), pp. 9-21, 
122-123. 
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fering. Better than Wordsworth himself I know what Wordsworth 
meant when he said: 

“Suffering is permanent, obscure, and dark. 

And has the nature of infinity/' 

But while there were times when I rejoiced in the idea that my 
sufferings were to be endless, I could not bear them to be without 
meaning. Now I find hidden somewhere away in my nature some¬ 
thing that tells me that nothing in the whole world is meaningless, 
and suffering least of all. That something hidden away in my 
nature, like a treasure in a field, is Humility. 

It is the last thing left in me, and the best: the ultimate discov¬ 
ery at which I have arrived, the starting-point for a fresh develop¬ 
ment. ... Of all things it is the strangest. One cannot acquire it, 
except by surrendering everything that one has. It is only when 
one has lost all things, that one knows that one possesses it. 

Now I have realized that it is in me, I see quite clearly what I 
ought to do; in fact, must do. . . . And the first thing that I have 
got to do is to free myself from any possible bitterness of feeling 
against the world. 

I am completely penniless, and absolutely homeless. Yet there 
are worse things in the world than that. I am quite candid when 
I say that rather than go out from this prison with bitterness in 
my heart against the world, I would gladly and readily beg my 
bread from door to door. . . . The external things of life seem to 
me now of no importance at all. . . . 

And I really shall have no difficulty. When you really want love 
you will find it waiting for you. 

I need not say that my task does not end there. It would be 
comparatively easy if it did. There is much more before me. I 
have hills far steeper to climb, valleys much darker to pass through. 
And I have to get it all out of myself. Neither religion, morality, 
nor reason can help me at all. 

Morality does not help me. I am a born antinomian. I am one 
of those who are made for exceptions not for laws. But while I 
see that there is nothing wrong in what one does, I see that there 
is something wrong in what one becomes. It is well to have learned 
that. 

Religion does not help me. The faith that others give to what 
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is unseen, I give to what one can touch, and look at. My gods 
dwell in temples made with hands; and within the circle of actual 
experience is my creed made perfect and complete: too complete, 
it may be, for like many or all of those who have placed their 
heaven in this earth, I have found in it not merely the beauty of 
heaven, but the horror of hell also. When I think about religion 
at all, I feel as if I would like to found an order for those who 
cannot believe: the Confraternity of the Faithless, one might call 
it, where on an altar, on which no taper burned, a priest, in whose 
heart peace had no dwelling, might celebrate with unblessed bread 
and a chalice empty of wine. Everything to be true must become 
a religion. And agnosticism should have its ritual no less than 
faith. . . . 

Reason does not help me. It tells me that the laws under which 
I am convicted are wrong and unjust laws, and the system under 
which I have suffered a wrong and unjust system. But, somehow, 
I have got to make both of these things just and right to me. And 
exactly as in Art one is only concerned with what a particular 
thing is at a particular moment to oneself, so it is also in the 
ethical evolution of one’s character. I have got to make everything 
that has happened to me good for me. The plank bed, the loath¬ 
some food, the hard ropes shredded into oakum till one’s finger 
tips grow dull with pain, the menial offices with which each day 
begins and finishes, the harsh orders that routine seems to neces¬ 
sitate, the dreadful dress that makes sorrow grotesque to look at, 
the silence, the solitude, the shame—each and all of these things 
I have to transform into a spiritual experience. There is not a 
single degradation of the body which I must not try and make 
into a spiritualizing of the soul. 

I want to get to the point when I shall be able to say quite 
simply, and without affectation, that the two great turning pointi 
in my life were when my father sent me to Oxford, and wher 
society sent me to prison. I will not say that prison is the besi 
thing that could have happened to me; for that phrase woulc 
savour of too great bitterness towards myself. I would sooner say 
or hear it said of me, that I was so typical a child of my age, tha 
in my perversity, and for that perversity’s sake, I turned the gooc 
things of my life to evil, and the evil things of my life to good. . . 

All trials are trials for one’s life, just as all sentences are sentence 
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of death; and three times I have been tried. The first time I left the 
box to be arrested, the second time to be led back to the house of 
detention, the third time to pass into a prison for two years. 
Society, as we have constituted it, will have no place for me, has 
none to ofEer; but Nature, whose sweet rains fall on unjust and 
just alike, will have clefts in the rocks where I may hide, and 
secret valleys in whose silence I may weep undisturbed. She will 
hang the night with stars so that I may walk abroad in the dark¬ 
ness without stumbling, and send the wind over my foot-prints so 
that none may track me to my hurt: she will cleanse me in great 
waters, and with bitter herbs make me whole. 



SIGMUND FREUD 


1856-1939 


Anything that a man like Sigmund Freud says about himself must^ 
of course^ be of extraordinary interest^ and in this extract the 
founder of psychoanalysis tells what he contributed to the science 
with which his name is connected. Though one of the great 
pioneers of modem thought and a daring explorer in the jungle of 
the human subconscious, Freud concluded simply and modestly 
that his lifers labors were a mere "'patchwork/' which, he hoped, 
would open a "pathway for an important advance in our knowU 
edge." 

Originally his brief autobiography was published in Volume IV 
of the German series. Die Medizin der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstel- 
lungen (Leipzig, 1925), and an English version appeared in the 
United States in 1927 and 1935. Curiously enough, the autobiog¬ 
raphy has none of the subjectivity that one might have expected 
from Freud. His explanation is that he wove his innermost obser¬ 
vations into two of his important scientific works, The Interpreta¬ 
tion of Dreams and The Psychopathology of Everyday Life, of 
which he said: "I have in any case been more open and frank in 
some of my writings than people usually are who describe their 
lives for their contemporaries or for posterity." 


His Contribution to Psychoanalysis 


F rom the time of the writing of The Interpretation of 
Dreams pyschoanalysis ceased to be a purely medical sub¬ 
ject. Between its appearance in Germany and in France lies the 
history of its numerous applications to departments of literature 
and of aesthetics, to the history of religions and to pre-history, to 

From: Freud, Autobiographical Study (W. W. Norton; New York, 1952), 
pp. 116-130. Copyright, 1952, by W. W. Norton Sc Company, Inc. 
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mythology, to folklore, to education, and so on. . . . The begin¬ 
nings of the majority of these applications of psychoanalysis will 
be found in my works. Here and there I have gone a little way 
along the path in order to gratify my non-medical interests. Later 
on, others (not only doctors, but specialists in the various fields as 
well) have followed in my tracks and penetrated far into the differ¬ 
ent subjects. . . . 

A number of suggestions came to me out of the Oedipus com¬ 
plex, the ubiquity of which gradually dawned on me. The poet's 
choice, or his invention, of such a terrible subject seemed puzzling; 
and so, too, did the overwhelming effect of its dramatic treatment, 
and the general nature of such tragedies of destiny. But all of this 
became intelligible when one realized that a universal law of 
mental life had here been captured in all its emotional signifi¬ 
cance. . . . 

It was tempting to go on from there to an attempt at an analysis 
of poetic and artistic creation in general. . . . The artist, like the 
neurotic, had withdrawn from an unsatisfying reality into this 
world of imagination; but, unlike the neurotic, he knew how to 
find a way back from it and once more to get a firm foothold in 
reality. . . . What psychoanalysis was able to do was to take the in¬ 
terrelations between the impressions of the artist's life, his chance 
experiences and his works, and from them to construct his constitu¬ 
tion and the impulses at work in it—that is to say, that part of him 
which he shared with all men. With this aim in view, for instance, 
I made Leonardo da Vinci the subject of a study which is based 
upon a single memory of childhood related by him, and which aims 
chiefly at explaining his picture of ‘‘St. Anne with the Virgin and 
Child." . . . 

I was able to show from a short story of W. Jensen called 
Gradiva, which has no particular merit in itself, that invented 
dreams can be interpreted in the same way as real ones and that 
the unconscious mechanisms familiar to us in the “dream-work" 
are thus also operative in the processes of imaginative writing. My 
book upon Wit and Its Relation to the Unconscious [1905] was a 
side-issue indirectly derived from The Interpretation of Dreams, 
The only friend of mine who was at that time interested in my 
work remarked to me that my interpretations of dreams often im¬ 
pressed him as being like jokes. In order to throw some light on 
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this impression I began to investigate jokes, and found that their 
essence lay in the technical methods employed in them, and that 
these were the same as the means used in the *‘dream-work”~that is 
to say, condensation, displacement, the representation of a thing 
by its opposite or by a triviality, and so on. This led to an eco¬ 
nomic inquiry as to the origin of the high degree of pleasure ob¬ 
tained from hearing a joke. And to this the answer was that it was 
due to the momentary suspension of the energy expended upon 
maintaining repression, owing to the attraction exercised by the 
offer of a premium of pleasure (fore-pleasure), 

I myself set a higher value upon my contributions to the psy¬ 
chology of religion, which began in 1907 with the establishment of 
a remarkable similarity between obsessive acts and religious prac¬ 
tices or ritual. Without as yet understanding the deeper connec¬ 
tions, I described the obsessional neurosis as a distorted private 
religion and religion as a kind of universal obsessional neurosis. 
Later on, in 1912, the explicit indications of Jung as to the far- 
reaching analogies between the mental products of neurotics and of 
primitive peoples led me to turn my attention to that subject. In 
four essays, which were collected into a book with the title of 
Totem and Taboo [1913], I showed that the dread of incest was 
even more marked among primitive than among civilized races and 
had given rise to very special measures of defense against it; I ex¬ 
amined the relations between taboo-prohibitions (the earliest form 
in which moral restrictions make their appearance) and emotional 
ambivalence; and I discovered under the primitive scheme of the 
universe known as animism the principle of the overestimation of 
the importance of psychical reality, the principle of “the omnipo¬ 
tence of thoughts,'' which also lies at the root of magic. I developed 
the comparison with the obsessional neurosis at every point, and 
showed how many of the postulates of primitive mental life are 
still in force in that remarkable disorder. Above all, however, I was 
attracted by totemism, the first system of organization in primitive 
tribes, a system in which the beginnings of social order are united 
with a rudimentary religion and the implacable domination of a 
small number of taboo-prohibitions. The being that is honored is 
ultimately always an animal, from which the clan also claims to be 
descended. Many indications pointed to the conclusion that every 
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race, even the most highly developed, had once passed through the 
stage of totemism. 

The chief literary sources of my studies in this field were the 
well-known works of J. G. Frazer (Totemism and Exogamy and 
The Golden Bough), a mine of valuable facts and opinions. But 
Frazer effected little towards elucidating the problems of totemism; 
he had several times fundamentally altered his views on the sub¬ 
ject, and the other ethnologists and pre-historians seemed in equal 
uncertainty and disagreement. My starting-point was the striking 
correspondence between the two taboo-injunctions of totemism (not 
to kill the totem and not to have sexual relations with any woman 
of the same totem-clan) and the two elements of the Oedipus com¬ 
plex (killing the father and taking the mother to wife). I was there¬ 
fore tempted to equate the totem-animal with the father; and in 
fact primitive peoples themselves do this explicitly, by honoring it 
as the forefather of the clan. There next came to my help two facts 
from psychoanalysis, a lucky observation of a child made by Fer- 
enczi, which made it possible to speak of an ‘'infantile return to 
totemism,” and the analysis of early animal-phobias in children, 
which so often showed that the animal was a substitute for the 
father, a substitute on to which the fear of the father derived from 
the Oedipus complex had been displaced. Not much was lacking to 
enable me to recognize the killing of the father as the nucleus of 
totemism and the starting-point in the formation of religion. 

The missing element was supplied when I became acquainted 
with W. Robertson Smithes The Religion of the Semites. Its author 
(a man of genius who was both a physicist and a biblical expert) 
introduced the so-called totem-feast as an essential part of the to- 
temistic religion. Once a year the totem animal, which was at other 
times regarded as sacred, was solemnly killed in the presence of all 
the members of the clan, was devoured and was then mourned over. 
The mourning was followed by a great festival. When I further 
took into account Darwin’s conjecture that men originally lived in 
hordes, each under the domination of a single powerful, violent 
and jealous male, there rose before me out of all these components 
the following hypothesis, or, I would rather say, vision. The father 
of the primal horde, since he was an unlimited despot, had seized 
all the women for himself; his sons, being dangerous to him as 
rivals, had been killed or driven away. One day, however, tlie sons 
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came together and united to overwhelm, kill, and devour their 
father, who had been their enemy but also their ideal. After the 
deed they were unable to take over their heritage since they stood 
in one another’s way. Under the influence of failure and regret 
they learned to come to an agreement among themselves; they 
banded themselves into a clan of brothers by the help of the or¬ 
dinances of totemism, which aimed at preventing a repetition of 
such a deed, and they jointly undertook to forego the possession of 
the women on whose account they had killed their father. They 
were then driven to finding strange women, and this was the origin 
of the exogamy which is so closely bound up with totemism. The 
totem-feast was the commemoration of the fearful deed, from which 
sprang man's sense of guilt (or ^‘original sin”) and which was the 
beginning at once of social organization, or religion, and of ethical 
restrictions. 

Now whether we suppose that such a possibility was a historical 
event or not, it brings the formation of religion within the circle 
of the father-complex and bases it upon the ambivalence which 
dominates that complex. After the totem animal had ceased to 
serve as a substitute for him, the primal father, at once feared and 
hated, honored and envied, became the prototype of God himself. 
The son's rebelliousness and his affection for his father struggled 
against each other through a constant succession of compromises, 
which sought on the one hand to atone for the act of parricide and 
on the other to consolidate the advantages it had brought. This 
view of religion throws a particularly clear light upon the psycho¬ 
logical basis of Christianity, in which, it may be added, the cere¬ 
mony of the totem-feast still survives, with but little distortion, in 
the form of Communion. I should like explicitly to mention that 
this last observation was not made by me but is to be found in the 
works of Roberston Smith and Frazer. 

Theodor Reik and G. Roheim, the ethnologist, have taken up 
the line of thought which I developed in Totem and Taboo and, in 
a series of important works, have extended it, amplified it or cor¬ 
rected it. I myself have since returned to it more than once, in the 
course of my investigations into the “unconscious sense of guilt” 
(which also plays such an important part among the motives of 
neurotic suffering) and in my attempts at forming a closer connec¬ 
tion between social psychology and the psychology of the individ- 
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ual. I have, moreover, made use o£ the idea of an archaic 
inheritance from the “primal horde" epoch of mankind’s develop¬ 
ment in explaining susceptibility to hypnosis. 

I have taken but little direct part in certain other applications 
of psychoanalysis, though they are none the less of general interest. 
It is only a step from the phantasies of individual neurotics to the 
imaginative creations of groups and peoples as we find them in 
myths, legends and fairy tales. Mythology became the special prov¬ 
ince of Otto Rank. . . . 

I myself have contributed nothing to the application of analysis 
to education. It was natural, however, that the analytic discoveries 
as to the sexual life and mental development of children should 
attract the attention of educators and make them see their prob¬ 
lems in a new light. . . . 

By a process of development against which it would have been 
useless to struggle, the word “psychoanalysis" has itself become am¬ 
biguous. While it was originally the name of a particular thera¬ 
peutic method, it has now also become the name of a science—the 
science of unconscious mental processes. By itself this science is 
seldom able to deal with a problem completely, but it seems des¬ 
tined to give valuable contributory help in a large number of 
regions of knowledge. The sphere of application of psychoanalysis 
extends as far as that of psychology, to which it forms a comple¬ 
ment of the greatest moment. 

Looking back, then, over the patchwork of my life’s labors, I can 
say that I have made many beginnings and thrown out many sug¬ 
gestions. Something will come of them in the future, though I can¬ 
not myself tell whether it will be much or little. I can, however, 
express a hope that I have opened up a pathway for an important 
advance in our knowledge. 



HAVELOCK ELLIS 


1859-19S9 


In the days before Freud became popular and fashionable, Henry 
Havelock Ellis, a quiet and reserved English doctor, was calmly and 
systematically battering down Victorian sex taboos. His Studies in 
the Psychology o£ Sex (1897-1910) is a monumental work in six vol¬ 
umes which must he regarded as a cultural-scientific landmark. El¬ 
lis was a writer of charm and subdued wit who concerned himself 
with many aspects of human behavior, such as The Dance of Life, 
including his own, as he describes it in My Life (1940). His descrip¬ 
tion of his great *'love affair** with Olive Schreiner, the South Afri¬ 
can writer, is a memorable study in psychology. 


Experiences Love 


W HEN I ENTERED ST. THOMASES HOSPITAL I was a fully devel¬ 
oped young man [aged twenty], five feet ten and a half 
inches in height and weighing almost as much as I ever 
weighed. . . . 

Sex seems little to have troubled me. The only form of auto¬ 
erotism which I had up till then experienced . . . was in sleep, for 
the most part dreamless sleep. ... I kept a record of the phenom¬ 
ena, and summarised them, as those of W.K., in the first volume of 
my Studies. For though I would never have attempted to put into 
my books any “case'" or “history*' of myself, to record a mere series 
of measurable data seemed to me entirely legitimate. If I had writ¬ 
ten my own “history" it would doubtless have been a surprise, to 
those who could have recognized it, to find how small my experi¬ 
ence was and how temperate my estimate of the sexual act. I am 
regarded as an authority on sex, a fact which has sometimes amused 

From: Ellis, My Life (Houghton, Mifflin Co.; Boston 1939), pp. 221-32, 240. 
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one or two (though not all) of my more intimate women friends. 
But, after all, it is the spectator who sees most of the game, and it 
remains true that my experience of sex has been, at all events, 
ample enough to help me to attain a great experience of love. And 
it must be a hard task for the sexual athlete to become a great 
lover. 

Certainly, erotic thoughts sometimes played, even insistently, in 
my waking mind, but even in the solitude of Sparkes Creek there 
had, I think, only once been an occasion . . . when such an impulse, 
still remaining emotional rather than sensual, was fiercely urgent; 
and now in London my mind was usually too full of work and of 
manifold intellectual adventures in every direction for such vol¬ 
canic eruptions. Yet undoubtedly there were fairly frequent 
periods of voluptuous revery with prolonged unrelieved erethism, 
which I now regard as unwholesome, if not enfeebling in their 
after-effects on my sexual life. Now that I am no longer young, I 
know sweet and lovely women for whom it would be a joy for me 
to do what I would with them. If I had known one of them in 
adolescence, I have sometimes thought, perhaps erroneously, the 
benefit might have been incalculable. 

As for any cheap satisfaction of desire, I had no occasion to con¬ 
sider it, for no impulse in such a direction ever entered my head. 
If I were a little more easily sociable I should no doubt have taken 
opportunities now and then of talking with girls of the street over 
a drink, as some of my serious fellow-students were wont to do 
without going farther. That would have interested me. There was, 
however, only one occasion at this time when I talked to a prosti¬ 
tute about her life. . . . 

Much of what I have been saying refers to the whole period of 
my studentship. But now I must start afresh in the year 1883. . . . 
It came about that I read in the Fortnightly an . . . account... of 
a new novel. The Story of an African Farm, ... I proceeded to 
take the book out of the library and duly read it. The African 
Farm was not to me, then or ever, what it seems to have been to 
many, a revelation, a new gospel; nor was I able to accept it at all 
points either as fine art or as sound doctrine. . .. When ... I wrote 
of The African Farm ... in the Indian Review, Olive Schreiner dis¬ 
liked my account of her book. She said it reminded her of a man 
in South Africa with a horse for sale, who, after admitting a long 
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list of appalling defects in the animal—and these she enumerated in 
her vigorous racy way—wound up by declaring emphatically: “But 
it’s a damned fine horse I” I accepted the description of my method 
of criticism, and with equanimity all Olive’s subsequent teasing 
about my “damned fine horse/’ It seems to me that a critic who is 
not keenly aware of all the defects of a lovely thing that ravishes 
him is but a crude critic, whose opinion hardly counts. My atti¬ 
tude is the same even in love. The women whom I have loved, and 
almost worshipped, are women of whose defects I have been pre¬ 
cisely and poignantly aware. The lover who is not thus aware 
seems to me a crude sort of lover, scarcely even a lover at all, 
merely the victim of a delusion. ... I feel contempt for the “love” 
that is blind; to me there is no love without clear vision, and per¬ 
haps, also, no vision in the absence of love. 

What delighted me in The African Farm was, in part, the touch 
of genius, the freshness of its outlook, the firm splendour of its 
style, the penetration of its insight into the core of things; in part, 
my own personal sympathy with the mental evolution described. 
... I resolved to write to the author. ... So began what was, if 
not the longest, the largest correspondence of my life, and it con¬ 
tinued, with scarcely a break, for thirty-six years. 

That first letter clearly opened the way to further correspondence, 
and two months later, when she came to London in May, a meet¬ 
ing naturally followed. She evidently expected much from that 
meeting. She told me some time later that, at first actually seeing 
me, her disappointment was so acute that on going into her bed¬ 
room to put on her hat—for she was to accompany me to one of 
the Progressive Association meetings—she burst into tears. On my 
side there was neither depression nor exaltation. But I still recall 
the first vision of her in the little sitting-room of the South Ken¬ 
sington lodging-house: the short sturdy vigourous body in loose 
shapeless clothes, sitting on the couch, with hands spread on thighs, 
and, above, the beautiful head with the large dark eyes, at once so 
expressive and so observant. 

The disappointment must have been transient, for a few days 
later she wrote to say how glad she would be, and what a help it 
would be to her, if I would come again. Indeed, from that first day, 
though without any immediate obvious ardour on either side, there 
seems to have been an instinctive movement of approach on both 
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sides. Before the month was out she had settled in Fitzroy Street, 
close to where her chief friend at that time, Eleanor Marx (Karl 
Marx’s daughter) was living with Dr. Aveling, and, by one of those 
coincidences of which my life has been full, that street chances to 
be near to Doughty Street, where a few years later my future wife 
was living when first I learnt to know her. . . . Olive and I were 
soon meeting frequently and going about together to meetings 
and other places of interest. ... By the time she left London, little 
over a month after our first meeting, Olive and I were on terms of 
friendship so close that she could write of me as ‘‘the person who is 
like part of me.” . . . She loved in those early days to call me her 
“other self.” 

She meant even more to me. She was in some respects the most 
wonderful woman of her time, as well as its chief woman-artist in 
language, and that such a woman should be the first woman in the 
world I was to know by intimate revelation was an overwhelming 
fact. It might well have disturbed my mental balance, and for a 
while I was almost intoxicated by the experience. 

But I have always been of a temperament not easily or com¬ 
pletely aroused. . . . 

... I missed no opportunity of writing to her and seeing her; she 
must already have largely filled my thoughts; but I had no impulse 
to make any advances. ... I left her one evening to return home 
[and] she raised her face up to me as we shook hands. I hesitated 
to realize the significance of the gesture, and we parted. But on my 
next visit, when the moment to part arrived, the gesture was more 
significantly repeated: she put her arms round me and from that 
moment our relationship became one of intimate and affectionate 
friendship. I hasten to add that it scarcely passed beyond that 
stage. 

It is necessary to be precise. She possessed a powerfully and 
physically passionate temperament which craved an answering im¬ 
pulse and might even under other circumstances ... be capable of 
carrying her beyond the creed of right and wrong which she her¬ 
self fiercely held and preached; while, as she once remarked, if I 
were ever to do a bad action it would be really bad because it 
would be deliberate. For a brief period at this early stage of our 
relationship there passed before her the possibility of a relationship 
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with me such as her own temperament demanded. But she swiftly 
realized that I was not fitted to play the part in such a relationship 
which her elementary primitive nature craved. I on my side recog¬ 
nized that she realized this and knew that the thought of marriage 
between us, which for one brief instant floated before my eyes, must 
be put aside. I have had no reason to regret the inevitable conclu¬ 
sion. We were not what can be technically, or even ordinarily, 
called lovers. But the relationship of affectionate friendship which 
was really established meant more for both of us, and was really 
even more intimate, than is often the relationship between those 
who technically and ordinarily are lovers. . . . 

After she left London we remained in daily correspondence. . . . 
Our relationship continued on this level during the years that fol¬ 
lowed. We wrote each other almost daily; we met whenever it was 
conveniently possible, either in London or in the country, but not 
outside England, except in 1888 when I went across to spend a 
week with her in Paris. . . . 

If I think of that time—the later years of my student life when 
through my varied external activities the thoughts of my heart were 
so close to Olive—all sorts of pictures come to mind, standing out 
vividly from a dim background. I see us, for instance, returning at 
midnight from the Lyceum Theatre where we had been for some 
Shakespearean performance of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, walk¬ 
ing joyously, hand in hand, along the Strand, oblivious of the 
world; I see us again, walking in the country, with Eleanor Marx 
and Aveling, when Olive for a moment dropped behind those two 
to put her arm caressingly round me and Aveling cast a sharp glance 
back; I see her on yet another walk when for some reason I was un¬ 
willing to go along the road she preferred, and she softly sang to 
herself: “I have a donkey and he won*t go”; I see her coming sud¬ 
denly and quite naked out of the bathroom in the house where she 
was staying into the sitting-room where I was waiting for her, to 
expound to me at once some idea which had just occurred to her, 
apparently unconscious of all else; I see her, on leaving rooms 
where she had been lodging, presented at the last moment with 
an extravagantly priced laundry bill, and she began to read out 
in wrathful tones the items of underlinen, for her vivid comic 
sense sometimes deserted her when carried away by strong feeling, 
especially of injustice; I see her similarly in the upper floor of the 
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Louvre where the bronze vessels are displayed, talking to me with 
grave earnestness of the handicaps by which women are impeded 
in life: '‘A woman,’* she said solemnly, ‘‘is a ship with two holes 
in her bottom,’* at which I irreverently laughed and she smiled, 
and we probably stopped to look at the bronzes; again I see her at 
her rooms at Hastings where I had come to spend the weekend with 
her, bringing at her desire my student’s microscope, for she wished 
to observe living spermatozoa, which there was no trouble in ob¬ 
taining to place under the cover glass for her inspection, and I see 
her interest in their vigorous motility. The pictures are endless 
that I hold in memory—glad or comic or poignant pictures—until 
1889 when she returned to South Africa for a stay, only once 
broken and that in its earliest period, of twenty-five years during 
which we corresponded faithfully at about weekly intervals, nei¬ 
ther my marriage nor hers, which shortly followed mine, making 
any difference in our relationship, beyond that inevitably due to 
distance, neither my wife nor her husband in the slightest degree 
disturbing its harmony. . . . 

In January 1906, some fifteen years after we were both married, 
she wrote from South Africa: “I believe if I heard you were dan¬ 
gerously ill I should start off to England at once, if I had to borrow 
the money and knew I should likely die on the way.** 



HERBERT GEORGE WELTS 


1866-1946 


H. G, Wells was one of the literary giants of the Age of Science and 
War^ about both of which he wrote voluminously. In his Experi¬ 
ment in Autobiography he tells how he reflected the main currents 
of his era by becoming a rationalist and Socialist in his youth. In 
his own life-span he saw the end of a whole civilization and the be¬ 
ginning of something unknown and terrible. He was raised in a 
period when Queen Victoria was at the height of her power and 
Great Britain at the peak of its influence. Before he died he had 
witnessed two world wars; the rise and fall of fascism; the physical 
destruction of most of Europe; the emergence of Communist Russia 
as the leading power in Eurasia, and of the United States as the 
mightiest nation in the West; and the production of the terrifying 
atomic bomb. A scientific utopian, Wells wrote numerous novels 
and works on everything that concerned mankind, on history and 
religion and psychology and economics and science; his influence 
on his generation has been immense. Toward the end of his life he 
gloomily predicted that humanity was facing a race between edu¬ 
cation and catastrophe. 


Discovers Plato and Socialism 


C RAMMING MYSELF WITH KNOWLEDGE for examinations as my 
immediate objective was by no means the sole occupation of 
my mind at Midhurst [where Wells attended the Grammar School 
in 1883-84]. Now that my theological turmoil was subsiding to a 
sort of Cause and Effect Deism, I was waking up to the importance 
of the strands of relationship that held me, though not inflexibly. 

From: Wells, Experiment in Autobiography (Macmillan; New York, 1934), 
pp. 140-44, 147-148. Reprinted by permission of the executors of the estate of 
H. G. Wells. 
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in my place in the social web. Just as it had dawned upon me with 
an effect of profound discovery that the Roman Catholic cathedral 
at Portsmouth need not he there, so now it was to become apparent 
that Up Park need not be there, that the shops in the Midhurst 
street need not be there, nor the farmers and labourers on the 
countryside. The world would still turn on its axis, if all these 
things were replaced by different structures and arrangements. 

I have already said that I cannot clearly remember when it was 
that I read Plato’s Republic, But it was somewhen before I went to 
London and it was in summer time, because I remember lying on 
the grass slope before a little artificial ruined tower that, in the true 
spirit of the eighteenth century, adorned the brow of the Up Park 
Down overlooking Harting. The translation of the Dialogues was 
all by itself in a single green bound volume, happily free from In¬ 
troduction or Analysis. I must have puzzled over it and skipped 
and gone to and fro in it, before its tremendous significance came 
through. A certain intellectual snobbishness in me may have helped 
me to persevere. And associated with it, because of its fermenting 
influence upon my mind, is a book of a very different calibre, a six¬ 
penny paper-covered edition of Henry George’s Progess and Pov¬ 
erty which I bought in a newspaper shop in Midhurst. This last 
was, I suppose, published by some propagandist Single Tax organi¬ 
zation. These two books caught up and gave substance to a drift 
of dispositions and desires in my mind, that might otherwise have 
dispersed and left no trace. 

Plato in particular, as I got to the mighty intention behind his 
(to me) sometimes very tedious and occasionally incomprehendible 
characters, was like the hand of a strong brother taking hold of 
me and raising me up, to lead me out of a prison of social accept¬ 
ance and submission. I do not know why Christianity and the old 
social order permitted the name of Plato to carry an intellectual 
prestige to my mind far above that of Saint Paul or Moses. Why 
has there been no detraction? I suppose because the Faithful have 
never yet been able to escape from a certain lurking self-criticism, 
and because in every age there have been minds more responsive to 
the transparent honesty and greatness of Plato and Aristotle than to 
the tangled dogmatism of the Fathers. But here was a man wear¬ 
ing the likeness of an Olympian God, to whom every scholarly mind 
and every clerical back bowed down in real or imposed respect, 
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who had written things of a revolutionary destructiveness beyond 
my darkest mutterings. Hitherto there had always been something 
insurgent, inferior, doubtful and furtive in my objections to the 
religious, moral and social systems to which my life had, it seemed, 
to be adapted. All my thoughts leapt up now in open affirmation 
to the novel ideas he opened out to me. 

Chief of these was the conception of a society in which economic 
individualism was overruled entirely in the common interest. This 
was my first encounter with the Communist idea. I had accepted 
property as in the very nature of things, just as my mother had 
accepted the Monarchy and the Church. I had been so occupied 
with my mental rebellion against the ideas of God and King, that 
hitherto I had not resented the way in which the Owner barred 
my way here, forbade me to use this or enjoy that. Now with 
Plato's picture of an entirely diiGEerent social administration before 
me, to make a comparison possible, I could ask *'By what right^is 
this for you and not for me?" Why are things monopolized? Why 
was everything appropriated and every advantage secured against 
me before I came into the world? 

Henry George's book came in like a laboratory demonstration to 
revivify a general theory, with his extremely simplified and plaus¬ 
ible story of the progressive appropriation of land, his attack upon 
the unearned increment of private rents and his remedy of a single 
tax to make, in effect, rents a collective benefit. His was an easy 
argument to understand, as he put it, and I was able to modify it 
and complicate it for myself by bringing in this or that considera¬ 
tion which he had excluded. It was like working kindred mathe¬ 
matical problems of progressive complexity under a common Rule. 
It was quite easy to pass from the insistence of Henry George upon 
the inalienable claim of the whole community to share in the bene¬ 
fit of land, to the simpler aspects of interest and monetary apprecia¬ 
tion. I became what I may call a Socialist in the Resentful Phase, 
and what was happening to me was happening to millions of the 
new generation in Europe and America. Something—none of us 
knew how to define it but we called it generally the Capitalist Sys¬ 
tem—a complex of traditional usage, uncontrolled acquisitive en¬ 
ergy and perverted opportunities, was wasting life for us and we 
were beginning to realize as much. But at that time in the whole 
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world there was really no explicit realization that this was due not 
to a system but to an absence of system. 

Now it happened to me that the chances, by which one meets or 
escapes books, so worked at Midhurst that I scarcely heard the 
name of Karl Marx until I came to London. My socialism was 
pre-Marxian. I had read something about Robert Owen, I think, 
in that encyclopaedic book in the Southsea Emporium reading- 
room, and I must have met with some summary of More’s Utopia, 
though I do not remember reading it until much later, and essen¬ 
tially my ideas were built on the “primitives” of socialism. I was 
all for planning a new society. But it seemed plainly unnecessary 
to clear the old confusion out of the way before the new order 
came. As a planned order comes, the confusion disappears of it¬ 
self. It was only after a year and more of biological work at the 
Normal School of Science, that I came full face upon Marxism and 
by that time I was equipped to estimate at its proper value its 
plausible, mystical and dangerous idea of reconstituting the world 
on a basis of mere resentment and destruction: the Class War. 
Overthrow the “Capitalist System” (which never was a system) was 
the simple panacea of that stuffy, ego-centred and malicious the¬ 
orist. His snobbish hatred of the bourgeoisie amounted to a mania. 
Blame somebody else and be violent when things go wrong, is the 
natural disposition of the common man in difficulties all the world 
over. Marx offered to the cheapest and basest of human impulses 
the poses of a pretentious philosophy, and the active minds amidst 
the distressed masses fell to him very readily. Marxism is in no 
sense creative or curative. Its relation to the inevitable reconstruc¬ 
tion of human society which is now in progress, is parasitic. It is an 
enfeebling mental epidemic of spite which mankind has encoun¬ 
tered in its dijEcult and intricate struggle out of outworn social 
conditions towards a new world order. It is the malaria of the 
Russian effort to this day. There would have been creative revo¬ 
lution, and possibly creative revolution of a far finer type, if Karl 
Marx had never lived. . . . 

So, by way of Plato, I got my vision of the Age of Reason that 
was just about to begin. Never did anyone believe more firmly in 
the promptitude of progress than I. I had to learn even the ele¬ 
ments of human behaviour in those days and I had no sense of 
the immense variety of mind-build and working conviction that was 
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possible. I do not seem to have a suspicion that there was such a 
force as social inertia to be reckoned with. I lived no longer in 
reverie, I looked at the world, but I saw it as yet with a divine 
simplicity; all that was not simple about it was speedily going to be; 
all its declensions and verbs were going to be made regular almost 
immediately and everything conjugated in the indicative mood. 
Socialism was plainly ahead of us all, when everyone would be 
active and happy. . . . 

So, before I was eighteen, the broad lines of my adult ideas about 
human life had appeared—however crudely. I was following a road 
along which at variable paces a large section of the intelligentsia of 
my generation was moving in England, towards religious scepti¬ 
cism, socialism and sexual rationalism. I had no idea of that 
general drift about me. I seemed to be thinking for myself inde¬ 
pendently, but now I realize that multitudes of minds were moving 
in precisely the same direction. 



ERNST TOLLER 


1893-1939 


Ernst Toller was a German-Jewish poet and dramatist whose pas- 
sion for justice drove him to participate in the Socialist revolt of 
Munich in 1919, The Republic sentenced him to five years in 
prison. While in confinement he wrote some of his most powerful 
<ind successful pZay^—Masse-Mensch, Die Maschinenstiinner, Hinke- 
mann—and moving poems^ notably Das Schwalbenbuch. An ex¬ 
tremely sensitive individualist^ he suffered even after his release^ for 
he was, in the words of his translator Selden Rodman, ''heroically 
unprotected/" In May, 1999, a few months before Hitler set out to 
murder Europe, Toller hanged himself in the bathroom of a New 
York hotel. 


Writes Behind Prison Bars 


T he more i became used to prison life, the more it became a 
mere matter of routine, the more time I had for thinking, and 
was increasingly oppressed by my recollections of the Revolution. 

I felt at odds with myself. I had always believed that Socialists, 
despising force, should never employ it for their own ends. And 
now I myself had used force and appealed to force; I who hated 
bloodshed had caused blood to be shed. I remembered how in 
Stadelheim an opportunity for escape had presented itself and I 
had refused to take advantage of it lest my flight should cost a 
warder his life. A great deal had happened since then. I meditated 
on the position of men who try to mold the destiny of this world, 
who enter politics and try to realize their ideals in the face of the 
masses. Was Max Weber right after all when he said that the only 

From: Toller, Z Was a German (William Morrow; New York, 1934; transl. 
by E. Crankshaw), pp. 278-294. Reprinted by permission of John Lane, The 
Bodley Head Limited, London. 
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logical way of life for those who were determined never to over¬ 
come evil by force was the way of St. Francis? Must the man of 
action always be dogged by guilt? Always? The masses, it seemed, 
were impelled by hunger rather than by ideals. Would they still 
be able to conquer if they renounced force for the sake of an ideal? 
Can a man not be an individual and a mass-man at one and the 
same time? Is not the struggle between the individual and the 
mass decided in a man's own mind as well as fought out in the com¬ 
munity? As an individual man will strive for his own ideals, even 
at the expense of the rest of the world. As a mass-man social im¬ 
pulses sweep him toward his goal even though his ideals have to 
be abandoned. The problem seemed to me insoluble. I had come 
up against it in my own life, and I sought in vain to solve it. 

It was this conflict that inspired my play Masse Mensch. I was so 
oppressed by the problem, it so harassed and bewildered me, that I 
had to get it out of my system, to clarify the conflict by the dra¬ 
matic presentation of all the issues involved. 

I wrote the play in a very few days. The lights were turned out 
every evening at nine o’clock, and we were not allowed candles; so 
I lay on the floor under the table and hung a cloth over it to con¬ 
ceal the light of my candle. All night until morning I wrote in 
that way. * 

It had a remarkable reception when it was first put on by the 
Municipal Theatre at Nuremberg. .. . 

Living in intimate touch with so many people enriched my 
knowledge. I learned more of the working classes there than a 
thousand books and statistics could have taught me. I read their 
letters from home and the answers they wrote back; I came to know 
intimately their needs and their joys, their weaknesses and their 
virtues; I realized how much splendid strength was caged up in 
Niederschonenfeld. Prison gave many of them their first chance to 
read; and how eagerly they seized upon iti One of them who 
scarcely knew the meaning of the word philosophy began to study 
Kant; his head whirled with the first half dozen lines; but soon he 
found he could grasp the most abstruse philosophical problems. 
Others, disillusioned, withdrew from politics and devoted them¬ 
selves to theology. Communism for them transcended politics and 
became a sort of metaphysical nostalgia. They merely smiled when 
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their more matter-of-fact friends called them renegades. I found I 
had to abandon the stereotyped picture I had formed in my own 
mind of the “proletariat.” I began to see the workers as they 
really were. 

The conscious, active proletarian of the twentieth century, the 
product of machines and great cities, is neither a saint nor a god; 
he is the historical standard-bearer of an idea, of Socialism. He is 
part and parcel of the contemporary system of government and 
class-distinctions; when Socialism fulfills itself and abolishes arbi¬ 
trary class-distinctions the proletariat will be no more. Are the 
“enlightened” masses of the twentieth century any more reliable 
than the “unenlightened” masses of the nineteenth? How easily 
the masses are still swayed by whims, by promises and hopes of self¬ 
advantage; how easily they still drop one leader for another. To¬ 
day they cheer a man, tomorrow they damn him. At one moment 
they will stand by their principles; an hour later abandon them. 
How easy it is for gifted orators to rouse them to passionate action. 
In Niederschonenfeld I came to know the social conditions which 
underlie this spiritual instability, the great evil of today which 
cripples strength of purpose—the dependence of mankind on the 
labor market, on machines. I used to think that the power of rea¬ 
son was so strong that he who had once seen reason could not but 
follow it. But experience is soon forgotten; the path of the people 
is laborious; the people themselves, not their opponents, are their 
own greatest enemy. 

This conflict and the instability of rebels and revolutionaries, 
the struggle of man against machinery, I tried to picture in my 
play Die Maschinensturmer. I found many parallels of our own 
struggle in the history of the Luddites. 

On the day of its first performance in Max Reinhardt's Grossem 
Schauspielhaus in Berlin, Rathenau was assassinated by student 
members of the People’s Party. In the last act when the people, 
goaded by a traitor, rise up and kill their leader, the whole house 
of five thousand people rose up as one man. The stage had be¬ 
come the mouthpiece of the people. 

On the wall of my cell the sun threw two oval patches of light, 
and staring at them I suddenly wondered how the world would 
seem to a man who had been emasculated in the war. Surely health 
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must blind us to so much. A few minutes later I wrote down the 
argument of my play Hinkemann. 

Even Socialism can only heal the suffering which arises directly 
from the inadequacies of the social system; there will always be 
suffering. But such man-made suffering is senseless and unneces¬ 
sary; man-made suffering at least is curable. . . . 

In the spring a pair of swallows nested in my cell; they lived with 
me all the summer. The nest was built, and the female brooded on 
her eggs while the male sang his little twittering song to her. The 
eggs were hatched and the parents fed their young and taught them 
to fly, until one day they flew away and did not come back. The 
parents had a second brood, but a premature frost killed the young, 
and they huddled close together silently mourning their dead chil¬ 
dren. With the coming of autumn they flew away to the southern 
sun. 

That summer was very kind to me. The shy little birds became 
so used to me that they would come and sit on the lamp when I 
was working at my table and twitter playfully together. I was very 
quiet in my happiness and thankfulness. 

All that I saw and heard and felt and thought, I wrote down in 
a little book which I called The Swallow Book. Nothing could 
have been more innocuous, but the Governor confiscated the manu¬ 
script. The bald official explanation for this was that the poems 
were simply cover for subversive propaganda. . . . 

A friend wrote down The Swallow Book in minute writing on a 
single sheet of paper, and a prisoner who was being released man¬ 
aged to smuggle it out of prison with him and sent it to be pub¬ 
lished. . . . 

It was the last year of my sentence. Until now my will to free¬ 
dom had been unconquerable, unbroken by punishment or illness; 
but now that I could count the days to my release, something 
strange happened to me: my eagerness for life ebbed away. I lay 
all day apathetic in my cell; I did not rejoice in my impending free¬ 
dom. I dreaded it. . . , 

I was free. 

I stood at the carriage window and looked out into a night of 
friendly stars. 

I thought of some lines in my Swallow Book: 
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Through the barred window I gaze into the night 
The swallows twitter in their dreams 
I am not alone. 

The moon and the stars are my companions too 
And the gleaming, silent fields. 

No, I had never been alone all those five years, never alone in 
my comfortless abandonment. The sun and the moon had con¬ 
soled me, the wind that flurried the puddles in the yard, the grass 
that sprang up in spring in the cracks of the stones. 

All these were my friends, telling of greetings from the world 
outside, of comradeship among the prisoners, of belief in a world of 
justice, of freedom, of humanity, in a world without fear and with¬ 
out hunger. 

I was thirty. 

My hair had turned gray. 

I was not tired. 



PART FIVE 


United States 




BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


1706-1790 


Benjamin Franklin was called by Jefferson ‘^the ornament of our 
country and of the world.** Statesman, businessman, scientist, hu¬ 
manist and philosopher, Franklin had a reputation that tran¬ 
scended national boundaries. He had the qualities and savor of a 
pioneer country, experimenting with new things, new ideas, new 
institutions. At the age of sixty-five, while still active as usual, he 
began writing his Autobiography, which is an American classic 
and ranks among the greatest and most charming works of its kind 
ever written. 


Leams To Express Himself 


About this time I met with an odd volume of the Spectator. I 
jljL had never before seen any of them. I bought it, read it over 
and over, and was much delighted with it. I thought the writing 
excellent, and wished, if possible, to imitate it. With that view I 
took some of the papers, and, making short hints of the sentiments 
in each sentence, laid them by a few days, and then, without look¬ 
ing at the book, tried to complete the papers again, by expressing 
each hinted sentiment at length, and as fully as it had been ex¬ 
pressed before, in any suitable words that should occur to me. 
Then I compared my Spectator with the original, discovered some 
of my faults, and corrected them. But I found I wanted a stock of 
words, or a readiness in recollecting and using them, which I 
thought I should have acquired before that time, if I had gone on 
making verses; since the continual search for words of the same 
import, but of different length, to suit the measure, or of different 
sound for the rhyme, would have laid me under a constant neces- 

From: Autobiography, in J. Sparks* edition of The Works of Benjamin 
Franklin (Boston, 1856), vol. I, pp. 18-22. 
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sity of searching for variety, and also have tended to fix that 
variety in my mind, and make me master of it. There¬ 
fore I took some of the tales in the Spectator, and turned them 
into verse; and, after a time, when I had pretty well forgot¬ 
ten the prose, turned them back again. I also sometimes jumbled 
my collection of hints into confusion, and after some weeks en¬ 
deavored to reduce them into the best order, before I began to form 
the full sentences and complete the subject. This was to teach me 
method in the arrangement of the thoughts. By comparing my 
work with the original, I discovered many faults and coirected 
them; but I sometimes had the pleasure to fancy that, in particulars 
of small consequence, I had been fortunate enough to improve the 
method or the language, and this encouraged me to think that I 
might in time come to be a tolerable English writer, of which I 
was extremely ambitious. The time I allotted for writing exercises 
and for reading was at night, or before work began in the morning, 
or on Sundays, when I contrived to be in the printing-house, 
avoiding as much as I could the constant attendance at public wor¬ 
ship which my father used to exact from me when I was under his 
care, and which I still continue to consider as a duty, though I 
could not afford time to practice it. 

When about sixteen years of age I happened to meet with a 
book, written by one Tryon, recommending a vegetable diet. I de¬ 
termined to go into it. My brother, being yet unmarried, did not 
keep house, but boarded himself and his apprentices in another 
family. My refusing to eat flesh occasioned an inconvenience, and 
I was frequently chid for my singularity. I made myself acquainted 
with Tryon's manner of preparing some of his dishes, such as boil¬ 
ing potatoes or rice, making hasty pudding, and a few others, and 
then proposed to my brother that if he would give me, weekly, half 
the money he paid for my board, I would board myself. He in¬ 
stantly agreed to it, and I presently found that I could save half 
what he paid me. This was an additional fund for buying of books. 
But I had another advantage in it. My brother and the rest going 
from the printing-house to their meals, I remained there alone, and, 
despatching presently my light repast, which was often no more 
than a biscuit or a slice of bread, a handful of raisins, or a tart from 
the pastry-cook's, and a glass of water, I had the rest of the time till 
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their return for study, in which I made the greater progress, from 
that clearness of head and quicker apprehension which generally 
attended temperance in eating and drinking. 

Now it was that, being on some occasion made ashamed of my 
ignorance in figures, which I had twice failed learning when at 
school, I took Cocker’s book on Arithmetic, and went through the 
whole by myself with the greatest ease. I also read Seller’s and 
Sturny’s book on Navigation^ which made me acquainted with the 
little geometry it contained; but I never proceeded far in that sci¬ 
ence. I read about this time Locke On the Human Understanding, 
and the Art of Thinking, by Messrs, du Port Royal. 

While I was intent on improving my language, I met with an 
English grammar (I think it was Greenwood’s) having at the end of 
it two little sketches on the arts of rhetoric and logic, the latter fin¬ 
ishing with a dispute in the Socratic method; and soon after I 
procured Xenophon’s Memorable Things of Socrates, wherein there 
are many examples of the same method. I was charmed with it, 
adopted it, dropped my abrupt contradiction and positive argumen¬ 
tation, and put on the humble inquirer; and being then, from 
reading Shaftesbury and Collins, made a doubter, as I already was 
in many points of our religious doctrines, I found this method the 
safest for myself and very embarrassing to those against whom I 
used it; therefore I took delight in it, practiced it continually, and 
grew very artful and expert in drawing people, even of superior 
knowledge, into concessions, the consequences of which they did 
not foresee, entangling them in difficulties out of which they could 
not extricate themselves, and so obtaining victories that neither my¬ 
self nor my cause always deserved. I continued this method some 
few years, but gradually left it, retaining only the habit of express¬ 
ing myself in terms of modest diffidence; never using, when I ad¬ 
vanced any thing that might possibly be disputed, the words 
certainly, undoubtedly, or any others that gave the air of positive¬ 
ness to an opinion; but rather said, / conceive or apprehend a thing 
to be so and so; it appears to me, or 1 should not think it so or so; 
or it is so, if I am not mistaken. This habit, I believe, has been of 
great advantage to me when I have had occasion to inculcate my 
opinions, and persuade men into measures that I have been from 
time to time engaged in promoting; and, as the chief ends of con- 
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versation are to inform or to be informed, to please or to persuade, 
I wish welhmeaning and sensible men would not lessen their power 
of doing good by a positive, assuming manner, that seldom fails to 
disgust, tends to create opposition, and to defeat most of those 
purposes for which speech was given to us. 



THOMAS JEFFERSON 


1743-1826 


Maria Cosway, the artistic wife of the English miniaturist Richard 
Cosway, was Jefferson^s major sentimental interest after he became 
a widower. They met when he was ambassador in Paris and the 
Cosways had a fashionable salon there. How far their attachment 
went is hard to say, but it is certain that their feelings for each 
other were genuine; and she continued to write him occasional 
letters from Europe even when he was an old man. In Paris they 
went for walks together, he gallantly and shyly attentive and she 
most affectionate and charming. When he broke his wrist,* she in¬ 
vited him to dinner at her house, saying: *T would serve you and 
help you at dinner and divert your pain after with good music/' 
In 1786 the Cosways left Paris and Jefferson accompanied them 
as far as St. Denis. He was deeply affected by the parting and 
missed her enough to write this extraordinary letter of the Head 
and the Heart in which, obliquely but manifestly, he displayed his 
emotions for her. Never before or after did the self-controlled 
Virginian write such a letter to a woman, and nothing, either in 
his voluminous correspondence or in his sketchy and inadequate 
autobiography, reveals so much the inner man as does this letter. 
We see him here in the utterly strange role of lover—an intellectual 
lover who finally resolves his sentiments by rationalization, by let¬ 
ting the cool head win over the volatile heart. 

*JefEerson was farced to write this letter (and many others) with the left 
hand; his broken right wrist, which did not heal, gave him excruciating pain. 
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The Head and the Heart 


M y dear madam: 

Having performed the last sad office of handing you into 
your carriage, at the Pavilion de St. Denis, and seen the wheels get 
actually into motion, I turned on my heel and walked, more dead 
than alive, to the opposite door, where my own was awaiting me, 
Mr. Danquerville was missing. He was sought for, found, and 
dragged down stairs. We were crammed into the carriage, like 
recruits for the Bastille, and not having soul enough to give orders 
to the coachman, he presumed Paris our destination, and drove off. 
After a considerable interval, silence was broken, with a ‘'Je suis 
vraiment afflige du depart de ces bans gens!* This was the signal 
for a mutual confession of distress. We began immediately to talk of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cosway, of their goodness, their talents, their amiabil¬ 
ity; and, though we spoke of nothing else, we seemed hardly to 
have entered into the matter when the coachman announced the 
rue St.-Denis and that we were opposite Mr. Danquerville’s. He in¬ 
sisted on descending there and traversing a short passage to his 
lodgings. I was carried home. Seated by my fireside, solitary and 
sad, the following dialogue took place between my Head and my 
Heart. 

Head. Well, friend, you seem to be in a pretty trim. 

Heart. I am indeed the most wretched of all earthly beings. 
Overwhelmed with grief, every fiber of my frame distended beyond 
its natural powers to bear. I would willingly meet whatever catas¬ 
trophe should leave me no more to feel or to fear. 

Head. These are the eternal consequences of your warmth and 
precipitation. This is one of the scrapes into which you are ever 
leading us. You confess your follies, indeed; but still you hug and 
cherish them; and no reformation can be hoped, where there is no 
repentance. 

From: Letter to Maria Cosway, October 12, 1786, in P. L. Ford’s edition of 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York: Putnam's, 1894), vol, IV, pp. 
311-322. 
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Heart. Oh, my friend! this is no moment to upbraid my foibles. 
I am rent into fragments by the force of my grief! If you have any 
balm, pour it into my wounds; if none, do not harrow them by new 
torments. Spare me in this awful moment! At any other, I will at¬ 
tend with patience to your admonitions. 

Head. On the contrary, I never found that the moment of tri¬ 
umph, with you, was the moment of attention to my admonitions. 
While suffering under your follies, you may perhaps be made sen¬ 
sible of them, but the paroxysm over, you fancy it can never return. 
Harsh, therefore, as the medicine may be, it is my office to admin¬ 
ister it. You will be pleased to remember, that when our friend 
Trumbull used to be telling us of the merits and talents of these 
good people, I never ceased whispering to you that we had no 
occasion for new acquaintances; that the greater their merit and 
talents, the more dangerous their friendship to our tranquillity, 
because the regret at parting would be greater. 

Heart. Accordingly, Sir, this acquaintance was not the conse¬ 
quence of my doings. It was one of your projects, which threw us 
in the way of it. It was you, remember, and not I, who desired 
the meeting at Legrand and Molinos. I never trouble myself with 
domes nor arches. The Halle aux bleds might have rotted down, 
before I should have gone to see it. But you, forsooth, who are 
eternally getting us to sleep with your diagrams and crotchets, must 
go and examine this wonderful piece of architecture; and when 
you had seen it, oh! it was the most superb thing on earth! What 
you had seen there was worth all you had yet seen in Paris! I 
thought so too. But I meant it of the lady and gentleman to whom 
we had been presented; and not of a parcel of sticks and chips put 
together in pens. You, then. Sir, and not I, have been the cause of 
the present distress. 

Head. It would have been happy for you if my diagrams and 
crotchets had gotten you to sleep on that day, as you are pleased to 
say they eternally do. My visit to Legrand and Molinos had public 
utility for its object. A market is to be built in Richmond. What 
a commodious plan is that of Legrand and Molinos; especially, if 
we put on it the noble dome of the Halle aux bleds. If such a 
bridge as they showed us can be thrown across the Schuylkill, at 
Philadelphia, the floating bridges taken up, and the navigation of 
that river opened, what a copious resource will be added, of wood 
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and provisions, to warm and feed the poor of that city. While I 
was occupied with these objects, you were dilating with your new 
acquaintances, and contriving how to prevent a separation from 

them. Every soul of you had an engagement for the day. Yet all 
these were to be sacrificed, that you might dine together. Lying 
messengers were to be despatched into every quarter of the city, 
with apologies for your breach of engagement. You, particularly, 
had the eflErontery to send word to the Duchess Danville, that on 
the moment we were setting out to dine with her, despatches came 
to hand, which required immediate attention. You wanted me to 
invent a more ingenious excuse; but I knew you were getting into 
a scrape, and I would have nothing to do with it. Well, after din¬ 
ner to St. Cloud, from St. Cloud to Ruggieri’s, from Ruggieri's to 
Krumfoltz; and if the day had been as long as a Lapland summer 
day, you would still have contrived means among you to have filled 
it. 

Heart. Oh, my dear friend, how you have revived me by recall¬ 
ing to my mind the transactions of that dayl How well I remember 
them all, and that, when I came home at night, and looked back 
to the morning, it seemed to have been a month agone. Go on, 

then, like a kind comforter, and paint to me the day we went to St. 
Germain. How beautiful was every object, the Port de Neuilly, the 
hills along the Seine, the rainbows of the machine of Marly, the 
terrace of St. Germain, the chateaux, the gardens, the statues of 
Marly, the pavilion of Lucienne. Recollect, too, Madrid, Baga¬ 
telle, the ELing’s garden, the Dessert. How grand the idea excited 
by the remains of such a column. The spiral staircase, too, was 
beautiful. Every moment was filled with something agreeable. The 
wheels of time moved on with a rapidity, of which those of our 
carriage gave but a faint idea. And yet, in the evening, when one 
took a retrospect of the day, what a mass of happiness had we 
travelled over! Retrace all those scenes to me, my good companion, 
and I will forgive the unkindness with which you were chiding me. 
The day we went to St. Germain was a little too warm, I think; 
was it not? 

Head. Thou art the most incorrigible of all the beings that ever 
sinned! I reminded you of the follies of the first day, intending to 
deduce from thence some useful lessons for you; but instead of 
listening to them, you kindle at the recollection, you retrace the 
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whole series with a fondness, which shows you want nothing but 
the opportunity to act it over again. I often told you, during its 
course, that you were imprudently engaging your affections, under 
circumstances that must cost you a great deal of pain; that 
the persons, indeed, were of the greatest merit, possessing good 
sense, good humor, honest hearts, honest manners, and eminence 
in a lovely art; that the lady had, moreover, qualities and accom¬ 
plishments belonging to her sex, which might form a chapter apart 
for her; such as music, modesty, beauty, and that softness of dis¬ 
position, which is the ornament of her sex and charm of ours; but 
that all these considerations would increase the pang of separation; 
that their stay here was to be short; that you rack our whole sys¬ 
tem when you are parted from those you love, complaining that 
such a separation is worse than death, inasmuch as this ends our 
sufferings, whereas that only begins them; and that the separation 
would, in this instance, be the more severe, as you would probably 
never see them again. 

Heart. But they told me they would come back again, the next 
year. 

Head. But, in the meantime, see what you suffer; and their 
return, too, depends on so many circumstances, that if you had a 
grain of prudence, you would not count upon it. Upon the whole, 
it is improbable, and therefore you should abandon the idea of 
ever seeing them again. 

Heart. May heaven abandon me if I dol 

Head. Very well. Suppose, then, they come back. They are to 
stay two months, and, when these are expired, what is to follow? 
Perhaps you flatter yourself they may come to America? 

Heart. God only knows what is to happen. I see nothing im¬ 
possible in that supposition; and I see things wonderfully contrived 
sometimes, to make us happy. Where could they find such objects 
as in America, for the exercise of their enchanting art? Especially 
the lady, who paints landscapes so inimitably. She wants only 
subjects worthy of immortality to render her pencil immortal. The 
Falling Spring, the Cascade of Niagara, the passage of the Potomac 
through the Blue Mountains, the Natural Bridge; it is worth a 
voyage across the Atlantic to see these objects; much more to paint, 
and make them, and thereby ourselves, known to all ages. And our 
own dear Monticello; where has nature spread so rich a mantle 
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under the eye? mountains, forests, rocks, rivers. With what majesty 
do we there ride above the storms! How sublime to look down into 
the workhouse of nature, to see her clouds, hail, snow, rain, thun¬ 
der, all fabricated at our feet! and the glorious sun, when rising as 
if out of a distant water, just gilding the tops of the mountains, 
and giving life to all nature! I hope in God, no circumstance may 
ever make either seek an asylum from grief. With what sincere 
sympathy I would open every cell of my composition, to receive the 
effusion of their woes. I would pour my tears into their wounds; 
and if a drop of balm could be found on the top of the Cordilleras, 
or at the remotest sources of the Missouri, I would go thither my¬ 
self to seek and to bring it. Deeply practised in the school of 
affliction, the human heart knows no joy which I have not lost, no 
sorrow of which I have not drunk. Fortune can present no grief 
of unknown form to me. Who, then, can so softly bind up the 
wound of another, as he who has felt the same wound himself? 
But heaven forbid they should ever know a sorrow! Let us turn 
over another leaf, for this has distracted me. 

Head. Well. Let us put this possibility to trial then, on another 
point. When you consider the character which is given of our 
country, by the lying newspapers of London, and their credulous 
copiers in other countries; when you reflect that all Europe is made 
to believe we are a lawless banditti, in a state of absolute anarchy, 
cutting one another's throats, and plundering without distinction, 
how can you expect that any reasonable creature would venture 
among us? 

Heart. But you and I know that all this is false: that there is 
not a country on earth, where there is greater tranquillity; where 
the laws are milder, or better obeyed; where everyone is more at¬ 
tentive to his own business, or meddles less with that of others; 
where strangers are better received, more hospitably treated, and 
with a more sacred respect. 

Head. True, you and I know this, but your friends do not 
know it. 

Heart. But they are sensible people who think for themselves. 
They will ask of impartial foreigners who have been among us, 
whether they saw or heard on the spot any instances of anarchy. 
They will judge too that a people occupied as we are in opening 
rivers, digging navigable canals, making roads, building public 
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schools, establishing academies, erecting busts and statues to our 
great men, protecting religious freedom, abolishing sanguinary 
punishments, reforming and improving our laws in general, they 
will judge I say for themselves whether these are not the occupa¬ 
tions of a people at their ease, whether this is not better evidence 
of our true state than a London newspaper, hired to lie, and from 
which no truth can ever be extracted but by reversing everything 
it says. 

Head. I did not begin this lecture, my friend, with a view to 
learn from you what America is doing. Let us return, then, 
to our point. I wish to make you sensible how imprudent it is to 
place your affections, without reserve, on objects you must so soon 
lose, and whose loss, when it comes, must cost you such severe 
pangs. Remember the last night. You knew your friends were to 
leave Paris today. This was enough to throw you into agonies. 
All night you tossed us from one side of the bed to the other; no 
sleep, no rest. The poor crippled wrist, too, never left one moment 
in the same position; now up, now down, now here, now there; 
was it to be wondered at, if its pains returned? The surgeon then 
was to be called, and to be rated as an ignoramus, because he could 
not divine the cause of this extraordinary change. In fine, my 
friend, you must mend your manners. This is not a world to live 
at random in, as you do. To avoid those eternal distresses, to which 
you are forever exposing us, you must learn to look forward, before 
you take a step which may interest our peace. Everything in this 
world is a matter of calculation. Advance then with caution, the 
balance in your hand. Put into one scale the pleasures which any 
object may offer; but put fairly into the other, the pains which 
are to follow, and see which preponderates. The making an ac¬ 
quaintance, is not a matter of indifference. When a new one is 
proposed to you, view it all round. Consider what advantages it 
presents, and to what inconveniences it may expose you. Do not 
bite at the bait of pleasure, till you know there is no hook beneath 
it. The art of life is the art of avoiding pain; and he is the best 
pilot, who steers clearest of the rocks and shoals with which it is 
beset. Pleasure is always before us; but misfortune is at our side: 
while running after that, this arrests us. The most effectual means 
of being secure against pain, is to retire within ourselves, and to 
sufl&ce for our own happiness. Those which depend on ourselves. 
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are the only pleasures a wise man will count on; for nothing is ours, 
which another may deprive us of. Hence the inestimable value of 
intellectual pleasures. Ever in our power, always leading us to 
something new, never cloying, we ride serene and sublime above 
the concerns of this mortal world, contemplating truth and nature, 
matter and motion, the laws which bind up their existence, and 
that Eternal Being who made and bound them up by those laws. 
Let this be our employ. Leave the bustle and tumult of society to 
those who have not talents to occupy themselves without them. 
Friendship is but another name for an alliance with the follies and 
the misfortunes of others. Our own share of miseries is sufficient: 
why enter then as volunteers into those of another? Is there so 
little gall poured into our own cup, that we must needs help to drink 
that of our neighbor? A friend dies, or leaves us: we feel as if a 
limb was cut off. He is sick: we must watch over him, and partici¬ 
pate of his pains. His fortune is shipwrecked: ours must be laid 
under contribution. He loses a child, a parent, or a partner: we 
must mourn the loss as if it were our own. 

Heart. And what more sublime delight than to mingle tears with 
one whom the hand of heaven hath smitten! to watch over the bed 
of sickness and to beguile its tedious and its painful moments! to 
share our bread with one to whom misfortune has left none! This 
world abounds indeed with misery; to lighten its burthen, we must 
divide it with one another. But let us now try the virtues of your 
mathematical balance, and as you have put into one scale the 
burthens of friendship, let me put its comforts into the other. 
When languishing then under disease, how grateful is the solace of 
our friends! how are we penetrated with their assiduities and atten¬ 
tions! how much are we supported by their encouragements and 
kind offices! When heaven has taken from us some object of our 
love, how sweet is it to have a bosom whereon to recline our heads, 
and into which we may pour the torrent of our tears. Grief, with 
such a comfort, is almost a luxury. In a life, where we are perpetu¬ 
ally exposed to want and accident, yours is a wonderful proposition, 
to insulate ourselves, to retire from all aid, and to wrap ourselves 
in the mantle of self-sufficiency. For, assuredly, nobody will care 
for him who cares for nobody. But friendship is precious, not only 
in the shade, but in the sunshine of life; and thanks to a benevolent 
arrangement of things, the greater part of life is sunshine. I will 
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recur for proof to the days we have lately passed. On these, indeed, 
the sun shone brightly. How gay did the face of nature appearl 
Hills, valleys, chateaux, gardens, rivers, every object wore its liveli¬ 
est hue. Whence did they borrow it? From the presence of our 
charming companion. They were pleasing, because she seemed 
pleased. Alone, the scene would have been dull and insipid: the 
participation of it with her gave it relish. Let the gloomy monk, 
sequestered from the world, seek unsocial pleasures in the bottom 
of his cell. Let the sublimated philosopher grasp visionary happi¬ 
ness, while pursuing phantoms dressed in the garb of truth. Their 
supreme wisdom is supreme folly; and they mistake for happiness 
the mere absence of pain. Had they ever felt the solid pleasure of 
one generous spasm of the heart, they would exchange for it all 
the frigid speculations of their lives, which you have been vaunting 
in such elevated terms. Believe me, then, my friend, that that is a 
miserable arithmetic which would estimate friendship at nothing, 
or at less than nothing. Respect for you has induced me to enter 
this discussion, and to hear principles uttered which I detest and 
abjure. Respect for myself now obliges me to recall you into the 
proper limits of your office. When nature assigned us the same 
habitation, she gave us over it a divided empire. To you, she al¬ 
lotted the field of science; to me, that of morals. When the circle 
is to be squared, or the orbit of a comet to be traced; when the arch 
of greatest strength, or the solid of least resistance, is to be investi¬ 
gated, take you the problem; it is yours; nature has given me no 
cognizance of it. In like manner, in denying to you the feelings of 
sympathy, of benevolence, of gratitude, of justice, of love, of friend¬ 
ship, she has excluded you from their control. To these, she has 
adapted the mechanism of the heart. Morals were too essential to 
the happiness of man, to be risked on the uncertain combinations 
of the head. She laid their foundation, therefore, in sentiment, not 
in science. That she gave to all, as necessary to all; this to a few 
only, as sufficing with a few. I know, indeed, that you pretend 
authority to the sovereign control of our conduct, in all its parts; 
and a respect for your grave saws and maxims, a desire to do what 
is right, has sometimes induced me to conform to your counsels. A 
few facts, however, which I can readily recall to your memory, will 
suffice to prove to you that nature has not organized you for our 
moral direction. When the poor, wearied soldier whom we over- 
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took at Chickahominy, with his pack on his back, begged us to let 
him get up behind our chariot, you began to calculate that the 
road was full of soldiers, and that if all should be taken up, our 
horses would fail in their journey. We drove on therefore. But, 
soon becoming sensible you had made me do wrong, that, though 
we cannot relieve all the distressed, we should relieve as many as we 
can, I turned about to take up the soldier; but he had entered a 
bye-path, and was no more to be found; and from that moment to 
this, I could never find him out, to ask his forgiveness. Again, 
when the poor woman came to ask a charity in Philadelphia, you 
whispered that she looked like a drunkard, and that half a dollar 
was enough to give her for the ale-house. Those who want the 
dispositions to give, easily find reasons why they ought not to give. 
When I sought her out afterwards, and did what I should have 
done at first, you know that she employed the money immediately 
towards placing her child at school. If our country, when pressed 
with wrongs at the point of the bayonet, had been governed by its 
heads instead of its hearts, where should we have been now? Hang¬ 
ing on a gallows as high as Haman’s. You began to calculate, and 
to compare wealth and numbers: we threw up a few pulsations of 
our blood; we supplied enthusiasm against wealth and numbers; 
we put our existence to the hazard, when the hazard seemed against 
us, and we saved our country: justifying, at the same time, the ways 
of Providence, whose precept is, to do always what is right, and 
leave the issue to him. In short, my friend, as far as my recollection 
serves me, I do not know that I ever did a good thing on your sug¬ 
gestion, or a dirty one without it. I do forever, then, disclaim your 
interference in my province. Fill paper as you please with triangles 
and squares: try how many ways you can hang and combine them 
together. I shall never envy nor control your sublime delights. But 
leave me to decide, when and where friendships are to be con¬ 
tracted. You say, I contract them at random. So you said the 
woman at Philadelphia was a drunkard. I receive none into my 
esteem, till I know they are worthy of it. Wealth, title, office, are 
no recommendations to my friendship. On the contrary, great good 
qualities are requisite to make amends for their having wealth, 
title, and office. You confess, that, in the present case, I could not 
have made a worthier choice. You only object that I was so soon 
to lose them. We are not immortal ourselves, my friend; how can 
we expect our enjoyments to be so? We have no rose without its 
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thorn; no pleasure without alloy. It is the law of our existence; 
and we must acquiesce. It is the condition annexed to all our pleas¬ 
ures, not by us who receive, but by him who gives them. True, 
this condition is pressing cruelly on me at this moment. I feel 
more fit for death than life. But, when I look back on the pleasures 
of which it is the consequence, I am conscious they were worth the 
price I am paying. Notwithstanding your endeavors, too, to damp 
my hopes, I comfort myself with expectations of their promised 
return. Hope is sweeter than despair; and they were too good to 
mean to deceive me. “In the summer,'* said the gentleman; but 
“in the spring,” said the lady; and I should love her forever, were 
it only for that. Know, then, my friend, that I have taken these good 
people into my bosom; that I have lodged them in the warmest 
cell I could find; that I love them, and will continue to love them 
through life; that if fortune should dispose them on one side of the 
globe, and me on the other, my affections shall pervade its whole 
mass to reach them. Knowing then my determination, attempt not 
to disturb it. If you can, at any time, furnish matter for their 
amusement, it will be the office of a good neighbor to do it. I will, 
in like manner, seize any occasion which may offer, to do the like 
good turn for you with Condorcet, Rittenhouse, Madison, La 
Cretelle, or any other of those worthy sons of science, whom you so 
justly prize. 

I thought this a favorable proposition whereon to rest the issue 
of the dialogue. So I put an end to it by calling for my nightcap. 
Methinks, I hear you wish to heaven I had called a little sooner, 
and so spared you the ennui of such a sermon. I did not interrupt 
them sooner, because I was in a mood for hearing sermons. You 
too were the subject; and on such a thesis, I never think the theme 
long; not even if I am to write it, and that slowly and awkwardly, 
as now, with the left hand. But, that you may not be discouraged 
from a correspondence which begins so formidably, I will promise 
you, on my honor, that my future letters shall be of a reasonable 
length. I will even agree to express but half my esteem for you, 
for fear of cloying you with too full a dose. But, on your part, no 
curtailing. If your letters are as long as the Bible, they will appear 
short to me. Only let them be brimful of affection. I shall read 
them with the disposition with which Arlequin, in Les Deux Bil- 
lets, spelt the words faime/* and wished that the whole alpha¬ 
bet had entered into their composition. . , . 



ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


1755 or 1757-1804 


Hamilton's brilliance and power of reasoning were probably un¬ 
matched in his time, A “colossus," his enemy Jefferson called him. 
Foreign-born (on the island of St. Nevis, in the British West Indies), 
Hamilton became one of the major architects of the American Re¬ 
public. Paradoxically, he distrusted democracy and favored mon¬ 
archy, At the Constitutional Convention he said that “mankind 
in general" was “vicious." Despite his convictions, however, he 
fought a splendid battle for the adoption of the Constitution, wrote 
(in The Federalist mainly) many penetrating and enduring essays 
on republican government, and gave the new Republic his loyal 
support. 

Blunt and impetuous, Hamilton had as many enemies as friends. 
“My heart," he said, “has always been the master of my judgment." 
His unruliness and lack of tact may be said to have cost him his 
life. Goaded by constant attacks on him, Hamilton's political rival, 
Aaron Burr, killed him in a duel in July, 1804. 

The letter given here was written by Hamilton in reply to a 
Scotch relative who inquired about biographic details of his fa¬ 
mous American kinsman. 


Summarizes His Life in America 


Hamilton to - Hamilton, May 2, 1797 

M y father's affairs at a very early day went to wreck, so as 
to have rendered his situation during the greatest part of 
his life far from eligible. This state of things occasioned a separa¬ 
tion between him and me, when I was very young and threw me 

From: H. C. Lodge, ed.. The Works of Alexander Hamilton (New York, 
1885-86), vol. VIII, pp. 463-466. 
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upon the bounty of my mother’s relatives, some of whom were 
then wealthy, though by vicissitudes to which human affairs are so 
liable, they have been since much reduced and broken up. Myself, 
at about sixteen, came to this country.* Having always had a 
strong propensity to literary pursuits, by a course of study and 
laborious exertion, I was able, by the age of nineteen, to qualify 
myself for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the College of New 
York [now Columbia University], and to lay the foundation by 
preparatory study for the future profession of the law. 

The American Revolution supervened. My principles led me to 
take part in it; at nineteen, I entered into the American army as 
captain of artillery. Shortly after I became, by his invitation, aide- 
de-camp to General Washington,** in which station I served till 
the commencement of that campaign which ended with the siege 
of York in Virginia, and the capture of Cornwallis’ army. The 
campaign I made at the head of a corps of light infantry, with 
which I was present at the siege of York, and engaged in some 
interesting operations. 

At the period of the peace with Great Britain I found myself a 
member of Congress, by appointment of the legislature of this State. 

After the peace, I settled in the city of New York, in the practice 
of the law, and was in a very lucrative course of practice, when the 
derangement of our public affairs, by the feebleness of the general 
confederation, drew me again reluctantly into public life. I be¬ 
came a member of the Convention which framed the present Con¬ 
stitution of the United States; and having taken part in this 
measure, I conceived myself to be under an obligation to lend my 
aid towards putting the machine in some regular motion. Hence, 
I did not hesitate to accept the offer of President Washington to 
undertake the office of Secretary of the Treasury,*** 

* Traditionally Hamilton’s year of birth has always been given as 1757. 
Recent researches, however, indicate that he was two years older, having prob¬ 
ably been born in 1755. He came to the United States in September or October, 
1772, when he was seventeen, rather than sixteen, years old. See H. Larson, “The 
Birth and Parentage of Alexander Hamilton,” in The American Genealogist, 
January, 1945, pp. 161-67; Larson, “Alexander Hamilton, The Fact and Fiction 
of his Early Years”, in William and Mary Quarterly, April, 1952, pp. 139-51. 

♦* He was appointed one of General Washington’s aides, with the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, in 1777. 

#** The U. S. Secretary of the Treasury, Hamilton served in that of¬ 
fice from 1789 to 1794. 
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In that office I met with many intrinsic difficulties, and many 
artificial ones, proceeding from passions, not very worthy, common 
to human nature, and which act with peculiar force in republics. 
The object, however, was effected of establishing public credit and 
introducing order in the finances. 

Public office in this country has few attractions. The pecuniary 
emolument is so inconsiderable as to amount to a sacrifice to any 
man who can employ his time with advantage in any liberal profes¬ 
sion. The opportunity of doing good, from the jealousy of power 
and the spirit of faction, is too small in any station to warrant a 
long continuance of private sacrifices. . . . 

The union of these motives, with the reflections of prudence in 
relation to a growing family, determined me as soon as my plan 
had attained a certain maturity, to withdraw from office. This I 
did by a resignation about two years since, when I resumed the 
profession of the law in the city of New York under every advan¬ 
tage I could desire. 

It is a pleasant reflection to me, that since the commencement of 
my connection with General Washington to the present time, I 
have possessed a flattering share of his confidence and friendship. 

In the year 1780, I married the second daughter of General 
Schuyler, a gentleman of one of the best families of this country, 
of large fortune, and no less personal and political consequence. 
It is impossible to be happier than I am in a wife; and I have five 
children, four sons and a daughter, the eldest a son somewhat past 
fifteen, who all promise, as well as their years permit, and yield 
me much satisfaction. Though I have been too much in public 
life to be wealthy, my situation is extremely comfortable, and leaves 
me nothing to wish for but a continuance of health. With this 
blessing, the profits of my profession and other prospects authorize 
an expectation of such addition to my resources, as will render 
the eve of life easy and agreeable; so far as may depend on this 
consideration. 



PETER CARTWRIGHT 


1785-1872 


Peter Cartwright was a Kentucky frontier boy who raced horses 
and gambled until one day, when he was sixteen, he was overcome 
by an acute consciousness of sin and in his distraction he heard a 
voice from heaven sayings ‘'Peter, look at me/* A little later, as he 
tells in his Autobiography, God revealed Himself to him in a flash 
and gave him religion. 

Henceforth he was a dedicated soul and his active life spanned 
a major period in American history. He began preaching in the 
first year of Jefferson*s Administration, was ordained deacon by 
Bishop Asbury, ran for Congress against Abraham Lincoln, and 
died during the Presidency of General Grant. For almost three- 
quarters of a century he carried his vigorous Methodism into the 
backwoods of Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, and Illinois, and became 
the most famous exponent of ''muscular Christianity** in the United 
States. By the time of his death he had baptized more than 12,000 
people and preached over 14,000 sermons. 


Gets Religion 


I N 1801, when I was in my sixteenth year, my father, my eldest 
half brother, and myself, attended a wedding about five miles 
from home [Logan County, Kentucky], where there was a great deal 
of drinking and dancing, which was very common at marriages in 
those days. I drank little or nothing; my delight was in dancing. 
After a late hour in the night, we mounted our horses and started 
for home. I was riding my race-horse. 

A few minutes after we had put up the horses, and were sitting 
by the fire, I began to reflect on the manner in which I had spent 

From: Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, the Backwoods Preacher (edited 
by W. P. Strickland; New York, 1856), pp. 34-38. 
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the day and evening. I felt guilty and condemned. I rose and 
walked the floor. My mother was in bed. It seemed to me, all of 
a sudden, my blood rushed to my head, my heart palpitated, in a 
few minutes I turned blind; an awful impression rested on my 
mind that death had come and I was unprepared to die. I fell on 
my knees and began to ask God to have mercy on me. 

My mother sprang from her bed, and was soon on her knees by 
my side, praying for me, and exhorting me to look to Christ for 
mercy, and then and there I promised the Lord that if he would 
spare me, I would seek and serve him; and I never fully broke that 
promise. My mother prayed for me a long time. At length we lay 
down, but there was little sleep for me. Next morning I rose, feel¬ 
ing wretched beyond expression. I tried to read in the Testament, 
and retired many times to secret prayer through the day, but found 
no relief. I gave up my race-horse to my father, and requested him 
to sell him. I went and brought my pack of cards, and gave them 
to mother, who threw them into the fire, and they were consumed. 
I fasted, watched, and prayed, and engaged in regular reading of 
the Testament. I was so distressed and miserable, that I was in¬ 
capable of any regular business. 

My father was greatly distressed on my account, thinking I must 
die, and he would lose his only son. He bade me retire altogether 
from business, and take care of myself. 

Soon it was noised abroad that I was distracted, and many of my 
associates in wickedness came to see me, to try and divert my mind 
from those gloomy thoughts of my wretchedness; but all in vain. 
I exhorted them to desist from the course of wickedness which we 
had been guilty of together. The class-leader and local preacher 
were sent for. They tried to point me to the bleeding Lamb, they 
prayed for me most fervently. Still I found no comfort, and al¬ 
though I had never believed in the doctrine of unconditional 
election and reprobation, I was sorely tempted to believe I was a 
reprobate, and doomed, and lost eternally, without any chance of 
salvation. 

At length one day I retired to the horse-lot, and was walking 
and wringing my hands in great anguish, trying to pray, on the 
borders of utter despair. It appeared to me that I heard a voice 
from heaven, saying, “Peter, look at me.” A feeling of relief flashed 
over me as quick as an electric shock. It gave me hopeful feelings, 
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and some encouragement to seek mercy, but still my load of guilt 
remained. I repaired to the house, and told my mother what had 
happened to me in the horse-lot. Instantly she seemed to under¬ 
stand it, and told me the Lord had done this to encourage me to 
hope for mercy, and exhorted me to take encouragement, and seek 
on, and God would bless me with the pardon of my sins at another 
time. 

Some days after this, I retired to a cave on my father’s farm to 
pray in secret. My soul was in an agony; I wept, I prayed, and said, 
“Now, Lord, if there is mercy for me, let me find it,” and it really 
seemed to me that I could almost lay hold of the Savior, and realize 
a reconciled God. All of a sudden, such a fear of the devil fell 
upon me that it really appeared to me that he was surely personally 
there, to seize and drag me down to hell, soul and body, and such 
a horror fell on me that I sprang to my feet and ran to my mother 
at the house. My mother told me this was a device of Satan to 
prevent me from finding the blessing then. Three months rolled 
away, and still I did not find the blessing of the pardon of my 
sins. . . . 

In the spring of this year, Mr. M’Grady, a minister of the Presby¬ 
terian Church, who had a congregation and meeting-house, as we 
then called them, about three miles north of my father's house, 
appointed a sacramental meeting in this congregation, and invited 
the Methodist preachers to attend with them. . . . 

To this meeting I repaired, a guilty, wretched sinner. On the 
Saturday evening of said meeting, I went, with weeping multitudes, 
and bowed before the stand, and earnestly prayed for mercy. In 
the midst of a solemn struggle of soul, an impression was made on 
my mind, as though a voice said to me, “Thy sins are all forgiven 
thee.” Divine light flashed all round me, unspeakable joy sprung 
up in my soul. I rose to my feet, opened my eyes, and it really 
seemed as if I was in heaven; the trees, the leaves on them, and 
everything seemed, and I really thought were, praising God. My 
mother raised the shout, my Christian friends crowded around me 
and joined me in praising God; and though I have been since then, 
in many instances, unfaithful, yet I have never, for one moment, 
doubted that the Lord did, then and there, forgive my sins and 
give me religion. 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


1809-1865 


Thinking of his friend Lincoln's Presidential possibilities^ J. W. 
Fell, a Republican of Bloomington, Illinois, asked him to prepare 
a short autobiography to be used for publicity purposes. Lincoln 
complied, and on December 20, 1859, he sent it to Fell with the 
following covering letter: 

Herewith is a little sketch, as you requested. There is 
not much of it, for the reason, I suppose, that there is not 
much of me. If anything be made out of it, I wish it to be 
modest, and not to go beyond the materials. If it were 
thought necessary to incorporate any thing from any of my 
speeches, I suppose there would be no objection. Of course 
it must not appear to have been written by myself. 

Yours very truly, 

A. Lincoln 

The brief autobiography was itsed as the basis of a long article, 
the first important one on Lincoln, which appeared in the Chester 
County Times, February 11, 1860. In it we find the memorable 
three dozen words of self-description: 

*T am, in height, six feet, four inches . . F 


Little Sketch” 


I WAS BORN FEBRUARY 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Kentucky. My 
parents were both bom in Virginia, of undistinguished families 
—second families, perhaps I should say. My mother, who died in 
my tenth year, was of a family of the name of Hanks, some of whom 
now reside in Adams, and others in Macon Counties, Illinois. My 

From: Roy P. Easier, ed., Abraham Lincoln: His Speeches and Writings 
(World Publishing Co., 1946). 
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paternal grandfather, Abraham Lincoln, emigrated from Rocking¬ 
ham County, Virginia, to Kentucky, about 1781 or 2, where a year 
or two later, he was killed by Indians, not in battle, but by stealth, 
when he was laboring to open a farm in the forest. His ancestors, 
who were Quakers, went to Virginia from Berks County, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. An effort to identify them with the New-England family of 
the same name ended in nothing more definite, than a similarity of 
Christian names in both families, such as Enoch, Levi, Mordecai, 
Solomon, Abraham, and the like. 

My father, at the death of his father, was but six years of age; 
and he grew up, litterally [sic] without education. He removed 
from Kentucky to what is now Spencer County, Indiana, in my 
eighth year. We reached our new home about the time the State 
came into the Union. It was a wild region, with many bears and 
other wild animals, still in the woods. There I grew up. There 
were some schools, so called; but no qualification was ever required 
of a teacher beyond “readin, writin, and cipherin'' to the Rule of 
Three. If a straggler supposed to understand latin happened to 
sojourn in the neighborhood, he was looked upon as a wizzard [sic]. 
There was absolutely nothing to excite ambition for education. Of 
course when I came of age I did not know much. Still somehow, 
I could read, write, and cipher to the Rule of Three; but that was 
all. I have not been to school since.* The little advance I now 
have upon this store of education, I have picked up from time to 
time under the pressure of necessity. 

I was raised to farm work, which I continued till I was twenty- 
two. At twenty-one I came to Illinois, and passed the first year in 
Macon County. Then I got to New-Salem (at that time in Sanga¬ 
mon, now in Menard County), where I remained a year as a sort 
of Clerk in a store. Then came the Black-Hawk war; and I was 
elected a Captain of Volunteers—a success which gave me more 
pleasure than any I have had since. I went the campaign, was 
elated, ran for the Legislature the same year (1832) and was beaten 
—the only time I ever have been beaten by the people. The next, 
and three succeeding biennial elections, I was elected to the Legis¬ 
lature. I was not a candidate afterwards. During this Legislative 

* [In 1860, on a train near New Haven, Lincoln entered into conversation 
with Rev. J. P. Gulliver of Norwich, Conn., who asked him how he got his 
talent of “putting things.” Lincoln’s reply is given below]: 
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period I had studied law, and removed to Springfield to practise it. 
In 1846 I was once elected to the lower House o£ Congress. Was 
not a candidate for re-election. From 1849 to 1854, both inclusive, 
practiced law more assiduously than ever before. Always a Whig 
in politics, and generally on the Whig electoral tickets, making ac¬ 
tive canvasses—I was losing interest in politics, when the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise aroused me again. What I have done 
since then is pretty well known. 

If any personal description of me is thought desirable, it may be 
said, I am, in height, six feet, four inches, nearly; lean in flesh, 
weighing on an average one hundred and eighty pounds; dark 
complexion, with coarse black hair, and grey eyes—no other marks 
or brands recollected. 

Yours very truly, 

A. Lincoln 

Well, as to education, the newspapers are correct—I never went to school 
more than six months in my life. But, as you say, this must be a product of 
culture in some form. I have been putting the question you ask me to myself 
while you have been talking. I say this, that among my earliest recollections, 
I remember how, when a mere child, I used to get irritated when anybody 
talked to me in a way I could not understand. I don’t think I ever got angry 
at anything else in my life. But that always disturbed my temper and has ever 
since. I can remember going to my little bedroom, after hearing the neighbors 
talk of an evening with my father, and spending no small part of the night 
walking up and down, trying to make out what was the exact meaning of some 
of their, to me, dark sayings. I could not sleep, though I often tried to, when 
I got on such a hunt after an idea, until I had caught it; and when I thought 
I had got it, I was not satisfied until I had repeated it over and over, until I 
had put it in language plain enough, as I thought, for any boy I knew to 
comprehend. This was a kind of passion with me, and it has stuci by me, for 
I am never easy now, when I am handling a thought, till I have bounded it 
north, and bounded it south, and bounded it east, and bounded it west. Per¬ 
haps that accounts for the characteristic you observe in my speeches, thought 
put the two things together before. From: New York Independent, Sept. 1, 1864. 



MARGARET FULLER 


1810-1850 


Margaret Fuller, wife of the Italian count Giovanni Angelo Ossoli, 
was a Boston suffragist whom men admired for her brains and 
women hated for her tongue. Her education, as she describes in 
the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (1852), was so preponder¬ 
antly intellectual that it all but ruined her childhood. "With me, 
much of life was devoured in the bud,” she says. She became a 
member of the Transcendentalist circle that included men like 
Emerson, and was one of the earliest fighters for women’s rights in 
America. At the age of forty she was drowned, together with her 
husband and infant son, when the ship in which she sailed from 
Italy was wrecked off Fire Island, N. Y., within sight of the United 
States. 

Emerson, who met Margaret when she was twenty-five as a result 
of an enthusiastic recommendation by Harriet Martineau, thus de¬ 
scribed her: 

She had a face and frame that would indicate fulness 
and tenacity of life. She was rather under the middle 
height; her complexion was fair, with strong fair hair. She 
was then, as always, carefully and becomingly dressed, and 
of ladylike self-possession. For the rest, her appearance 
had nothing prepossessing. Her extreme plainness—a trick 
of incessantly opening and shutting her eyelids—the nasal 
tone of her voice—all repelled. . . . She had a dangerous 
reputation for satire, in addition to her great scholarship. 

The men thought she carried too many guns, and the 
women did not like one who despised them. I believe I 
fancied her too much interested in personal history; and 
her talk was a comedy in which dramatic justice was done 
to everybody’s foibles. I remember that she made me laugh 
more than I liked. 
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Books Change Her Life 


T hree great authors it was my fortune to meet at this im¬ 
portant period. . . . 

Ever memorable is the day on which I first took a volume of 
Shakspeare in my hand to read. It was on a Sunday. . . . 

This Sunday—I was only eight years old—I took from the book¬ 
shelf a volume lettered Shakspeare. It was not the first time I 
had looked at it, but before I had been deterred from attempting 
to read, by the broken appearance along the page, and preferred 
smooth narrative. But this time I held in my hand Romeo and 
Juliet long enough to get my eye fastened on the page. It was a 
cold winter afternoon. I took the book to the parlor fire, and had 
there been seated an hour or two, when my father looked up and 
asked what I was reading so intently. “Shakspeare,’* replied the 
child, merely raising her eyes from the page. “Shakspeare—that 
won't do; that's no book for Sunday; go put it away and take an¬ 
other." I went as I was bid, but took no other. Returning to my 
seat, the unfinished story, the personages to whom I was but just 
introduced, thronged and burnt my brain. I could not bear it long; 
such a lure it was impossible to resist. I went and brought the book 
again- There were several guests present, and I had got half 
through the play before I again attracted attention. “What is that 
child about that she don't hear a word that's said to her?" quoth 
my aunt. “What are you reading?" said my father. “Shakspeare" 
was again the reply, in a clear, though somewhat impatient, tone. 
“How?" said my father angrily—then restraining himself before the 
guests—“Give me the book and go directly to bed." 

Into my little room no care of his anger followed me. Alone, in 
the dark, I thought only of the scene placed by the poet before my 
eye, where the free flow of life, sudden and graceful dialogue, and 
forms, whether grotesque or fair, seen in the broad lustre of his 
imagination, gave just what I wanted, and brought home the life 


From: Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1852), vol. I, pp. 25-32. 
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I seemed born to live. My fancies swarmed like bees, as I con¬ 
trived the rest of the story; what all would do, what say, where go. 
My confinement tortured me. I could not go forth from this prison 
to ask after these friends; I could not make my pillow of the dreams 
about them which yet I could not forbear to frame. Thus was I 
absorbed when my father entered. He felt it right, before going to 
rest, to reason with me about my disobedience, shown in a way, as 
he considered, so insolent. I listened, but could not feel interested 
in what he said, nor turn my mind from what engaged it. . . . 

My attention thus fixed on Shakspeare, I returned to him at every 
hour I could command. . . . 

In Cervantes, I found far less productive talent—indeed, a far 
less powerful genius—but the same wide wisdom, a discernment 
piercing the shows and symbols of existence, yet rejoicing in them 
all, both for their own life, and as signs of the unseen reality. . . . 

My third friend was Moli^re, one very much lower, both in 
range and depth, than the others, but, as far as he goes, of the same 
character. Nothing secluded or partial is there about his genius—a 
man of the world, and a man by himself, as he is. It was, indeed, 
only the poor social world of Paris that he saw, but he viewed it 
from the firm foundations of his manhood, and every lightest laugh 
rings from a clear perception, and teaches life anew. . . . 

It will be seen that my youth was not unfriended, since those 
great minds came to me in kindness. ... I have had more pro¬ 
ductive moments and of deeper joy, but never hours of more tran¬ 
quil pleasure than those in which these demi-gods visited me—and 
with a smile so familiar, that I imagined the world to be full of 
such. They did me good, for by them a standard was early given 
of sight and thought, from which I could never go back, and be¬ 
neath which I cannot suffer patiently my own life or that of any 
friend to fall. They did me harm, too, for the child fed with meat 
instead of milk becomes too soon mature. Expectations and de¬ 
sires were thus early raised, after which I must long toil before 
they can be realized. How poor the scene around, how tame one's 
own existence, how meagre and faint every power, with these be¬ 
ings in my mind! Often I must cast them quite aside in order to 
grow in my small way, and not sink into despair. Certainly I do not 
wish that instead of these masters I had read baby books, written 
down to children, and with such ignorant dulness that they blunt 
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t±Le senses and corrupt the tastes of the still plastic human being. 
But I do wish that I had read no books at all till later—that I had 
lived with toys, and played in the open air. Children should not 
cull the fruits of reflection and observation early, but expand in 
the sun, and let thoughts come to them. They should not through 
books antedate their actual experiences, but should take them 
gradually, as sympathy and interpretation are needed. With me, 
much of life was devoured in the bud. 



FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


Ca.1817-1895 


Douglass, born a slave on a Maryland plantation, became in his 
day the most effective Negro fighter against slavery in the United 
States. In his My Bondage and My Freedom (1855) he tells the re¬ 
markable story of how, as a houseboy in a Baltimore family, he 
struggled to discover the mystery of reading and how the printed 
word showed him the terrible evil of being a slave. At the age of 
about sixteen he escaped North where, in an atmosphere of liberty 
and abolitionism, he matured and grew strong in moral conviction. 
In Massachusetts he lectured for the Anti-Slavery Society and when 
the Civil War came he raised a Negro regiment Presidents hon¬ 
ored him. Lincoln consulted him about emancipation, and Har¬ 
rison sent him as U. S. Minister to Haiti. The quality of Douglass' 
mind can be judged from the following sentence which he wrote 
from England where he helped the liberals repeal the oppressive 
Corn Laws: 

I cannot allow myself to be insensible to the wrongs and 
sufferings of any part of the great family of man. I am not 
only an American slave, but a man, and as such am bound 
to use my power for the welfare of the whole human 
brotherhood. 


Emancipated by Reading 


T he frequent hearing of my mistress [Mrs. Hugh Auld at 
Baltimore] reading the Bible aloud, for she often read aloud 
when her husband was absent, awakened my curiosity in respect 
to this mystery of reading, and roused in me the desire to learn. 
Up to this time I had known nothing whatever of this wonderful 

From: Life and Times of Frederick Douglass—Written by Himself (Hartford, 
1882), pp. 69-79. 
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art, and my ignorance and inexperience of what it could do for me, 
as well as my confidence in my mistress, emboldened me to ask her 
to teach me to read. With an unconsciousness and inexperience 
equal to my own, she readily consented, and in an incredible short 
time, by her kind assistance, I had mastered the alphabet and could 
spell words of three or four letters. My mistress seemed almost as 
proud of my progress as if I had been her own child, and supposing 
that her husband would be as well pleased, she made no secret of 
what she was doing for me. Indeed, she exultingly told him of the 
aptness of her pupil and of her intention to persevere, as she felt 
it her duty to do, in teaching me, at least, to read the Bible. And 
here arose the first dark cloud over my Baltimore prospects, the 
precursor of chilling blasts and drenching storms. Master Hugh 
was astounded beyond measure and, probably for the first time, 
proceeded to unfold to his wife the true philosophy of the slave 
system, and the peculiar rules necessary in the nature of the case 
to be observed in the management of human chattels. Of course 
he forbade her to give me any further instruction, telling her in 
the first place that to do so was unlawful, as it was also unsafe; 
“for,'* said he, “if you give a nigger an inch he will take an ell. 
Learning will spoil the best nigger in the world. If he learns to 
read the Bible it will forever unfit him to be a slave. He should 
know nothing but the will of his master, and learn to obey it. As 
to himself, learning will do him no good, but a great deal of harm, 
making him disconsolate and unhappy. If you teach him how to 
read, he'll want to know how to write, and this accomplished, he'll 
be running away with himself." . . . His discourse was the first 
decidedly anti-slavery lecture to which it had been my lot to listen. 
Mrs. Auld evidently felt the force of what he said, and, like an 
obedient wife, began to shape her course in the direction indicated 
by him. The effect of his words on me was neither slight nor 
transitory. His iron sentences, cold and harsh, sunk like heavy 
weights deep into my heart, and stirred up within me a rebellion 
not soon to be allayed. 

This was a new and special revelation, dispelling a painful mys¬ 
tery against which my youthful understanding had struggled, and 
struggled in vain, to wit, the white man’s power to perpetuate the 
enslavement of the black man. “Very well," thought I. “Knowledge 
unfits a child to be a slave.” I instinctively assented to the propo- 
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sition, and from that moment I understood the direct pathway 
from slavery to freedom. It was just what I needed, and it came to 
me at a time and from a source whence I least expected it. Of 
course I was greatly saddened at the thought of losing the assistance 
of my kind mistress, but the information so instantly derived, to 
some extent compensated me for the loss I had sustained in this 
direction. Wise as Mr. Auld was, he underrated my comprehension, 
and had little idea of the use to which I was capable of putting 
the impressive lesson he was giving to his wife. . . . 

My mistress, checked in her benevolent designs toward me, not 
only ceased instructing me herself, but set her face as a flint against 
my learning to read by any means. It is due to her to say, however, 
that she did not adopt this course in all its stringency at first. She 
either thought it unnecessary, or she lacked the depravity needed 
to make herself forget at once my human nature. . . . 

In ceasing to instruct me, my mistress had to seek to justify 
herself to herself, and once consenting to take sides in such a 
debate, she was compelled to hold her position. One needs little 
knowledge of moral philosophy to see where she inevitably landed. 
She finally became even more violent in her opposition to my 
learning to read than was Mr. Auld himself. Nothing now ap¬ 
peared to make her more angry than seeing me, seated in some 
nook or comer, quietly reading a book or newspaper. She would 
rush at me with the utmost fury, and snatch the book or paper 
from my hand, with something of the wrath and consternation 
which a traitor might be supposed to feel on being discovered in 
a plot by some dangerous spy. The conviction once thoroughly 
established in her mind that education and slavery were incom¬ 
patible with each other, I was most narrowly watched in all my 
movements. If I remained in a separate room from the family for 
any considerable length of time, I was sure to be suspected of 
having a book, and was at once called to give an account of myself. 
But this was too late: the first and never-to-be-retraced step had 
been taken. Teaching me the alphabet had been the ‘‘inch*' given, 
I was now waiting only for the opportunity to “take the ell." 

Filled with the determination to learn to read at any cost, I hit 
upon many expedients to accomplish that much desired end. The 
plan which I mainly adopted, and the one which was the most 
successful, was that of using as teachers my young white playmates, 
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with whom I met on the streets. I used almost constantly to carry 
a copy of Webster's spelling-book in my pocket, and when sent on 
errands, or when play-time was allowed me, I would step aside with 
my young friends and take a lesson in spelling. . . . 

When I was about thirteen years old, and had succeeded in learn¬ 
ing to read, every increase of knowledge, especially anything re¬ 
specting the free states, was an additional weight to the almost 
intolerable burden of my thought —am a slave for life/" To my 
bondage I could see no end. It was a terrible reality, and I shall 
never be able to tell how sadly that thought chafed my young spirit. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, I had, by blacking boots for some 
gentlemen, earned a little money with which I purchased of Mr. 
Knight, on Thames street, what was then a very popular school 
book, viz., The Columbian Orator^ for which I paid fifty cents. I 
was led to buy this book by hearing some little boys say that they 
were going to learn some pieces out of it for the exhibition. This 
volume was indeed a rich treasure, and, for a time, every oppor¬ 
tunity afforded me was spent in diligently perusing it. Among 
much other interesting matter, that which I read again and again 
with unflagging satisfaction was a short dialogue between a master 
and his slaves. . . . 

I could not help feeling that the day might yet come when the 
well-directed answers made by the slave to the master, in this in¬ 
stance, would find a counterpart in my own experience. This, how¬ 
ever, was not all the fanaticism which I found in The Columbian 
Orator. 1 met there one of Sheridan’s mighty speeches on the sub¬ 
ject of Catholic Emancipation, Lord Chatham’s speech on the 
American War, and speeches by the great William Pitt, and by Fox. 
These were all choice documents to me, and I read them over and 
over again. . . . 

If I had ever wavered under the consideration that the Almighty, 
in some way, had ordained slavery and willed my enslavement for 
His own glory, I wavered no longer. I had now penetrated to the 
secret of all slavery and of all oppression, and had ascertained their 
true foundation to be in the pride, the power and the avarice of man. 
With a book in my hand so redolent of the principles of liberty, 
and with a perception of my own human nature and of the facts of 
my past and present experience, I was equal to a contest with the 
religious advocates of slavery, whether white or black; for blindness 
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in this matter was not confined to the white people. I have met, 
in the south, many good, religious colored people who were under 
the delusion that God required them to submit to slavery and to 
wear their chains with meekness and humility. I could entertain 
no such nonsense as this, and I quite lost my patience when I found 
a colored man weak enough to believe such stujBE. Nevertheless, 
eager as I was to partake of the tree of knowledge, its fruits were 
bitter as well as sweet. “Slaveholders,'" thought I, “are only a band 
of successful robbers, who, leaving their own homes, went into 
Africa for the purpose of stealing and reducing my people to 
slavery.” I loathed them as the meanest and the most wicked of 
men. And as I read, behold! the very discontent so graphically 
predicted by Master Hugh had already come upon me. I was no 
longer the light-hearted, gleesome boy, full of mirth and play, that 
I was when I landed in Baltimore. Light had penetrated the moral 
dungeon where I had lain, and I saw the bloody whip for my back 
and the iron chain for my feet, and my good kind master was the 
author of my situation. The revelation haunted me, stung me, and 
made me gloomy and miserable. As I writhed under the sting and 
torment of this knowledge I almost envied my fellow slaves their 
stupid indifference. It opened my eyes to the horrible pit, and re¬ 
vealed the teeth of the frightful dragon that was ready to pounce 
upon me; but alas, it opened no way for my escape. I wished my¬ 
self a beast, a bird, anything rather than a slave. I was wretched 
and gloomy beyond my ability to describe. This everlasting think¬ 
ing distressed and tormented me; and yet there was no getting rid 
of this subject of my thoughts. Liberty, as the inestimable birth¬ 
right of every man, converted every object into an asserter of this 
right. I heard it in every sound, and saw it in every object. It was 
ever present to torment me with a sense of my wretchedness. The 
more beautiful and charming were the smiles of nature, the more 
horrible and desolate was my condition. I saw nothing without see¬ 
ing it, and I heard nothing without hearing it. I do not exaggerate 
when I say that it looked at me in every star, smiled in every calm, 
breathed in every wind and moved in every storm. I have no doubt 
that my state of mind had something to do with the change in 
treatment which my mistress adopted towards me. I can easily be¬ 
lieve that my leaden, downcast, and disconsolate look was very 
offensive to her. Poor lady! She did not understand my trouble, I 
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could not tell her. Could I have made her acquainted with the real 
state of my mind and given her the reasons therefor, it might have 
been well for both of us. As it was, her abuse fell upon me like 
the blows of the false prophet upon his ass; she did not know that 
an angel stood in the way. Nature made us friends, but slavery had 
made us enemies. My interests were in a direction opposite to hers, 
and we both had our private thoughts and plans. She aimed to 
keep me ignorant, and I resolved to know, although knowledge only 
increased my misery. My feelings were not the result of any marked 
cruelty in the treatment I received; they sprung from the considera¬ 
tion of my being a slave at all. It was slavery, not its mere incidents 
that I hated. I had been cheated. I saw through the attempt to 
keep me in ignorance. I saw that slaveholders would have gladly 
made me believe that, in making a slave of me and in making 
slaves of others, they were merely acting under the authority of 
God, and I felt to them as to robbers and deceivers. The feeding 
and clothing me well could not atone for taking my liberty from 
me. 



HENRY ADAMS 


1838-1918 


The Education of Henry Adams, privately published in 1906 and 
publicly in 1918, is certainly the most original autobiography ever 
written by an American, Great-grandson of one U, S, President, 
grandson of another, son of an ambassador, Henry Adams* small 
physical frame was crushed by a burden of snobbishness so heavy 
that he felt himself a contemptuous stranger among his fellow citi¬ 
zens, A man of wealth and unusual abilities, he deliberately cut 
himself off from participation in the public activities of his own 
time, believing himself, in the satiric words of the late Professor 
William E, Dodd, to be too good even for the Presidency, He 
chose, instead, the aloof life of the intellect* His letters show an 
ironic, crotchety, pessimistic, sometimes profoundly discerning, 
mind. But his Education, despite the eccentricity of its philosophy 
of history, offers sustained intellectual nourishment and is deeply 
affecting. It is written in the third person. 


Discovers the Virgin 


Adams was a quintessence of boston, devoured by curiosity to 
XV think like Benvenuto [Cellini]. St. Gaudens’ art was starved 
from birth, and Adam’s instinct was blighted from babyhood. 
Each had but half of a nature, and when they came together before 
the Virgin of Amiens they ought both to have felt in her the force 
that made them one; but it was not so. To Adams she became more 
than ever a channel of force; to St. Gaudens she remained as before 
a channel of taste. 

For a symbol of power, St, Gaudens instinctively preferred the 
horse, as was plain in his horse and Victory of the Sherman monu- 

From: The Education of Henry Adams (Houghton Miflain; Boston and New 
York, 1918), pp. 387-389, 468-473. 
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merit. Doubtless Sherman also felt it so. The attitude was so 
American that, for at least forty years, Adams had never realized 
that any other could be in sound taste. How many years had he 
taken to admit a notion of what Michael Angelo and Rubens were 
driving at? He could not say; but he knew that only since 1895 had 
he begun to feel the Virgin or Venus as force, and not everywhere 
even so. At Chartres—perhaps at Lourdes—possibly at Cnidos if one 
could still find there the divinely naked Aphrodite of Praxiteles— 
but otherwise one must look for force to the goddesses of Indian 
mythology. The idea died out long ago in the German and English 
stock. St. Gaudens at Amiens was hardly less sensitive to the force 
of the female energy than Matthew Arnold at the Grande Char¬ 
treuse. Neither of them felt goddesses as power—only as reflected 
emotion, human expression, beauty, purity, taste, scarcely even as 
sympathy. They felt a railway train as power; yet they, and all 
other artists, constantly complained that the power embodied in a 
railway train could never be embodied in art. All the steam in 
the world could not, like the Virgin, build Chartres. 

Yet in mechanics, whatever the mechanicians might think, both 
energies acted as interchangeable forces on man, and by action on 
man all known force may be measured. Indeed, few men of science 
measured force in any other way. After once admitting that a 
straight line was the shortest distance between two points, no seri¬ 
ous mathematician cared to deny anything that suited his conven¬ 
ience, and rejected no symbol, unproved or unproveable, that 
helped him to accomplish work. The symbol was force, as a com¬ 
pass-needle or a triangle was force, as the mechanist might prove by 
losing it, and nothing could be gained by ignoring their value. 
Symbol or energy, the Virgin had acted as the greatest force the 
Western world ever felt, and had drawn man's activities to herself 
more strongly than any other power, natural or supernatural, had 
ever done; the historian's business was to follow the track of the 
energy; to find where it came from and where it went to; its com¬ 
plex source and shifting channels; its values, equivalents, conver¬ 
sions. It could scarcely be more complex than radium; it could 
hardly be deflected, diverted, polarized, absorbed more perplexingly 
than other radiant matter. Adams knew nothing about any of 
them, but as a mathematical problem of influence on human 
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progress, though all were occult, all reacted on his mind, and he 
rather inclined to think the Virgin easiest to handle. 

The pursuit turned out to be long and torturous, leading at last 
into the vast forests of scholastic science. From Zeno to Descartes, 
hand in hand with Thomas Aquinas, Montaigne, and Pascal, one 
stumbled as stupidly as though one were still a German student of 
1860. Only with the instinct of despair could one force one's self 
into this old thicket of ignorance after having been repulsed at a 
score of entrances more promising and more popular. Thus far, no 
path had led anywhere, unless perhaps to an exceedingly modest 
living. Forty-five years of study had proved to be quite futile for 
the pursuit of power; one controlled no more force in 1900 than in 
1850, although the amount of force controlled by society had 
enormously increased. The secret of education still hid itself some¬ 
where behind ignorance, and one fumbled over it as feebly as ever.* 

# « * # 

He left St. Louis May 22, 1904, and on Sunday, June 5, found 
himself again in the town of Coutances, where the people of Nor¬ 
mandy had built, towards the year 1250, an Exposition which archi¬ 
tects still admired and tourists visited, for it was thought singularly 
expressive of force as well as of grace in the Virgin. On this Sun¬ 
day, the Norman world was celebrating a pretty church-feast—the 
F^te Dieu—and the streets were filled with altars to the Virgin, cov¬ 
ered with flowers and foliage; the pavements strewn with paths of 
leaves and the spring handiwork of nature; the cathedral densely 
thronged at mass. The scene was graceful. The Virgin did not shut 
her costly Exposition on Sunday, or any other day, even to Ameri¬ 
can Senators who had shut the St. Louis Exposition to her—or for 
her; and a historical tramp would gladly have offered a candle, or 
even a candle-stick in her honor, if she would have taught him her 
relation with the deity of the Senators, The power of the Virgin 
had been plainly One, embracing all human activity; while the 
power of the Senate, or its deity, seemed—might one say—to be more 
or less ashamed of man and his work. The matter had no great 
interest as far as it concerned the somewhat obscure mental proc¬ 
esses of Senators who could probably have given no clearer idea than 
priests of the deity they supposed themselves to honor—if that was 

* From Ch. xxv: “The Dynamo and the Virgin,” pp. 387-389. 
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indeed their purpose; but it interested a student of force, curious to 
measure its manifestations. Apparently the Virgin—or her Son—had 
no longer the force to build expositions that one cared to visit, 
but had the force to close them. The force was still real, serious, 
and, at St. Louis, had been anxiously measured in actual money- 
value. 

That it was actual and serious in France as in the Senate Cham¬ 
ber at Washington, proved itself at once by forcing Adams to buy 
an automobile, which was a supreme demonstration because this 
was the form of force which Adams most abominated. He had set 
aside the summer for study of the Virgin, not as sentiment but as a 
motive power, which had left monuments widely scattered and not 
easily reached. The automobile alone could unite them in any rea¬ 
sonable sequence, and although the force of the automobile, for the 
purposes of a commercial traveller, seemed to have no relation 
whatever to the force that inspired a Gothic cathedral, the Virgin 
in the twelfth century would have guided and controlled both bag- 
man and architect, as she controlled the seeker of history. In his 
mind the problem oifered itself as to Newton; it was a matter of 
mutual attraction, and he knew it, in his own case, to be a formula 

gt^ 

as precise as s:=~, if he could but experimentally prove it. Of 

the attraction he needed no proof on his own account; the costs 
of his automobile were more than sufficient; but as teacher he 
needed to speak for others than himself. For him, the Virgin was 
an adorable mistress, who led the automobile and its owner where 
she would, to her wonderful palaces and chateaux, from Chartres to 
Rouen, and thence to Amiens and Laon, and a score of others, 
kindly receiving, amusing, charming and dazzling her lover, as 
though she were Aphrodite herself, worth all else that man ever 
dreamed. He never doubted her force, since he felt it to the last 
fibre of his being, and could not more dispute its mastery than he 
could dispute the force of gravitation of which he knew nothing 
but the formula. He was only too glad to yield himself entirely, 
not to her charm or to any sentimentality of religion, but to her 
mental and physical energy of creation which had built up these 
World’s Fairs of thirteenth-century force that turned Chicago and 
St. Louis pale.... 
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So he went on wooing, happy in the thought that at last he had 
found a mistress who could see no difference in the age of her 
lovers. Her own age had no time-measure. For years past, incited 
by John La Farge, Adams had devoted his summer schooling to the 
study of her glass at Chartres and elsewhere, and if the automobile 
had one vitesse more useful than another, it was that of a century 
a minute; that of passing from one century to another without 
break. The centuries dropped like autumn leaves in one’s road, 
and one was not fined for running over them too fast. When the 
thirteenth lost breath, the fourteenth caught on, and the sixteenth 
ran close ahead. The hunt for the Virgin’s glass opened rich pre¬ 
serves. Especially the sixteenth century ran riot in sensuous wor¬ 
ship. Then the ocean of religion, which had flooded France, broke 
into Shelley’s light dissolved in star-showers thrown, which had left 
every remote village strewn with fragments that flashed like jewels, 
and were tossed into hidden clefts of peace and forgetfulness. One 
dared not pass a parish church in Champagne or Touraine without 
stopping to look for its window of fragments, where one’s glass dis¬ 
covered the Christ-child in his manger, nursed by the head of a 
fragmentary donkey, with a Cupid playing into its long ears from 
the balustrade of a Venetian palace, guarded by a legless Flemish 
leibwache, standing on his head with a broken halbert; all invoked 
in prayer by remnants of the donors and their children that might 
have been drawn by Fouquet or Pinturicchio, in colors as fresh and 
living as the day they were burned in, and with feeling that still 
consoled the faithful for the paradise they had paid for and lost. 
France abounds in sixteenth-century glass. Paris alone contains 
acres of it, and the neighborhood within fifty miles contains scores 
of churches where the student may still imagine himself three hun¬ 
dred years old, kneeling before the Virgin’s window in the silent 
solitude of an empty faith, crying his culp, beating his breast, con¬ 
fessing his historical sins, weighed down by the rubbish of sixty-six 
years’ education, and still desperately hoping to understand. 

He understood a little, though not much. The sixteenth century 
had a value of its own, as though tlie one had become several, 
and Unity had counted more than Three, though the Multiple still 
showed modest numbers. The glass had gone back to the Roman 
Empire and forward to the American continent; it betrayed sym¬ 
pathy with Montaigne and Shakespeare; but the Virgin was still su- 
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preme. At Beauvais in the Church o£ St. Stephen was a superb tree 
of Jesse, famous as the work of Engrand le Prince, about 1570 or 
1580, in whose branches, among the fourteen ancestors of the Vir¬ 
gin, three-fourths bore features of the Kings of France, among them 
Francis I and Henry II, who were hardly more edifying than Kings 
of Israel, and at least unusual as sources of divine purity. Com¬ 
pared with the still more famous Tree of Jesse at Chartres, dating 
from 1150 or thereabouts, must one declare that Engrand le Prince 
proved progress? and in what direction? Complexity, Multiplicity, 
even a step towards Anarchy, it might suggest, but what step to¬ 
wards perfection? 

One late afternoon, at midsummer, the Virgin’s pilgrim was wan¬ 
dering through the streets of Troyes in close and intimate conversa¬ 
tion with Thibaut of Champagne and his highly intelligent 
seneschal, the Sieur de Joinville, when he noticed one or two men 
looking at a bit of paper stuck in a window. Approaching, he read 
that M. de Plehve had been assassinated at St. Petersburg. The 
mad mixture of Russia and the Crusades, of the Hippodrome and 
the Renaissance, drove him for refuge into the fascinating Church 
of St. Pantaleon near by. Martyrs, murderers, Caesars, saints and 
assassins—half in glass and half in telegram; chaos of time, place, 
morals, forces and motive—gave him vertigo. Had one sat all one’s 
life on the steps of Ara Coeli for this? Was assassination forever to 
be the last word of Progress? No one in the street had shown a 
sign of protest; he himself felt none; the charming Church with its 
delightful windows, in its exquisite absence of other tourists, took 
a keener expression of celestial peace than could have been given it 
by any contrast short of explosive murder; the conservative Chris¬ 
tian anarchist had come to his own, but which was he—the mur¬ 
derer or the murdered? 

The Virgin herself never looked so winning—so One—as in this 
scandalous failure of her Grace. To what purpose had she existed, 
if, after nineteen hundred years, the world was bloodier than when 
she was born? The stupendous failure of Christianity tortured his¬ 
tory. The effort for Unity could not be a partial success; even 
alternating Unity resolved itself into meaningless motion at last. 
To the tired student, the idea that he must give it up seemed sheer 
senility. As long as he could whisper, he would go on as he had 
begun, bluntly refusing to meet his creator with the admission that 
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the creation had taught him nothing except that the square of the 
hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle might for convenience be 
taken as equal to something else. Eveiy man with self-respect 
enough to become effective, if only as a machine, has had to ac¬ 
count to himself for himself somehow, and to invent a formula of 
his own for his universe, if the standard formulas failed. There, 
whether finished or not, education stopped. The formula, once 
made, could be but verified. 

The effort must begin at once, for time pressed. The old for¬ 
mulas had failed, and a new one had to be made, but, after all, the 
object was not extravagant or eccentric. One sought no absolute 
truth. One sought only a spool on which to wind the thread of 
history without breaking it. Among indefinite possible orbits, one 
sought the orbit which would best satisfy the observed movement 
of the runaway star Groombridge, 1838, commonly called Henry 
Adams. As term of a nineteenth-century education, one sought a 
common factor for certain definite historical fractions. Any school¬ 
boy could work out the problem if he were given the right to state 
it in his own terms. 

Therefore, when the fogs and frosts stopped his slaughter of the 
centuries, and shut him up again in his garret, he sat down as 
though he were again a boy at school to shape after his own needs 
the values of a Dynamic Theory of History.** 


*♦ From Ch. xxxii: “Vis Nova,” pp. 468-473. 



LAFCADIO HEARN 


1850-1904 


Lafcadio Hearn was born on one of the Ionian islands (ancient 
Leucadia) of an Anglo-Irish father who was part gypsy and a Greek- 
island mother who was part Maltese. He was brought up by 
strangers in Dublin, educated in France, worked as a servant and 
menial in the United States, married his mulatto mistress, went to 
Japan where he became a teacher, married a Japanese woman, and 
died a Buddhist. His reputation, however, does not rest upon his 
unusual life but upon a series of books of criticism, poetry, letters, 
and idealized accounts of Japan. 

Partly blind, hypersensitive and desperately poor, he came to the 
United States at the age of nineteen to visit relatives in Cincinnati. 
It was on the emigrant train going West that there occurred the 
incident, *'My First Romance/* which he describes here and which 
haunted him for the rest of his life. 

Hearn, although not an American, is included in this section 
because the incident he describes took place in this country. 


“My First Romance” 


T here has been sent to me, across the world, a little book 
stamped, on its yellow cover, with names of Scandinavian pub¬ 
lishers—names sounding of storm and strand and surge. And the 
sight of those names, worthy of Frost-Giants, evokes the vision of a 
face—simply because that face has long been associated, in my 
imagination, with legends and stories of the North—especially, I 
think, with the wonderful stories of Bjornstjerne Bjomson. 

It is the face of a Norwegian peasant-girl of nineteen summers— 
fair and ruddy and strong. She wears her national costume: her 

From: The Writings of Lafcadio Hearn (Houghton Mifflin; Boston and New 
York, 1922), vol. XIII, pp. 41-44. 
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eyes are grey like the sea, and her bright braided hair is tied with 
a blue ribbon. She is tall; and there is an appearance of strong 
grace about her, for which I can find no word. Her name I never 
learned, and never shall be able to learn;—and now it does not mat¬ 
ter. By this time she may have grandchildren not a few. But for 
me she will always be the maiden of nineteen summers—fair and 
fresh from the land of the Hrimthursar—a daughter of gods and 
Vikings. From the moment of seeing her I wanted to die for her; 
and I dreamed of Valkyrj a and of Vala-maids, of Freyja and of 
Gerda. . . . 

She is seated, facing me, in an American railroad-car—a third-class 
car, full of people whose forms have become indistinguishably dim 
in memory. She alone remains luminous, vivid: the rest have faded 
into shadow—all except a man, sitting beside me, whose dark Jew¬ 
ish face, homely and kindly, is still visible in profile. Through the 
window on our right she watches the strange new world through 
which we are passing: there is a trembling beneath us, and a 
rhythm of thunder, while the train sways like a ship in a storm. 

An emigrant-train it is; and she, and I, and all those dim people 
are rushing westward, ever westward—through days and nights that 
seem preternaturally large—over distances that are monstrous. The 
light is of a summer day; and shadows slant to the east. 

The man beside me says: 

“She must leave us tomorrow;—she goes to Redwing, Minnesota, 

. . . You like her very much?—yes, she’s a fine girl. I think you wish 
that you were also going to Redwing, Minnesota?” 

I do not answer. I am angry that he should know what I wish. 
And it is very rude of him, I think, to let me know that he knows. 

Mischievously, he continues: 

“If you like her so much, why don’t you talk to her? Tell me 
what you would like to say to her; and I’ll interpret for you. . . . 
Bahl you must not be afraid of the girlsl” 

OhI—the idea of telling him what I should like to say to her! . , . 
Yet it is not possible to see him smile, and to remain vexed with 
him. 

Anyhow, I do not feel inclined to talk. For thirty-eight hours I 
have not eaten anything; and my romantic dreams, nourished with 
tobacco-smoke only, are frequently interrupted by a sudden inner 
aching that makes me wonder how long I shall be able to remain 
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without food. Three more days of railroad travel—and no money I 
. . . My neighbor yesterday asked me why I did not eat;—how 
quickly he changed the subject when I told him! Certainly I have 
no right to complain: there is no reason why he should feed me. 
And I reflect upon the folly of improvidence. 

Then my reflection is interrupted by the apparition of a white 
hand holding out to me a very, very large slice of brown bread, 
with an inch-thick cut of yellow cheese thereon; and I look up, hes¬ 
itating, into the face of the Norwegian girl. Smiling, she says to 
me, in English, with a pretty childish accent: 

‘‘Take it, and eat it.’’ 

I take it, I devour it. Never before nor since did brown bread 
and cheese seem to me so good- Only after swallowing the very last 
crumb do I suddenly become aware that, in my surprise and hun¬ 
ger, I forgot to thank her. Impulsively, and at the wrong moment, 
I try to say some grateful words. 

Instantly, and up to the roots of her hair, she flushes crimson: 
then, bending forward, she puts some question in a clear sharp tone 
that fills me with fear and shame. I do not understand the ques¬ 
tion: I understand only that she is angry; and for one cowering mo¬ 
ment my instinct divines the power and the depth of Northern 
anger. My face burns; and her grey eyes, watching it burn, are grey 
steel; and her smile is the smile of a daughter of men who laugh 
when they are angry. And I wish myself under the train—under the 
earth—utterly out of sight forever. But my dark neighbor makes 
some low-voiced protest—assures her that I had only tried to thank 
her. Whereat the level brows relax, and she turns away, without a 
word, to watch the flying landscape; and the splendid flush fades 
from her cheek as swiftly as it came. But no one speaks: the train 
rushes into the dusk of five and thirty years ago . . . and that is all! 

. . . What can she have imagined that I said? . . . My swarthy 
comrade would not tell me. Even now my face bums again at the 
thought of having caused a moment’s anger to the kind heart that 
pitied me—brought a blush to the cheek of the being for whose sake 
I would so gladly have given my life. . . . But the shadow, the 
golden shadow of her, is always with me; and, because of her, even 
the name of the land from which she came is very, very dear to me. 



EUGENE DEBS 


1855-1926 


Indiana-born Eugene Victor Debs, perhaps the outstanding native 
figure in the feeble American Socialist movement, shares with Wil¬ 
liam Jennings Bryan and Norman Thomas the distinction of hav¬ 
ing repeatedly run for the Presidency without getting anywhere 
near it. He was a candidate five times, the last time in 1920 when 
he ran against Warren G. Harding while an inmate in a federal 
penitentiary, where he was sent because of his pacifism during World 
War /. The dramatic picture of an old man campaigning for the 
Presidency from jail so captured the people*s imagination that he 
piled up what was, for a Socialist, a record vote—915,302. President 
Harding commuted his 10-year sentence in 1921. 

Debs was one of the most idealistic and possibly the most beloved 
leader in American radicalism. His book Walls and Bars, wherein 
he tells this strange story of his candidacy while a felon, carried the 
following motto: 

My Prison Creed. 

While there is a lower class I am in it; 

While there is a criminal element I am of it; 

While there's a soul in prison I am not free. 


Presidential Candidate in Prison 


I T MAY OR MAY NOT, according to the point of view, be an envi¬ 
able distinction to be nominated for the high ojB&ce of President 
of the United States while in the garb of a felon and serving a 
tenn as such in one of its penitentiaries. 

I am reminded of an editorial paragraph appearing in one of the 

From: Debs, Walls and Bars (Socialist Party, 2653 Washington Blvd; Chi¬ 
cago, 1927), pp. 100-109. 
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eastern dailies at the time of my imprisonment at Moundsville 
which read something like this: “Debs started for the White House, 
but he only got as far as the federal prison.” I was not the least 
perturbed by this comment for I knew in advance that my course 
led, not to the presidential mansion, but through the prison gates. 
I had already been the candidate of the socialist party in four previ¬ 
ous campaigns for President—1900, 1904, 1908 and 1912. 

Having had almost a million votes cast for me in the latter cam¬ 
paign and as many more that were not counted, and feeling that I 
had been more than suflSciently honored, I concluded not to be a 
presidential candidate again, and in the national political contest 
of 1916 I did not permit the use of my name in the nomina¬ 
tions. . . . 

When the time came for making the nominations for President in 
1920 I was serving my sentence in Atlanta prison, and in response 
to urgent solicitations from the membership at first positively de¬ 
clined to be considered a candidate. Later, however, when I was 
assured that the nomination would be made irrespective of my 
views in the matter, and that it would be unanimous, I yielded to 
the wishes of the delegates. The nomination followed and, as pre¬ 
dicted, was made by acclamation in the convention held in New 
York City. 

During the year previous to the convention many of the party 
papers carried the slogan, “From the Prison to the White House,” 
and I was told by many of my visitors and correspondents that I 
would be the choice of the rank and file of the party for President. 
This was an honor which I had never sought; in fact, I had my own 
personal reasons for not wishing to be the standard bearer, reasons 
which dated back to the time when I was a member of the Indiana 
legislature. I made a resolution to myself that I would never again 
be a candidate for a public ofi&ce, preferring to devote my energies 
to tasks immediately identified with the industrial side of the labor 
movement. The party to which I gave allegiance chose otherwise, 
thus setting aside my personal wishes. 

Men had been nominated for President who were bom in log 
cabins to testify to their lowly origin, but never before had such a 
nomination been conferred upon an imprisoned convict. It was 
indeed an unprecedented distinction which had been bestowed 
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upon me, and the reader may place his own interpretation upon 
its significance. 

Next in order was the visit to the prison of the committee on 
notification, the department at Washington having granted the 
necessary permission for such a committee to call upon me. In due 
time the committee arrived, consisting of both men and women, 
and the ceremony occurred in the warden’s office, Mr. Zerbst and 
other officials of the institution being interested spectators. 

The nomination address was in the nature of a most compli¬ 
mentary tribute to which I responded in an expression of my thanks 
and appreciation. The occasion was altogether as impressive as it 
was unique and created a lively interest throughout the prison. 

To have a presidential candidate in their midst was a thing the 
nearly three thousand prisoners had never experienced before and 
they seemed to feel a thrill of pride as if they, too, shared in what¬ 
ever distinction was bestowed upon me, which indeed they did, for 
I can say in all sincerity that there is among men in prison a fellow- 
feeling that in some respects is less selfish and more refined and 
generous than that which commonly prevails in the outer world. 

The representatives of the press were in the prison at the time of 
the notification ceremonies and gave good accounts to their readers 
of the very unusual proceedings at the prison. The film photog¬ 
raphers were also in eager evidence, as is their wont, to pictorialize 
the event, and a few days later the scenes were reproduced on 
screens in thousands of motion picture theatres throughout the 
country. . . . 

Never in all of my experience as a presidential candidate had I 
been so deeply touched and so profoundly impressed by the con¬ 
gratulations of friends as I was by those I received that day and in 
the days that followed from the inmates of the Atlanta federal 
prison. The hands, black and white, were extended to me from the 
cells and from all directions, while faces beamed with a warmth 
and sincerity that found expression from eager lips. 

The little speeches made by some of these poor broken brothers 
of mine to whom no nomination had ever come, save that issued 
by the judge who pronounced their doom, voiced genuine pride 
and joy in the honor which had come to me, evincing a beautiful 
and generous human spirit that, in spite of its hardening and de¬ 
grading conditions, the prison could not extinguish. 
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To be perfectly candid, I felt more highly honored by these mani¬ 
festations of my fellow convicts, on account of their obvious un¬ 
selfishness, their spontaneous and generous enthusiasm, than any 
congratulatory occasion I had ever before experienced. . . . 

My fellow prisoners were not only much impressed by the politi¬ 
cal delegations that came to see me, but they followed closely the 
daily papers seeking for items that might have some reference to 
me. When these appeared they seemed to have the effect of an 
affirmation of the simple belief held by many of the prisoners that 
I was due to be inaugurated President in the March following the 
election. Not a few of the more naive convicts came to look upon 
their liberty as being restored to them. .. . 

Among the colored prisoners it was current that they were to 
share equally with the white convicts in whatever beneficial change 
that was to take place under my administration. 

One of the popular comments heard in the course of the prison 
campaign was that I was certain to sweep every precinct in the peni¬ 
tentiary, and that neither Mr. Harding or Mr. Cox, my political 
adversaries, would receive a single prison electoral vote. . . . 

I was amused by the wit of a newspaper wag who said at the 
beginning of the campaign that Cox would make his speeches from 
the tail end of a train, Harding would appeal for votes from his 
front porch, while I would make my bid for the support of the elec¬ 
torate from a front cell. To this it was added that my political 
conferees would have the advantage of knowing where I stood, and 
that they would always find me in when they wanted to confer with 
me. 

I was certainly saved from one embarrassment to which other 
presidential candidates are uniformly subjected; I was not called 
upon to promise a postoffice to each of several candidates of rival 
factions. Neither did the matter of a presidential candidate's po¬ 
litical expenses cause me any annoyance, for under the rules of the 
prison to which my campaign activities were confined, a chap, even 
though a nominee for the highest office, caught with so little as a 
dime in his pockets is ruthlessly pounced upon by a guard and the 
culprit haled before the prison magistrate in the person of the 
deputy warden and punished as if he had robbed a bank. . . . 

During the campaign the attorney general permitted me to issue 
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a weekly statement in limited form discussing the political issues. 
I wrote these statements in my room in the hospital, and each week 
mailed them to my home in Terre Haute where they were typed 
and sent to the national oflSce of the party in Chicago from whence 
they were distributed to the press associations and party newspa¬ 
pers. . . . 

Strange as it may appear, I received but two or three uncompli¬ 
mentary letters during the entire campaign. The mail of nearly 
every candidate for an important ofiBce is burdened during his cam¬ 
paign with all sorts of insulting and threatening letters. One of 
my correspondents said that I should be shot, and the other wrote 
that I was at last where I belonged, and he hoped I would not leave 
there alive; he concluded with the hope that the warden would 
have my naked back lashed until it bled every day I was there. 
This benevolent writer also advised me in the same letter that he 
had written to the warden to the same effect. . . . 

Notwithstanding that I was clothed in the faded and frayed garb 
of a felon, I felt aware of a certain dignity that my peculiar position 
as a candidate imposed, expressive as it was of a confidence that 
remained unshaken in the face of all the denial it had encountered. 
Certainly no candidate could have been shown more respect or 
treated with greater courtesy than was I by the prison population 
and all others with whom I incidentally came into contact. 

Election night is vividly recalled as a pleasant and interesting 
special occasion. Soon after the supper hour I was sent for and re¬ 
ceived by the deputy warden who conducted me to the warden’s 
ofl&ce to hear the returns that were being received by telephone and 
in the form of special messages. The warden and his wife were 
present as were representatives of the press. The bulletins came in 
rapidly and the table was soon covered with these returns. 

Early in the evening I conceded the election of Warren G. Hard¬ 
ing and my own defeat, which apparently excited no surprise 
among those in the office and beyond the walls; the only surprise, if 
not chagrin, that was felt came from the prison cells. An interest¬ 
ing question arose while we sat there in the warden’s office as to a 
pardon to myself in the event of my election, and we all found 
some mirth in debating it. .. . 

We remained in the office of the warden until the election of 
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Harding was assured, when I once more breathed a sigh of relief 
as a defeated presidential candidate. I was not in the least down¬ 
cast that I had not been elected President of the United States. In 
the next hour I was in dreamland sailing the seven seas in quest of 
new worlds to conquer. 



JACK LONDON 


1876-1916 


In 1905, after he had become rich and famous with such best-sellers 
as The Call of the Wild and The Sea Wolf, Jack London wrote the 
strangely moving *'What Life Means To Me” It is a defiant self- 
portrait of a Socialist who, in his prosperity^ remembered the bitter 
years of his poverty-stricken youth and the terrible struggle to rise 
from the social jungle into which he was born. His life was intense 
and extravagant—and brief. Moved by a fighting faith, he wrote 
books of adventure which made many fortunes, and books of rebel¬ 
lion which won few converts. He was burnt out by the time he was 
forty. Today, throughout the world, London shares with Mark 
Twain the honor of being one of the most admired and widely 
read American authors. 


''What Life Means To Me” 


I WAS BORN IN THE WORKING-CLASS. Early I discovcred enthusiasm, 
ambition, and ideals, and to satisfy these became the problem 
of my child-life. My environment was crude and rough and raw. 
I had no outlook, but an uplook rather. My place in society was at 
the bottom. Here life offered nothing but sordidness and wretched¬ 
ness, both of the flesh and the spirit; for here flesh and spirit were 
alike starved and tormented. 

Above me towered the colossal edifice of society, and to my mind 
the only way out was up. Into this edifice I early resolved to climb. 
Up above, men wore black clothes and boiled shirts, and women 
dressed in beautiful gowns. Also, there were good things to eat, 
and there was plenty to eat. This much for the flesh. Then there 
were the things of the spirit. Up above me, I knew, were unselfish- 

From: London, What Life Means To Me, in London*s Essays of Revolt (Ed, 
by Leonard D. Abbott; N. Y. Vanguard Press, 1926), pp. 83-92. 
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ness of the spirit, clean and noble thinking, keen intellectual living. 
I knew all this because I read “Seaside Library” novels, in which, 
with the exception of the villains and adventuresses, all men and 
women thought beautiful thoughts, spoke a beautiful tongue, and 
performed glorious deeds. In short, as I accepted the rising of the 
sun, I accepted that up above me was all that was fine and noble 
and gracious, all that gave decency and dignity to life, all that made 
life worth living and that remunerated one for his travail and 
misery. 

But it is not particularly easy for one to climb up out of the 
working-class—especially if he is handicapped by the possession of 
ideals and illusions. I lived on a ranch in California, and I was 
hard put to find the ladder whereby to climb. I early inquired the 
rate of interest on invested money, and worried my child's brain 
into an understanding of the virtues and excellencies of that re¬ 
markable invention of man, compound interest. Further, I ascer¬ 
tained the current rates of wages for workers of all ages, and the 
cost of living. From all this data I concluded that if I began im¬ 
mediately and worked and saved until I was fifty years of age, I 
could then stop working and enter into participation in a fair por¬ 
tion of the delights and goodnesses that would then be open to me 
higher up in society. Of course, I resolutely determined not to 
marry, while I quite forgot to consider at all that great rock of 
disaster in the working-class world—sickness. 

But the life that was in me demanded more than a meagre exist¬ 
ence of scraping and scrimping. Also, at ten years of age, 1 became 
a newsboy on the streets of a city, and found myself with a changed 
uplook. All about me were still the same sordidness and wretched¬ 
ness, and up above me was still the same paradise waiting to be 
gained; but the ladder whereby to climb was a diflFerent one. It 
was now the ladder of business. Why save my earnings and invest 
in government bonds, when, by buying two newspapers for five 
cents, with a turn of the wrist I could sell them for ten cents and 
double my capital? The business ladder was the ladder for me, and 
I had a vision of myself becoming a baldheaded and successful 
merchant prince. 

Alas for visions I When I was sixteen I had already earned the 
title of ‘‘prince.” But this title was given me by a gang of cut¬ 
throats and thieves, by whom I was called “The Prince of Oyster 
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Pirates/’ And at that time I had climbed the first rung of the busi¬ 
ness ladder. I was a capitalist. I owned a boat and a complete 
oyster-pirating outfit. I had begun to exploit my fellow-creatures. 
I had a crew of one man. As captain and owner I took two-thirds 
of the spoils, and gave the crew one-third, though the crew worked 
just as hard as I did and risked just as much his life and liberty. 

This one rung was the height I climbed up the business ladder. 
One night I went on a raid amongst the Chinese fishermen. Ropes 
and nets were worth dollars and cents. It was robbery, I grant, but 
it was precisely the spirit of capitalism. The capitalist takes away 
the possessions of his fellow-creatures by means of a rebate, or of a 
betrayal of trust, or by the purchase of senators and Supreme Court 
judges. I was merely crude. That was the only difference. I used a 
gun. . , . 

I left my boat at anchor and went off on a bay-pirate boat on a 
raid up the Sacramento River. While away on this trip, another 
gang of bay pirates raided my boat. They stole everything, even 
the anchors; and later on, when I recovered the drifting hulk, I sold 
it for twenty dollars. I had slipped back the one rung I had 
climbed, and never again did I attempt the business ladder. 

From then on I was mercilessly exploited by other capitalists. I 
had the muscle, and they made money out of it while I made but a 
very indifferent living out of it. I was a sailor before the mast, a 
longshoreman, a roustabout; I worked in canneries, and factories, 
and launderies; I mowed lawns, and cleaned carpets, and washed 
windows. And I never got the full product of my toil. I looked at 
the daughter of the cannery owner, in her carriage, and knew that 
it was my muscle, in part, that helped drag along that carriage on 
its rubber tires. I looked at the son of the factory owner, going to 
college, and knew that it was my muscle that helped, in part, to 
pay for the wine and good fellowship he enjoyed. 

But I did not resent this. It was all in the game. They were the 
strong. Very well, I was strong. I would carve my way to a place 
amongst them and make money out of the muscles of other men. I 
was not afraid of work. I loved hard work. I would pitch in and 
work harder than ever and eventually become a pillar of society. 

And just then, as luck would have it, I found an employer that 
was of the same mind. I was willing to work, and he was more than 
willing that I should work. I thought I was learning a trade. In 
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reality, I had displaced two men. I thought he was making an 
electrician out o£ me; as a matter of fact, he was making fifty dol¬ 
lars per month out of me. The two men I had displaced had re¬ 
ceived forty dollars each per month; I was doing the work of both 
for thirty dollars per month. 

This employer worked me nearly to death. A man may love 
oysters, but too many oysters will disincline him toward that par¬ 
ticular diet. And so with me. Too much work sickened me. I did 
not wish ever to see work again. I fled from work. I became a 
tramp, begging my way from door to door, wandering over the 
United States and sweating bloody sweats in slums and prisons. 

I had been in the working-class, and I was now, at the age of 
eighteen, beneath the point at which I had started. I was down in 
the cellar of society, down in the subterranean depths of misery 
about which it is neither nice nor proper to speak. I was in the 
pit, the abyss, the human cesspool, the shambles and charnel-house 
of our civilization. This is the part of the edifice of society that 
society chooses to ignore. Lack of space compels me here to ignore 
it, and I shall say only that the things I there saw gave me a terrible 
scare. 

I was scared into thinking. I saw the naked simplicities of the 
complicated civilization in which I lived. Life was a matter of food 
and shelter. In order to get food and shelter men sold things. The 
merchant sold shoes, the politician sold his manhood, and the 
representative of the people, with exceptions, of course, sold his 
trust; while nearly all sold their honor. Women, too, whether on 
the street or in the holy bond of wedlock, were prone to sell their 
flesh. All things were commodities, all people bought and sold. The 
one commodity that labor had to sell was muscle. The honor of 
labor had no price in the market-place. Labor had muscle, and 
muscle alone, to sell, . . . 

I learned, further, that brain was likewise a commodity. It, too, 
was different from muscle. A brain seller was only at his prime 
when he was fifty or sixty years old, and his wares were fetching 
higher prices than ever. But a laborer was worked out or broken 
down at forty-five or fifty. I had been born in the cellar of society, 
and I did not like the place as a habitation. The pipes and drains 
were unsanitary, and the air was bad to breathe. If I could not live 
on the parlor floor of society, I could, at any rate, have a try at the 
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attic. It was true, the diet there was slim, but the air at least was 
pure. So I resolved to sell no more muscle, and to become a vender 
of brains. 

Then began a frantic pursuit of knowledge. I returned to Cali¬ 
fornia and opened the books. While thus equipping myself to be¬ 
come a brain merchant, it was inevitable that I should delve into 
sociology. There I found, in a certain class of books, scientifically 
formulated, the simple sociological concepts I had already worked 
out for myself. Other and greater minds, before I was born, had 
worked out all that I had thought and a vast deal more. I discov¬ 
ered that I was a socialist. 

The socialists were revolutionists, inasmuch as they struggled to 
overthrow the society of the present, and out of the material to 
build the society of the future. I, too, was a socialist and revolu¬ 
tionist. I joined the groups of working-class and intellectual revo¬ 
lutionists, and for the first time came into intellectual living. Here 
I found keen-flashing intellects and brilliant wits; for here I met 
strong and alert-brained, withal homy-handed, members of the 
working-class; unfrocked preachers too wide in their Christianity 
for any congregation of Mammon-worshippers; professors broken 
on the wheel of university subservience to the ruling class and flung 
out because they were quick with knowledge which they strove to 
apply to the affairs of mankind. 

Here I found, also, warm faith in the human, glowing idealism, 
sweetnesses of unselfishness, renunciation, and martrydom—all the 
splendid, stinging things of the spirit. Here life was clean, noble, 
and alive. Here life rehabilitated itself, became wonderful and 
glorious; and I was glad to be alive. I was in touch with great souls 
who exalted flesh and spirit over dollars and cents, and to whom 
the thin wail of the starved slum child meant more than all the 
pomp and circumstance of commercial expansion and world em¬ 
pire. All about me were nobleness of purpose and heroism of ef¬ 
fort, and my days and nights were sunshine and starshine, all fire 
and dew, with before my eyes, ever burning and blazing, the Holy 
Grail, Christ's own Grail, the warm human, long-suffering and mal¬ 
treated, but to be rescued and saved at the last. 

And I, poor foolish I, deemed all this to be a mere foretaste of 
the delights of living I should find higher above me in society. I 
had lost many illusions since the day I read ‘‘Seaside Library" 
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novels on the California ranch. I was destined to lose many of the 
illusions I still retained. 

As a brain merchant I was a success. Society opened its portals 
to me. I entered right in on the parlor floor, and my disillusion¬ 
ment proceeded rapidly. I sat down to dinner with the masters of 
society, and with the wives and daughters of the masters of society. 
The women were gowned beautifully, I admit; but to my naive sur¬ 
prise I discovered that they were of the same clay as all the rest of 
the women I had known down below in the cellar. “The coloners 
lady and Judy O’Grady were sisters under their skins”—and gowns. 

It was not this, however, so much as their materialism, that 
shocked me. It is true, these beautifully gowned, beautiful women 
prattled sweet little ideals and dear little moralities; but in spite of 
their prattle the dominant key of the life they lived was material¬ 
istic. And they were so sentimentally selfish I They assisted in all 
kinds of sweet little charities, and informed one of the fact, while 
all the time the food they ate and the beautiful clothes they wore 
were bought out of dividends stained with the blood of child labor, 
and sweated labor, and of prostitution itself. When I mentioned 
such facts, expecting in my innocence that these sisters of Judy 
O’Grady would at once strip off their blood-dyed silks and jewels, 
they became excited and angry, and read me preachments about the 
lack of thrift, the drink, and the innate depravity that caused all 
the misery in society’s cellar. When I mentioned that I couldn’t 
quite see that it was the lack of thrift, the intemperance, and the 
depravity of a half-starved child of six that made it work twelve 
hours every night in a Southern cotton mill, these sisters of Judy 
O’Grady attacked my private life and called me an “agitator”—as 
though that, forsooth, settled the argument. 

Nor did I fare better with the masters themselves. I had expected 
to find men who were clean, noble, and alive, whose ideals were clean, 
noble, and alive. I went about amongst the men who sat in the high 
places—the preachers, the politicians, the business men, the profes¬ 
sors, and the editors. I ate meat with them, drank wine with them, 
automobiled with them, and studied them. It is true, I found many 
that were clean and noble; but with rare exceptions, they were not 
alive. I do verily believe I could count the exceptions on the fin¬ 
gers of my two hands. Where they were not alive with rottenness. 
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quick with unclean life, they were merely the unburied dead-clean 
and noble, like well-preserved mummies, but not alive. In this 
connection I may especially mention the professors I met, the men 
who live up to that decadent university ideal, “the passionless pur¬ 
suit of passionless intelligence.” 

I met men who invoked the name of the Prince of Peace in their 
diatribes against war, and who put rifles in the hands of Pinker¬ 
tons with which to shoot down strikers in their own factories. I met 
men incoherent with indignation at the brutality of prize-fighting, 
and who, at the same time, were parties to adulteration of food 
that killed each year more babies than even red-handed Herod had 
killed. 

I talked in hotels and clubs and homes and Pullmans and 
steamer-chairs with captains of industry, and marvelled at how little 
travelled they were in the realm of intellect. On the other hand, I 
discovered that their intellect, in the business sense, was abnor¬ 
mally developed. Also, I discovered that their morality, where busi¬ 
ness was concerned, was nil. 

This delicate, aiistocratic-featured gentleman was a dummy di¬ 
rector and a tool of corporations that secretly robbed widows and 
orphans. This gentleman, who collected fine editions and was an 
especial patron of literature, paid blackmail to a heavy-jowled, 
black-browed boss of a municipal machine. This editor, who pub¬ 
lished patent medicine advertisements and did not dare print the 
truth in his paper about said patent medicines for fear of losing 
the advertising, called me a scoundrelly demagogue because I told 
him that his political economy was antiquated and that his biology 
was contemporaneous with Pliny. 

This senator was the tool and the slave, the little puppet of a 
gross, uneducated machine boss, so was this governor and this su¬ 
preme court judge; and all three rode on railroad passes. This man, 
talking soberly and earnestly about the beauties of idealism and the 
goodness of God, had just betrayed his comrades in a business deal. 
This man, a pillar of the church and heavy contributor to foreign 
missions, worked his shop girls ten hours a day on a starvation wage 
and thereby directly encouraged prostitution. This man, who en¬ 
dowed chairs in universities, perjured himself in courts of law over 
a matter of dollars and cents. And this railroad magnate broke his 
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word as a gentleman and a Christian when he granted a secret re¬ 
bate to one of two captains of industry locked together in a struggle 
to the death. 

It was the same everywhere, crime and betrayal, betrayal and 
crime—men who were alive, but who were neither clean nor noble, 
men who were clean and noble but who were not alive. Then there 
was a great, hopeless mass, neither noble nor alive, but merely 
clean. It did not sin positively nor deliberately; but it did sin pas¬ 
sively and ignorantly by acquiescing in the current immorality and 
profiting by it. Had it been noble and alive it would not have been 
ignorant, and it would have refused to share in the profits of be¬ 
trayal and crime. 

I discovered that I did not like to live on the parlor floor of so¬ 
ciety. Intellectually I was bored. Morally and spiritually I was 
sickened. I remembered my intellectuals and idealists, my un¬ 
frocked preachers, broken professors, and clean-minded, class-con¬ 
scious workingmen. I remembered my days and nights of sunshine 
and starshine, where life was all a wild sweet wonder, a spiritual 
paradise of unselfish adventure and ethical romance. And I saw 
before me, ever blazing and burning, the Holy Grail. 

So I went back to the working-class, in which I had been born 
and where I belonged. I care no longer to climb. The imposing 
edifice of society above my head holds no delights for me. It is the 
foundation of the edifice that interests me. There I am content to 
labor, crowbar in hand, shoulder to shoulder with intellectuals, 
idealists, and class-conscious workingmen, getting a solid pry now 
and again and setting the whole edifice rocking. Some day, when 
we get a few more hands and crowbars to work, well topple it over, 
along with all its rotten life and unburied dead, its monstrous 
selfishness and sodden materialism. Then well cleanse the cellar 
and build a new habitation for mankind, in which there will be no 
parlor floor, in which all the rooms will be bright and airy, and 
where the air that is breathed will be clean, noble, and alive. 

Such is my outlook. I look forward to a time when man shall 
progress upon something worthier and higher than his stomach, 
when there will be a finer incentive to impel men to action than 
the incentive of today, which is the incentive of the stomach. I re¬ 
tain my belief in the nobility and excellence of the human. I be- 
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lieve that spiritual sweetness and unselfishness will conquer the 
gross gluttony of today. And last of all, my faith is in the working- 
class. As some Frenchman has said, ‘‘The stairway of time is ever*" 
echoing with the wooden shoe going up, the polished boot descend- 
mg. 



HELEN KELLER 


1880 - 


Helen Keller^s Story of My Life is an account of the triumph of the 
human spirit over physical misfortune. At the age of nineteen 
months she was suddenly stricken blind^ deaf, and mute. Her par¬ 
ents took her to Baltimore where a specialist pronounced her eyes 
beyond cure and recommended that they consult Alexander Gra¬ 
ham Bell in Washington, Bell advised that they contact the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind where 
wonders had been done for Laura Bridgman and Anne Mansfield 
Sullivan, It was the latter, herself a remarkable woman, who was 
sent to Alabama to become the teacher of the stricken Keller child. 
Miss Sullivan's amazing success and the relationship between these 
two unusual women are vividly described in Helen Keller's auto¬ 
biography. 


Meets Her Teacher 


T he most important day I remember in all my life is the one 
on which my teacher, Anne Mansfield Sullivan, came to 
me. I am filled with wonder when I consider the immeasurable 
contrast between the two lives which it connects. It was the third 
of March, 1887, three months before I was seven years old. 

On the afternoon of that eventful day, I stood on the porch, 
dumb, expectant, I guessed vaguely from my mother’s signs and 
from the hurrying to and fro in the house that something unusual 
was about to happen, so I went to the door and waited on the steps. 
The afternoon sun penetrated the mass of honeysuckle that cov¬ 
ered the porch, and fell on my upturned face. My fingers lingered 
almost unconsciously on the familiar leaves and blossoms which 

From: Keller, The Story of My Life (Doubleday; New York, 1902; new ed., 
1954), Ch. 4. Copyright, 1903, 1931, by Helen Keller. 
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had just come forth to greet the sweet southern spring. I did not 
know what the future held of marvel or surprise for me. Anger 
and bitterness had preyed upon me continually for weeks and a 
deep languor had succeeded this passionate struggle. 

Have you ever been at sea in a dense fog, when it seemed as if a 
tangible white darkness shut you in, and the great ship, tense and 
anxious, groped her way toward the shore with plummet and sound¬ 
ing-line, and you waited with beating heart for something to hap¬ 
pen? I was like that ship before my education began, only I was 
without compass or sounding-line, and had no way of knowing how 
near the harbor was. “Lightl give me light!’* was the wordless cry 
of my soul, and the light of love shone on me in that very hour. 

I felt approaching footsteps. I stretched out my hand as I sup¬ 
posed to my mother. Someone took it, and I was caught up and 
held close in the arms of her who had come to reveal all things to 
me, and, more than all things else, to love me. 

The morning after my teacher came she led me into her room 
and gave me a doll. The little blind children at the Perkins Insti¬ 
tution had sent it and Laura Bridgman had dressed it; but I did 
not know this until afterward. When I had played with it a little 
while, Miss Sullivan slowly spelled into my hand the word “d-o-l-l.” 
I was at once interested in this finger play and tried to imitate it. 
When I finally succeeded in making the letters correctly I was 
flushed with childish pleasure and pride. Running downstairs to 
my mother I held up my hand and made the letters for dolL I did 
not know that I was spelling a word or even that words existed; I 
was simply making my fingers go in monkey-like imitation. In the 
days that followed I learned to spell in this uncomprehending way 
a great many words, among them pirij hat, cup and a few verbs like 
sit, stand, and walk. But my teacher had been with me several 
weeks before I understood that everything has a name. 

One day, while I was playing with my new doll, Miss Sullivan put 
my big rag doll into my lap also, spelled “d-o-l-l” and tried to make 
me understand that “d-o-l-P* applied to both. Earlier in the day we 
had had a tussle over the words “m-u-g** and ‘V-a-t-e-r.** Miss Sul¬ 
livan had tried to impress it upon me that ‘*m-u-g*’ is mug and that 
**w-a-t-e-r" is water, but I persisted in confounding the two. In 
despair she had dropped the subject for the time, only to renew it 
at the first opportunity. I became impatient at her repeated at- 
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tempts and, seizing the new doll, I dashed it upon the floor. I was 
keenly delighted when I felt the fragments of the broken doll at my 
feet. Neither sorrow nor regret followed my passionate outburst. 
I had not loved the doll. In the still, dark world in which I lived 
there was no strong sentiment or tenderness. I felt my teacher 
sweep the fragments to one side of the hearth, and I had a sense of 
satisfaction that the cause of my discomfort was removed. She 
brought me my hat, and I knew I was going out into the warm sun¬ 
shine. This thought, if a wordless sensation may be called a 
thought, made me hop and skip with pleasure. 

We walked down the path to the well-house, attracted by the 
fragrance of the honeysuckle with which it was covered. Someone 
was drawing water and my teacher placed my hand under the 
spout. As the cool stream gushed over one hand she spelled into 
the other the word water first slowly, then rapidly. I stood still, my 
whole attention fixed upon the motions of her fingers. Suddenly I 
felt a misty consciousness as of something forgotten—a thrill of re¬ 
turning thought; and somehow the mystery of language was re¬ 
vealed to me. I knew then that "V-a-t-e-r"' meant the wonderful 
cool something that was flowing over my hand. That living word 
awakened my soul, gave it light, hope, joy, set it freel There were 
barriers still, it is true, but barriers that could in time be swept 
away. 

I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything had a name, and 
each name gave birth to a new thought. As we returned to the 
house every object which I touched seemed to quiver with life. 
That was because I saw everything with the strange, new sight that 
had come to me. On entering the door I remembered the doll I had 
broken. I felt my way to the hearth and picked up the pieces. I 
tried vainly to put them together. Then my eyes filled with tears; 
for I realized what I had done, and for the first time I felt re¬ 
pentance and sorrow. 

I learned a great many new words that day. I do not remember 
what they all were; but I do know that mother, father, sister, 
teacher were among them—words that were to make the world blos¬ 
som for me, “like Aaron's rod, with flowers." It would have been 
difficult to find a happier child than I was as I lay in my crib at the 
close of that eventful day and lived over the joys it had brought 
me, and for the first time longed for a new day to come. 



PART SIX 


Russia 




MICHAEL BAKUNIN 


1814-1876 


Extreme autocracy tends to produce extreme reaction, and it is 
hardly surprising that Michael Bakunin, the aristocratic subject of 
Russian czardom, should have become the popular champion of 
European anarchism. In this autobiographic fragment which he 
never completed, Bakunin explains his aristocratic background and 
describes his early education. He became an officer in the Imperial 
Guards at the age of seventeen but resigned in protest against the 
Czarist treatment of Poland. He went into exile and literally sacri¬ 
ficed everything—rank, title, position, property, and homeland—for 
his revolutionary ideals. His life was spent fighting (once together 
with Richard Wagner in the Dresden revolt of 1849) both ideolog¬ 
ical opponents, such as Karl Marx, and ruling classes, such as the 
French bourgeoisie. That the kind of anarchist world for which he 
battled could exist only in his ebullient imagination and nowhere 
else in reality does not necessarily detract from his striking per¬ 
sonality as a brave man and a soldier, even though a misguided one, 
in man's unceasing war for justice. 


Background of a ’Nihilist 


I WANT TO BEGIN THE HISTORY of Hiy life with an extract from my 
birth certificate. I was born 18/30 May 1814 on my father's 
estate in the district of Torjok, province of Tver, between Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow. 

My father belonged to an ancient Russian family. He was hardly 
eight or nine years old when an uncle, also named Bakunin, who 

From: Bakunin, History of My life (An Autobiographic Fragment),” in 
La Revue Socialiste (Paris, November, 1898), pp. 514-571. Translated by Saul K. 
Padover. This is the complete fragment; Bakunin never finished his auto¬ 
biography. 
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was minister of foreign ajBEairs under Catherine II, sent him to 
Florence as an attache to the Russian legation there. One of his 
relatives was ambassador there and wanted to take care of the edu¬ 
cation of his young nephew, who did not return to Russia until he 
was thirty-five years old. 

My father was thus educated abroad, where he passed his whole 
youth. He was a very well-educated man, a scholar, with liberal 
ideas and a generous spirit. Philanthropist and deist, he was at the 
same time a free-thinker without however being an atheist; he was 
in contact with the great philosophers of the period and with many 
European scholars. And it was for this reason that he found him¬ 
self in complete disagreement with the society of his country. . . . 

My father was so disgusted with the court and his environment 
that he decided rather to break his career than to live in this evil 
milieu. He retired to his estate for good. But he had so large an 
acquaintance among the enlightened people that his country re¬ 
treat was almost always invaded by visitors. 

From 1817 to 1825 he was a member of the Secret Society of the 
Northj the one that, in 1825, made the abortive and unfortunate 
military insurrection in Petersburg. . . . 

My father's fortune was considerable. He was proprietor of a 
thousand souls (men, because women did not count). He was thus 
the master of about two thousand male and female serfs whom he 
had the right to sell, exile to Siberia or send to military service, and 
above all, to exploit without pity, to pillage them, and to live at 
the expense of their work. 

As I have said, my father returned from abroad imbued with 
liberal ideas. Inspired by these ideas, he was at first indignant to 
find himself master of slaves. This situation aroused in him a senti¬ 
ment of revulsion. He then took a few steps to free his peasants; 
these steps, badly planned, failed. But in the long run, habit on 
the one hand and advantage on the other, obliged him to reconcile 
himself to this state of things. He remained master and, like all his 
neighbors, he bore the slavery of hundreds of human beings and 
lived on the product of their toil. 

One of the causes of this change was his marriage. In his forties, 
he madly loved a young girl hardly eighteen years old, very beau¬ 
tiful and belonging to a noble but impoverished family; he married 
her. 
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In order to expiate his act of egoism in regards to his young wife, 
and instead of raising her to his own level, he tried, throughout his 
whole married life, to conform to her ideas. Born a Mouravief, my 
mother was a niece of Mouravief of Wilno, as well as of the Moura¬ 
vief the Decembrist. She was, in short, a futile and selfish person, 
and none of her children liked her. But on the other hand, we 
adored our father who was good and indulgent to us. We were 
eleven children; my five brothers and two sisters are still alive. Our 
father, who directed our education himself, brought us up as Euro¬ 
peans. We lived, so to speak, outside of Russian life, and it was in 
this fantastic world that we were raised. From the beginning our 
education had a liberal character; but my father changed the sys¬ 
tem entirely after the defeat of the Decembrist plot which led to 
the discomfiture of the liberal party in Russia. From that moment 
on, he devoted himself to making his sons loyal subjects of the Czar. 
And it was precisely for this purpose that in 1830 [sic] he sent me 
to Petersburg to enter the Artillery School. 

I remained there three years. In 1832, at the age of seventeen, I 
became an ofl&cer. 

A few words about intellectual and moral development at this 
period. From the time I left my paternal house I spoke French 
passably—the only language I was taught systematically, I knew 
how to speak a few German phrases and I understood English. But 
I knew not a word of Greek or Latin and I did not have the slight¬ 
est knowledge of Russian grammar. Our father also taught us 
ancient history according to Bossuet and sometimes he made me 
read Titus Livy or Plutarch, the latter in Amyot's translation. 
Apart from that, I had a few vague notions of geography. Thanks 
to the lessons of an uncle of mine, a retired staff officer, I was fairly 
well instructed in mathematics; in algebra, and in the trigonometry. 
This was the whole scientific baggage that I took with me, at the 
age of fourteen, from my father's house. 

As to my religious education, it was completely neglected. The 
few lessons in the catechism, given by the excellent confessor of our 
family and which I liked very much because he brought us cookies, 
did not have the slightest influence on my mind. From the point 
of view of religion, I was more of a sceptic than a believer, or 
rather, I was indifferent. 

My notions of morality, right and duty were consequently very 
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vague, I liked the good and those who were good and I hated evil 
ones instinctively, without being able to explain good or evil. All 
cruelty, all injustice, made me indignant, revolted me. I am even 
inclined to believe that indignation and revolt were two primitive 
feelings which developed in me with greater intensity than all 
others. 

My moral education was warped already by the single fact that 
my whole existence was based upon a manifest injustice and a com¬ 
plete immorality—the slavery of our peasants which supported our 
leisure. 

My father was perfectly aware of this enormity, but, being a 
practical man, in his conversations with us he never touched upon 
this delicate subject, and for a long time we remained in complete 
ignorance of this state of things. 

Finally, there began to develop in me a taste for adventure. My 
father, who had traveled much, often told us of his voyages, and 
our favorite readings, which he directed himself, were accounts of 
travel. A distinguished naturalist, seized by the beauties of nature, 
he transferred this admiration to us and awoke in us an ardent 
desire to know what was happening in his heart, without giving 
us any scientific knowledge. Henceforth our dreams were to travel 
in order to see new lands and unknown people. The thought of 
travel obsessed me; it became persistent and contributed to develop 
my imagination. In my leisure hours, I abandoned myself to rev¬ 
erie and I saw myself far from the paternal house, in search of 
adventures. 

At the same time I adored my brothers and above all my sisters, 
while for my father I felt that kind of veneration that one has for 
a god. 

Such was my moral physiognomy when I entered the School of 
Artillery as a cadet. I found myself for the first time face to face 
with the realities of Russian life. [jEnd] 



LEO TOLSTOY 


1828-1910 


From the depths of the tyrannical Russia of the Czars there came, 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century^ a true saint. Count 
Leo Tolstoy^ Russia's foremost literary figure who enjoyed world¬ 
wide renown, was that rare phenomenon in the annals of Christen¬ 
dom—a practicing Christian. He had come to his faith after a 
prolonged period of inner tension and self-torture which had driven 
him to the verge of madness. While undergoing the agony of his 
spiritual experience, Tolstoy rejected in turn Christian orthodoxy, 
miracles, a personal God, and the whole accumulation of ecclesi¬ 
astical accouterment. Like Thomas Jefferson, he finally found the 
essence of Christianity in the pure words of Jesus, particularly in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the decisive moment in his con¬ 
version came when he realized Christ's message, '*That ye resist not 
evil" (Matthew 5:39). Henceforth, like St. Francis of Assisi, he de¬ 
termined to follow a new life, renounced his property, dressed like 
a peasant, and performed manual labor. His family became hostile 
and his wife estranged, but he continued to preach and to practice 
the literal teachings of Christ, which in Tolstoyan doctrine 
amounted to a kind of spiritual anarchism that included pacificism 
and non-resistance. As he said in The Kingdom of God Is Within 
You; 


The governments of our day—all of them, the most 
despotic and the liberal alike—have become . . . organiza¬ 
tions of violence based on no principle but the grossest 
tyranny, and at the same time taking advantage of all the 
means invented by science for the peaceful collective social 
activity of free and equal men, to enslave and oppress 
their fellows. 
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Saved from Self-Murder 


I WAS CHRISTENED AND EDUCATED in the faith of the Orthodox 
Greek Church; I was taught it in my childhood, and I learned 
it in my youth. Nevertheless, at eighteen years of age, when I 
quitted the university, I had discarded all belief in anything that 
I had been taught. To judge by what I can now remember, I could 
never have had a very serious belief; it must have been a kind of 
trust in this teaching, based on one in my teachers and elders, and, 
moreover, a trust not very firmly grounded. . . . 

Now, when I think over that time, I see clearly that all the faith 
I had, the only belief which, apart from mere animal instinct, 
swayed my life, was a belief in a possibility of perfection. ... At 
first, of course, moral perfection seemed to me the main end, but I 
soon found myself contemplating in its stead an ideal of general 
perfectibility; in other words, I wished to be better, not in my own 
eyes or in those of God, but in the sight of other men. This feeling 
again soon ended in another, the desire to have more power than 
others, to secure for myself a greater share of fame, of social dis¬ 
tinction, and of wealth. . . . 

I honestly desired to make myself a good and virtuous man; but 
I was young, I had passions, and I stood alone, altogether alone, 
in my search after virtue. Every time I tried to express the long¬ 
ings of my heart for a truly virtuous life, I was met with contempt 
and derisive laughter, but directly I gave way to the lowest of my 
passions, I was praised and encouraged. I found ambition, love of 
power, love of gain, lechery, pride, anger, vengeance, held in high 
esteem. I gave way to these passions, and becoming like unto 
my elders, I felt that the place which I filled in the world satisfied 
those around me. . . • 

I cannot now recall those years without a painful feeling of 
horror and loathing. 

From: Tolstoy, My Confession and the Spirit of Christas Teachings (New 
York, 1887; London, 1889?), Ch. I-XII. 
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I put men to death in war, I fought duels to slay others, I lost 
at cards, wasted my substance wrung from the sweat of peasants, 
punished the latter cruelly, rioted with loose women, and deceived 
men. Lying, robbery, adultery of all kinds, drunkenness, violence, 
and murder, all committed by me, not one crime omitted, and yet 
I was not the less considered by my equals a comparatively moral 
man. Such was my life during ten years. 

During that time I began to write, out of vanity, love of gain, 
and pride. I followed as a writer the same path which I had chosen 
as a man. In order to obtain the fame and the money for which I 
wrote, I was obliged to hide what was good and bow down before 
what was evil. . . . 

I lived in this senseless manner another six years, up to the time 
of my marriage. During the interval I had been abroad. My life 
in Europe, and my acquaintance with many eminent and learned 
foreigners, confirmed my belief in the doctrine of general perfecti¬ 
bility, as I found the same theory prevailed among them. This 
belief took the form which is common among most cultivated men 
of the day. It may be summed up in the word “progress."' It then 
appeared to me this word had a real meaning. . . . 

On my return from abroad I settled in the country, and occupied 
myself with the organization of schools for the peasantry. This 
occupation was especially grateful to me, because it was free from 
the spirit of falseness so evident to me in the career of a literary 
teacher. . . . 

After a year spent in this employment with the schools, I again 
went abroad, for the purpose of finding out how I was to teach 
under these conditions. 

I believed that I had found a solution abroad, and, armed with 
that conviction, I returned to Russia, the same year in which the 
peasants were freed from serfdom; and, accepting the ofl&ce of a 
country magistrate or arbitrator, I began to teach the uneducated 
people in the schools, and the educated classes in the journals 
which I published. Things seemed to be going on well, but I felt 
that my mind was not in a normal state and that a change was near. 
I might then, perhaps, have come to that state of absolute despair 
to which I was brought fifteen years later, if it had not been for a 
new experience in life which promised me safety—the home life 
of a family man. . . . 
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Five years ago, a strange state of mind-torpor began at times to 
grow upon me. I had moments of perplexity, of a stoppage, as it 
were, of life, as if I did not know how I was to live, what I was to 
do. I began to wander, and was a victim to low spirits. This, 
however, passed, and I continued to live as before. Later, these 
periods of perplexity grew more and more frequent, and invariably 
took the same form. During their continuance the same questions 
always presented themselves to me: “Why?'" and “What after?'" . . . 

I became aware that this was not a mere passing phase of mental 
ill-health, that the symptoms were of the utmost importance, and 
that if these questions continued to recur, I must find an answer 
to them. I tried to answer them. The questions seemed so foolish, 
so simple, so childish; but no sooner had I begun my attempt to 
decide them than I was convinced that they were neither childish 
nor silly, but were concerned with the deepest problems of life, and 
again that I was, think of them as I would, utterly unable to find 
an answer to them. ... 

My life had come to a sudden stop. I was able to breathe, to eat, 
to drink, to sleep. I could not, indeed, help doing so; but there 
was no real life in me.... Thus I, a healthy and a happy man, was 
brought to feel that I could live no longer, that an irresistible force 
was dragging me down into the grave. . . . 

The mental state in which I then was seemed to me summed up 
in the following: my life was a foolish and wicked joke played upon 
me by I knew not whom. . . . 

The question, which in my fiftieth year had brought me very 
close to suicide, was the simplest of all questions .. . without which, 
as I had myself experienced, life became impossible. 

That question was as follows . . . : “Is there any meaning in my 
life which can overcome the inevitable death awaiting me?" . . . 

I remember one day in the early spring-time I was listening to 
the sounds of a wood, and thinking only of one thing, the same of 
which I had constantly thought for two years—I was again seeking 
for a God.. .. 

After this I began to retrace the process which had gone on 
within myself, the hundred times repeated discouragement and re¬ 
vival. I remembered that I had lived only when I believed in a 
God. As it was before, so it was now; I had only to know God, and 
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I lived; I had only to forget Him, not to believe in Him, and I 
died. . . . 

Live to seek God, and life will not be without Him. And 
stronger than ever rose up life within and around me, and the 
light that then shone never left me again. 

Thus I was saved from self-murder. 



HELENA BLAVATSKY 


1831-1891 


Helena (or Yelena) Petrovna Blavatsky, the Russian-horn founder 
of the Theosophical Society (New York: 1875), is one of the phe¬ 
nomena of modern times. Part Ada Menken and part Father 
Divine, she led a life for which there is only one word—fantastic. 
She picked up causes, husbands, occupations, and men with ease and 
changed them with celerity. Her energy was cosmic. 

She married an elderly nobleman at the age of seventeen, left 
him in a few weeks, ran away with an English ship^s captain, became 
a circus equestrienne, fell in love with a sixty-year-old opera singer, 
fought with Garibaldi's forces at Mantua, acted as a spiritualist's 
medium, conducted symphony orchestras, gave piano concerts in 
London and Paris, managed the royal choir in Belgrade, ran an ink 
factory in Odessa—and still the record is incomplete, for there are 
long gaps in her biography. She spent years in India studying oc¬ 
cult sciences, helped to found with Gandhi the Indian National 
Congress, and wrote some books, one of which (From the Jungles of 
Hindustan) was said by a great Russian critic to show the highest 
literary gifts. Careless of her appearance, wearing ill-fitting dresses, 
this plain and fattish woman had a hypnotic quality that turned 
the head of many a man. Her cousin. Count Sergei Witte, Czar 
Nicholas' 11 famous Minister, saw her when he was a young man 
and was struck by her appearance: *'Her eyes were extraordinary. 
She had enormous, azure-colored eyes, and when she spoke with 
animation, they sparkled in a fashion which is altogether inde¬ 
scribable. Never in my life have I seen anything like that pair of 
eyes." 

The day of her death, May 8th, is celebrated by the thousands of 
theosophists all over the world as **White Lotus Day." 
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Her Youth 


M y childhood? Spoilt and petted on one side, punished and 
hardened on the other. Sick and ever dying till seven or 
eight, sleep-walker, possessed by the devil. Governesses two—Mme. 
Peigneux, a French woman, and Miss Augusta Sophia Jefferies, a 
Yorkshire spinster. Nurses—any number. No Kurd nurse. One was 
half Tartar. Born at Ekaternislav [1831]. Father's soldiers taking 
care of me. Mother died when I was a baby [actually she was 
eleven at the time]. . . . 

Travelled with father from place to place with his artillery regi¬ 
ment till eight or nine, taken occasionally to visit grandparents. 
When eleven, my grandmother took me to live with her altogether. 
Lived in Saratov when grandfather was Civil Governor, before that 
in Astrakhan, where he had many thousands (some 80,000 or 100,- 
000) Kalmuck Buddhists under him. 

I was quite familiar with the Lamaism of the Thibetan Bud¬ 
dhists. I passed months and years of my childhood among the 
Lamaist Calmucks of Astrakhan, and with their great priest. ... I 
had visited Semipalatinsk and the Ural Mountains with an uncle 
of mine who had possessions in Siberia, on the very borderland of 
the Mongolian countries where the '‘Terachan Lama" resides, and 
had numerous excursions beyond the frontiers, and knew all about 
Lamas and Thibetans before I was fifteen. . . . 

Visit to London? I was in London with father in '44, not 
1851.... In 1845 father brought me to London, to take a few 
lessons of music. Took a few later also—from old Moscheles. Lived 
with him somewhere near Pimlico—but even this I would not 
swear. , . . 

Went to Bath with father, remained a whole week, heard nothing 
but bell-ringing in the churches all day. Wanted to go on horse¬ 
back astride in my Cossack way; he would not let me, and I made 

From: Personal Memoirs of H. P. Blavatsky (compiled by Mary K. Neff; 
Rider & Co.; London, 1937), pp. 13-17, 32-33, 37. 
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a row, I remember, and got sick with a fit o£ hysterics. He blessed 
his stars when we went home; travelled two or three months 
through France, Germany, and Russia. In Russia our own carriage 
and horses making twenty-five miles a day. . . . 

Writing in French, we Russians sign de before our names, if 
noblemen of the ‘'Velvet Book.” In Russian—unless the name is 
German, when they put von—the de is dropped. ... I would not 
put the de, and never did to my Blavatsky name, though the old 
man was of high noble family of the Ukraine—from the Hetman 
Blavatko, becoming later Blavatsky in Russia, and in Poland Count 
Blavatsky. 

What more? Father was a Captain of Horse Artillery when he 
married my mother. Left service after her death, a Colonel. Was 
in the Sixth Brigade and came out a Sous Capitaine already from 
the Corps des Pages Imperiaux. Uncle Ivan Alexeievich von Hahn 
was Director of the Ports of Russia in St. Petersburg. ... I need 
not be ashamed of my family, but am of being ‘‘Mme. Blavatsky,” 
and if you can make me naturalized in Great Britain and become 
Mrs. Snookes of Tufmutton I will “kiss hands” as they say here. 
I do not joke . . . 

I hated “society” and the so-called “world” as I hated hypocrisy 
in whatever form it showed itself; ergo, I ran amuck against society 
and the established proprieties. ... I hate dress, finery, and civi¬ 
lized society; I despise a ball room, and how much I despise it will 
be proved to you by the following fact. When hardly sixteen, I 
was being forced one day to go to a dancing party, a great ball at 
the Viceroy's. My protests were not listened to by my parents, who 
told me that they would have me dressed up—or rather, according 
to fashion, undressed—for the ball by servants by force, if I did not 
go willingly. I then deliberately plunged my foot and leg into a 
kettle of boiling water, and held it there till nearly boiled raw. Of 
course, I scalded it horribly, and remained at home for six months. 
I tell you, there is nothing of the woman in me. When I was 
young, if a young man had dared to speak to me of love, I would 
have shot him like a dog who bit me. Till nine years of age, in 
my father’s regiment, the only nurses I knew were artillery soldiers 
and Buddhist Calmucks. . . . 

Details about my marriage? Well, now they say that I wanted to 
marry the old whistlebreeches myself. Let it be. My father was 
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four thousand miles off. My grandmother was too ill. It was as I 
told you. I had engaged myself to spite the governess, never think¬ 
ing I could no longer disengage myself. Well, Karma followed 
my sin. . . . [At seventeen she married a man three times her age, 
the Vice-Governor of the Province of Erivan in Transcaucasia].... 
For three weeks after the sacrifice I left him. ... In 1848 I, hating 
my husband, N. V. Blavatsky . . , left him, abandoned him ~<2 
virgin. (I shall produce documents and letters proving this, al¬ 
though he himself is not such a swine as to deny it.) 



VERA FIGNER 


1852-1942 


To know Vera Nikolayevna Figner is to understand something of 
the relentless idealism and heroic self-sacrifice of those Russians 
who fought for generations to overthrow the Czarist tyranny. Like 
Bakunin and Kropotkin and Lenin, she came from the privileged 
class and, in the most literal sense, gave her whole life to the revo¬ 
lution, She sacrificed husband and family to the cause which to 
her was greater than personal happiness. 

After studying medicine at Zurich, she returned to Russia to 
work among the poor peasants, joined the revolutionary society 
Land and Freedom {later Will of the People), and was active in 
the organization that assassinated Czar Alexander II (1881), All 
her colleagues on the revolutionary executive committee perished; 
she herself was condemned to death but the sentence was commuted 
and she spent twenty years in the dread Schluesselburg fortress. 
The account of this imprisonment, taken from her Memoirs of a 
Revolutionist, is a heartrending experience. 

She lived long enough to see the results of her revolutionary ef¬ 
forts, After the Bolshevik Revolution she resided in Moscow, active 
in aiding political prisoners and in writing poetry and memoirs. It 
was the great Italian actress Eleanora Duse who had told her: 
*‘Write, you must write; your experience must not be lost,'* And 
when Vera Figner died, at the age of ninety, Pravda, in an official 
obituary, described her truly: **The name Vera Figner will live in 
the history of Russia as one of the first women to declare war on 
czarism,” 
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“When the Clock of Life Stopped’^ 


W HEN I HAD FINISHED [addressing the court], the president 
asked gently, “Have you said all that you wish to say?’’ 
“Yes,” I replied. 

And no earthly power could have urged me to speak further, so 
great was my agitation and weariness. . . . 

My last duty had been fulfilled, and a great peace descended on 
my spirit. They say that a similar blissful state of serenity precedes 
death. The past, with its burning experience . . . withdrew to some 
remote distance. . . . And I breathed freely. The cycle of my serv¬ 
ice to an idea, with all the recollections which poisoned it, was 
completed, as the cycle of life seems to be completed to the person 
who is dying. And was I not in fact dying? Is not civil and po¬ 
litical death, to a person who has devoted himself to social activity, 
the same as physical death to a person living a private life? . . . 

I had outlived my spiritual and physical forces—there was noth¬ 
ing left—even my will to live had vanished. And at the time when 
I was overwhelmed by a feeling of liberation from my duty to 
my native land, to society and my party, I became only a human 
being, the daughter of my mother, the sister of my sister, who were 
the only persons that remained to me in the midst of the social 
ruin. 

I felt like one who has been grievously wounded. The knife of 
the surgeon has long hung threateningly over him. But now the op¬ 
eration has been performed, it is finished; he is taken from the 
operating table, the anesthetic has worn off, and he rests in the 
clean, cool, white bed. They have cut off an arm, they have cut off 
a leg, but all the fear and the danger are behind, there is no pain 
now, and he is happy, unconscious of the boundless misfortune 
which awaits him, and which will at any moment knock at his door. 

The sentence ran: capital punishment by hanging for me and 
seven of my comrades, six of whom were army officers. . . . 

From: Figner, Memoirs of a Revolutionist (International Publishers; New 
York, 1927), pp. 169-175, 302-309. 
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My mother and sister came to see me on the Sunday after the 
trial. I did not suspect that I was seeing them for the last time. 

My mother hoped to see my face once more. 

And so she turned, and so she went away; 

My sister lingered at the open door 

To speak with eyes the words she could not say. 

It was painful to sustain that long, sorrowful gaze. Did she know, 
or did she only have a premonition, that this was our last meeting? 
A moment more and I could not have endured it, but the door 
closed heavily, and forever. . . . 

On the evening of the eighth day I heard in the corridor the 
sound of doors being opened and shut. Evidently someone was 
making a tour of the cells. They unlocked mine also. An old gen¬ 
eral, the commandant of the Fortress, entered with the inspector 
and various attendants. Raising the document which he held in 
his hand, he read in a loud, distinct voice, “His Majesty the Em¬ 
peror has most graciously ordered that your death sentence be com¬ 
muted to penal servitude for life.” 

Had I believed, had I expected, that they would execute me? 
Had I prepared myself for it? No, I had not. They had executed 
Perovskaya after the first of March, and it seems that this first exe¬ 
cution of a woman had disturbed and oppressed everyone. At that 
time, the execution of a woman had not yet become a common 
occurrence, and three years had passed since the execution of Sofia 
Perovskaya. 

But had the sentence remained in force, I should have died with 
complete self-possession; my mind was prepared for death. I should 
hardly have been exalted and inspired thereby; I had outlived all 
my strength, and I should merely have preferred a speedy death on 
the scaffold to a slow process of dying, the inevitability of which I 
clearly recognized at that time. 

Ten days passed before, on the twelfth of October, they took me 
away, I knew not whither,* 

* * # * 

On September 28, 1904, twenty years had passed since the trial 
and my sentence, and that was the day, the twenty-eighth, on which 

* From Ch. xviii of Book One: “A Task Fulfilled,” pp. 169-175. 
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I was to leave Schluesselburg. But on the preceding evening, the 
local authorities announced that I should be taken away not the 
next day, but the day after. Meanwhile, in anticipation of the de¬ 
parture, I had already taken leave of the nine comrades left in the 
Fortress on the twenty-seventh. We were reserved, and restrained 
our feelings, trying not to appear deeply moved by the parting, 
though we might never meet again. Someone’s eyes filled with 
tears; someone’s voice broke. ‘‘Don’tl You mustn’t!” said I, turning 
away so as not to weep. 

“Surely you will weep at leaving Schluesselburg,” said one com¬ 
rade, several days before my departure. 

“What do you mean?” I protested warmly. “Weep! Why should 
one weep when leaving this place!” 

Alas! Not at the moment of departure, but later, on the steamer, 
when the round towers and white walls of the Fortress were out of 
sight, I wept and sobbed in despair. When I spoke thus to my com¬ 
rades, I was thinking only of the place, of the stone casing in which 
I had languished so many years, and did not think of the living 
people who were still to languish there. I did not think of my 
comrades, whom I had to leave against my will. And when my 
thoughts reverted to them, the feeling of revolt against that spirit¬ 
crushing stronghold vanished, and was replaced by sorrow and 
despair; sorrow for those who remained in the Fortress with no 
hope of ever coming out of it; despair because of the immeasurable 
loss which had befallen me. Yes, I was losing the people with 
whom I had spent twenty years in close communion, under the 
most exceptional circumstances. For twenty years these people had 
been the only ones with whom I had stood in a position of equality 
and solidarity, love and friendship. From them alone I received 
help, comfort, and joy. The whole world was closed to me, all 
human ties broken, and they, they alone, took the place of family 
and society, of party, homeland, and all humanity. Unusual cir¬ 
cumstances tied us with unusual bonds. . . . 

“Those others” remained to languish in hopelessness, perhaps to 
die there, while I—I, robbed of everything spiritual, was entering a 
path of life that might be called emancipation, resurrection, but 
which in its tardy and one-sided joy rang of irony and mockery. 

On September 29, at four o’clock, the sergeant opened tl]ie door 
of my cell, and I stepped over its threshold for the last time. Seri- 
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ous, self-centered, without joy or even sorrow, I walked along the 
corridor, whose arrangement of net and balcony I had not been 
able to comprehend on my arrival. I walked over the bridge that 
spanned the net, separating the building into two floors—the Bridge 
of Sighs. Hundreds and thousands of times I had passed over this 
bridge leading to cell number 26, in which I was locked upon enter¬ 
ing the Fortress. Over it I had passed on my way to take my daily 
walk, as I trod it now for the last time. . . . 

With a sure, habitual step I walked across the accustomed places, 
as I had walked before thousands of times. I walked as though my 
usual stroll awaited me, or the work in the shop, and not a great 
change in life—the return to *'the world.” But as soon as I stepped 
over the border-line and entered a new, unfamiliar space, I became 
faint; my body lost its equilibrium, the floor gave way under my 
feet like cotton, while the wall, at which I tried vainly to clutch 
with my hand, swiftly moved away from me, like stage scenery. “I 
cannot go on!” I sobbed, cannot go on—the wall is moving!” 

The accompanying gendarmes caught me, not letting me fall. 
“It*s the fresh air that does it,” the sergeant explained comfort¬ 
ingly. . . . 

A moment more and we were outside. I turned back, and bowed 
for the last time in the direction of the prison. My comrades were 
clinging to the iron frames of the windows that offered them sup¬ 
port, and waving their handkerchiefs: ”Good-bye! Good-byel” The 
steamer which was to take me to St. Petersburg had not yet arrived, 
so that I had to wait for it in a stuffy office, where the commandant 
and his subordinates were hastily and needlessly bustling around. 

“Would you like some tea, Vera Nikolayevna?” asked the com¬ 
mandant. 

Vera Nikolayevna, indeed! During all those twenty years I had 
no name as far as “they” were concerned. For twenty years I had 
been only a number to them. Number 11, they always called me; 
some ten minutes ago I was still Number 11, and now suddenly I 
became Vera Nikolayevna. No, I did not want their favors. . . . 

Beyond the gates, to the right, was Lake Ladoga. The setting sun 
shone on it, and in its rays the water glistened, dazzlingly, like 
quicksilver in a flat plate. ... In midstream, a small white steamer 
hung motionless. . . . 

1 was taken out to the steamer in a cutter, accompanied by the 
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inspector and the gendarmes; not a soul was to be seen on it. 
Polundra! I read and memorized the name. Polundm, in the 
jargon of sailors means: “Beware!'* . . . On the threshold of a new 
life, after all that I had lived through, instead of an encouraging 
word of greeting, fate menacingly stood before me and hurled its 
harsh “Beware." . . , 

On the steamer, not far from St. Petersburg, I asked where I was 
being taken. 

The inspector answered; “. . . You are going to the Peter and 
Paul Fortress." 

My heart contracted. Still another fortress! . . . 

Two of the gendarmes took me under the arms and led me to 
the land, where a carriage awaited us. The iron-grated gates of the 
Troubetskoy Wing of the Peter and Paul Fortress were familiar to 
me. Twenty years ago I had come out of here, “abandoning all 
hope," and the pitying look of the “pledge" soldier had with com¬ 
passion followed my figure, clad in its grey coat with the diamond¬ 
shaped patch on the back. The stairway and long corridor were 
also familiar to me. Every two weeks I had passed that way for the 
twenty-minute visit with my mother and sister. And here was cell 
number 43, in which I had spent almost two years before the trial; 
but we passed it. I was assigned another cell, in another corri¬ 
dor. . . . 

At last I was alone, but I could not compose myself. I had lived 
through so much that day, and there was still so much uncertainty 
ahead! Would they send me away, or leave me here? How should 
I meet my family? Mother had died—she could wait no longer! It 
was better so. What sort of a meeting would that have been? She 
was on her death-bed; I should have been brought to her by 
gendarmes. . , . What could we say to one another: the dying 
mother and the daughter returning from twenty years in prison! 
No one could bear such a meeting. And the gendarmes would have 
stood at the door. I could not calm myself. How might I flee from 
my besieging thoughts? If I only had a book, to stifle my thoughts 
with those of others! . . . 

Three days passed, and still I was not permitted to see anyone.... 

Finally, about one o'clock on the fourth day, the inspector came 
in. 

“Get ready,” he said, “your brother and sisters have arrived; 
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presently you will be taken in to see them.*' And, seeing my 
blanched, frightened face, he added: “I told them to act as though 
nothing had happened.** 

“As though nothing had happenedl" That was heartless, but 
wise. That was a programme to follow, a programme not only for 
them, for my brother and sisters, but for me, too, and I had had 
no preparation at all. The programme said: Pretend. Don't play 
a drama, but act out the play. “As though nothing had happened!" 
Don't throw yourself on the ground, don't strike your head on the 
floor, don't sob in convulsions of soul and body. Put on a mask! 
Put out all the fires in your soul! 

I was led along through corridors, stairs and unfamiliar passages; 
and again my steps were uncertain, and my hand sought support by 
clutching at the wall. A door opened. 

There sat my brother and sisters. There sat a robust, mature 
man, a handsome engineer, who had paved for himself a wide path 
in life, my brother, whom I knew and remembered as a rosy- 
cheeked, beardless youth. There sat stout, sedate ladies, mothers of 
families, who had experienced decades of life's humdrum—my 
sisters, whom I knew and remembered as delicate young girls. 
While opposite them stood I, like that woman in Dickens’ novel— 
that mad old woman, in the rags of a wedding dress, who many 
years before had stopped the clock at the stroke of twelve, on the 
day when she learned that she had been treacherously deceived— 
the groom was not to appear. My life had stopped twenty years ago, 
and I had lived on in the mad illusion that the clock of life still 
pointed to noon. 

My brother seated me in a chair opposite him. He took my 
hands in his. He held them thus all the time. Afraid to move, I 
tried to look at him only; he had changed less, and I eagerly tried 
to find the former, rosy-cheeked, beardless Petya. I had to find 
something familiar, near and dear, in these changed, strange, and 
alien figures. Little by little, through the thick veil of the present, 
broke delicate traits of the distant past. I began to recognize, to 
find that which I sought. It seemed as though in the dim distance, 
amidst the fog of confusion, chaos and obscurity, I found a fragile 
roadpost, and was trying to tie to it the cobweb strand of remem¬ 
brance, in order to stretch it across the span of the past twenty 
years, and thus link the past with the present unhappy hour. 
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0£ what did we speak? I do not remember. There were words, 
empty, dull, untrue sounds, as though counterfeit coins fell and 
resounded, one after the other, on a marble table. The footlights 
were on, we were acting out the play, ‘‘as though nothing had 
happened.” 

“The visit is ended!” declared the inspector, rising. 

That night, awakening often, I felt on the verge of insanity. My 
head was filled with words, impetuous and uncontrollable, a whole 
torrent of them, meaningless and incoherent. Names of objects— 
names and names. They poured forth, like white, crumpled papers, 
tumbling out of a bag that is being shaken; and they fell, swift as 
the sparks that one sees after a terrible blow from someone's fist. 
At the same time my consciousness, like an outside observer, stood 
terrified, and asked: What is happening? Will this go on, and am 
I losing my mind? 

♦♦From Ch. xxiii and xxiv of Book Two: “When the Clock of Life 
Stopped/’ pp. 302-309. 



LEON TROTSKY 


1879-1940 


Leon Trotsky shares with his colleague Lenin the rare distinction 
of having been at the same time a brilliant political writer and a 
dynamic man of action. The story of how he became a revolution¬ 
ist in his youth he told in his extraordinarily illuminating My Life. 

His whole life^ from the age of seventeen on, was dedicated to 
revolution; he made himself a professional revolutionist in the 
same methodical way that a man prepares himself to become U 
lawyer, a mechanic, or a chemist. 1917 found him and Lenin the 
two top leaders of the Bolshevik Revolution. Lenin was the organ¬ 
izer and thinker, Trotsky the orator and inspirer. But he was also 
a first-rate Marxist theorist, as his various polemical writings and, 
above all, his history of the Russian Revolution show. Having been 
successful in helping to establish the Bolshevik system, in organiz¬ 
ing the Red Army, and in destroying the enemies of the Soviets, 
Trotsky engaged in a life-and-death struggle for power with his 
Communist rival Stalin, and lost it. Banished from Russia, he was 
finally murdered by one of Stalin's agents in Mexico. 


Becomes a Revolutionist 


mo 

I N 1895 FRIEDRICH ENGELS DIED. Secret reports were read at meet¬ 
ings held in his memory by student groups in the various cities 
of Russia. I was then in my sixteenth year. But I did not know 
even the name of Engels, and could hardly say anything definite 
about Marx. As a matter of fact, I probably had never heard of 
him. 

My political frame of mind while at school was vaguely opposi¬ 
tionist, but no more than that. In my day, revolutionary cjuestions 

From: Trotsky, My Life (Scribners; New York, 1930), pp. 95-100. 
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were still unknown among the students. . . . When I returned to 
the village after my graduation from school, bringing with me dim 
democratic ideas. Father, immediately alert, remarked with hostil¬ 
ity: ‘‘This will not come to pass even in three hundred years.'’ He 
was convinced of the futility of all reformists' efforts and was ap¬ 
prehensive for his son. In 1921, when he came to me in the Krem¬ 
lin, after having escaped the Red and White perils with his life, I 
jestingly asked: “Do you remember what you used to say—that the 
Czarist order was good for another three hundred years?” The old 
man smiled slyly and replied in Ukranian: “This time, let your 
truth prevail.” 

In the early nineties, the Tolstoyan tendencies began to die down 
among the intelligentsia. Marxism was victoriously marching upon 
the populist movement. ... I encountered all this for the first 
time in 1896. 

The question of personal morals, so intimately connected with 
the passive ideology of the eighties, touched me in a period when 
“self-perfection” was to me not so much a matter of theory as an 
organic demand of my spiritual growth. The problem of “self- 
perfection,” however, quickly became bound up with the question 
of my outlook on the world in general, which led, in turn, to the 
fundamental dilemma: populism or Marxism? The conflict of these 
trends engrossed me, but several years later than the general break 
in the intellectual concepts of the country. By the time I was ap¬ 
proaching the alphabet of the economic sciences, and was raising 
the question in my mind as to whether Russia must go through the 
stage of capitalism, the Marxists of the older generation had al¬ 
ready succeeded in finding a path to the working man and in 
becoming Social Democrats. 

I faced the first crossroads on my path, poorly equipped politi¬ 
cally even for a seventeen-year-old boy of that period. Too many 
questions confronted me all at once, without the necessary sequence 
and order. Restlessly I cast about me. One thing is certain: even 
then life had stored within my consciousness a considerable load of 
social protest. What did it consist of? Sympathy for the down¬ 
trodden and indignation over injustice—the latter was perhaps the 
stronger feeling. Beginning with my earliest childhood, in all the 
impressions of my daily life human inequality stood out in ex¬ 
ceptionally coarse and stark forms. Injustice often assumed the 
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character of impudent license; human dignity was under heel at 
every step. It is enough for me to recall the flogging of peasants. 
Even before I had any theories, all these things imprinted them¬ 
selves deeply on me and piled up a store of impressions of great 
explosive force. . . . 

There was also another side to my development. When one 
generation succeeds another, the dead cling to the living. This 
was the case with the generation of Russian revolutionists whose 
early youth developed under the weight of the atmosphere of the 
eighties. In spite of the large perspectives held out by the new 
doctrines, the Marxists in reality remained imprisoned by the con¬ 
servative mood of the eighties. . . . 

In such a home as the Schpentzers', political criticism would 
have been voiced far more loudly several years before my time or 
several years later. To my lot fell the most stagnant years. One 
heard almost no conversation on political topics. Big questions 
were evaded. It was the same at school. Undoubtedly I imbibed a 
great deal of the atmosphere of the 80*s. And even afterward, when 
my revolutionary ideas were already taking shape, I would catch 
myself in an attitude of mistrust of action by the masses, taking a 
bookish, abstract and therefore sceptical view of the revolution. I 
had to combat all this within myself. . . . 

I attended the seventh grade not in Odessa but in Nikolayev. It 
was a provincial town and the level of the school was lower there. 
But my year at Nikolayev—1896--was the turning-point of my 
youth, for it raised within me the question of my place in human 
society. I lived in a home where the children were more grown up, 
and already somewhat in the grip of the newer movements. It is 
remarkable that at first in conversations I was the stubbornest op¬ 
ponent of “socialist utopias.” I played the part of the sceptic who 
had passed beyond all that. My reaction to political questions was 
always one of ironic superiority. The landlady in whose home I 
lodged regarded me with amazement and even cited me as a model 
—although not always quite confidently—to her own children, 
who were a little older than I and whose tendencies were toward 
the Left. But it was merely an unequal struggle on my part for 
independent judgment. I endeavored to escape the personal in¬ 
fluence of such young socialists as I would encounter. This losing 
battle lasted altogether a few months. The ideas filling the air 
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proved stronger than I, especially since in the depths of my soul 
I wished for nothing better than to yield to them. My conduct 
underwent a radical change after several months in Nikolayev. I 
repudiated my assumption of conservatism and swung Leftward 
with such speed that it even frightened away some of my new 
friends. “How did it happen?'* my landlady would remark. “And 
it was all for nothing that I held you up to my children as a 
model!'* 

I neglected my studies. The store of knowledge which I had 
brought from Odessa enabled me, however, to retain somehow my 
official lead as a star student. More and more frequently I played 
truant. . . . 

At that time Social Democrats were not yet returning from exile, 
they were going into it. The two cross-movements gave rise to 
whirlpools of theory. For a time I too was drawn into them. There 
was an odor of putrefaction emanating from populism. Marxism 
repelled by its so-called “narrowness.” Burning with impatience I 
tried to grasp the ideas instinctively, but they were not so easy to 
master. I found no one about me to offer sure guidance. Every 
new conversation, moreover, forced me to come to the bitter, pain¬ 
ful and desperate conclusion that I was ignorant. . . . 

I swallowed books, fearful that my entire life would not be long 
enough to prepare me for action. My reading was nervous, im¬ 
patient and unsystematic. After wading through the illegal pam¬ 
phlets of the preceding period, I passed on to “Logic” of John 
Stuart Mill, then took up Lippert's “Primitive Culture” without 
completing “Logic.” The utilitarianism of Bentham seemed to me 
the last word in human thought. For several months I was a stanch 
Benthamist. In the same manner I was carried away by the real¬ 
istic aesthetics of Chernyshevsky. Without having finished Lippert, 
I threw myself upon the history of the French Revolution by 
Mignet. Each book lived separately for me, with no place in a 
unified system. My striving for a system became tense, sometimes 
savage. At the same time, I would be repelled by Marxism pardy 
because it seemed a completed system. 

I began to read newspapers, not as I read them in Odessa, but 
with a political mind. The most authoritative daily at the time was 
the liberal Russkiya Vedomosti of Moscow. We studied rather than 
read it, beginning with the impotent, professorial editorials and 
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ending with the scientific articles. The foreign correspondence, es¬ 
pecially from Berlin, was the pride of the newspaper. It was from 
the Russkiya Vedomosti that I first formed a picture of the po¬ 
litical life of western Europe, especially of the parliamentary 
parties. It is difl&cult today to recall the agitation with which we 
followed the speeches of Bebel and even those of Eugene Richter. 

Meanwhile my relations with my family were growing worse. On 
one of his trips to Nikolayev to market grain, my father somehow 
learned of my new acquaintances. He sensed the approach of 
danger, but hoped to prevent it by the power of his parental au¬ 
thority. We had several stormy scenes. I uncompromisingly de¬ 
fended my independence, my right to follow my own path. It 
ended with my refusing to accept material aid from home. I left 
my lodgings and went to live with Shvigovsky, who was now leasing 
another garden with a more spacious cottage. Here six of us led 
a communal life. During the summer one or two tubercular stu¬ 
dents seeking fresh air joined us. I began to give private lessons. 
We led a spartan existence, without bed-linen, and got along on 
stews which we prepared ourselves. We wore blue smocks, round 
straw hats and black canes. In town it was rumored that we had 
joined a secret organization. We read without method, we argued 
without restraint, we peered into the future passionately, and were 
happy in our own way. 



PART SEVEN 


Asia 




CH^tj.P^ING 

4th Gent. b.c. 


Ch*u-p'ing was a famous Chinese poet and prime minister to one 
of the Chinese rulers. One day he was unjustly dismissed from 
office and in despair he wandered away to the hanks of a river and 
poured forth his soul in verse. *'Are you not His Excellency the 
Prime Minister?*' a fisherman asked the haggard poet. ‘'What has 
brought you to this pass?" 

“The world," replied Ch'u-p'ing, “is foul; and I alone am clean. 
There they are all drunk, while I alone am sober. So I am dis¬ 
missed." 

“Ah," said the fisherman, “the true sage does not quarrel with 
his environment, hut adapts himself to it. If, as you say, the world 
is foul, why not leap into the tide and make it clean?" 

Replied Ch'u-p'ing: “I am willing to find a grave in the bellies 
of the fishes that swim in this stream; I will not let my purity be 
defiled by the filth and corruption of the world." 

The fisherman laughed, but Ch'ii-p'ing did commit suicide by 
drowning, and his death gave rise to an annual spring celebration, 
the Dragonboat Festival, at which a search is made for his body in 
all the streams of the Eighteen Provinces. 


Consults the Oracle 


T hree years had elapsed since Ch'ii-p'ing was dismissed from 
office, and still he was unable to obtain an audience of his 
prince. His fervent loyalty had been intercepted by the tongue of 
slander. He was broken in spirit and knew not whither to direct 
his steps. In his doubt he repaired to the Chief Augur and asked 
for a response. The Chief Augur thereupon arranged the divining- 

From: Gems of Chinese Literature (translated by Herbert A. Giles; Shang¬ 
hai: Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., 1922), pp. 32-33. 
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grass and wiped the tortoise-shell, saying, 'What, sir, are the points 
on which you desire to be enlightened?" 

"Tell me," cried Ch’ii-p’ing, "whether I should steadily pursue 
the path of truth and loyalty, or follow in the wake of a corrupt 
generation. Should I work in the fields with spade and hoe, or seek 
advancement in the retinue of a grandee? Should I court danger 
by outspoken words, or fawn in false tones upon the right and 
great? Should I rest content in the cultivation of virtue, or prac¬ 
tise the art of wheedling women in order to secure success? Should 
I be pure and clean-handed in my rectitude, or an oily-mouthed, 
slippery, time-serving sycophant? Should I hold on my course like 
an impetuous charger, or oscillate, with the indecision of a duck 
in a pool, to and fro as self-interest commands? Should I vie with 
the wild goose in soaring to heaven, or scramble for food on a 
dunghill with hens? Of these alternatives I would know which to 
choose. The age is muddy and will not be made clean. The wing 
of the cicada outweighs a thousand pounds. The priceless goblet 
is set aside for the delf cup. Flatterers fill high places: men of worth 
are ignored. Alas! who is there that knows my worth?" 

The chief Augur gathered up his divining apparatus and saluted 
Ch’ii-p'ing, saying, "A foot is oft-times too short; an inch, too long. 
The implements of my art are not adequate to your requirements. 
Think for yourself, and translate your thoughts into action. The 
divining-grass and the tortoise-shell would avail you nothing.” 



ARAI HAKUSEKI 


1657-1725 


Aral Hakuseki, whose ^*true** name was Minamoto Kimiyoshi, was 
a Confucian author and statesman of the enlightened Genroku 
period. Among his contemporaries were some of Japan^s foremost 
cultural figures^ including the painter Hishikawa Moronohu, the 
poet Matsuo Basho^ the erotic novelist Ibara Saikakuy and the play- 
wright Chikamatsu Monzaemon, Hakuseki himself was a prolific 
writer of poems, histories, economics and politics. He rose to high 
position at the court of the Shogun, becoming the official scholar 
and finally the chief minister under the Shogun lenobu. 

In this autobiographic account he tells about his intellectual 
preparation for his career. As a boy he was too poor to buy books 
and he had wretched teachers, but he overcame obstacles by sheer 
hard work. Upon his retirement from public service at the age of 
sixty, he wrote the history of his career in order, he said, to remind 
his descendants *^of our family*s laborious rise in rank^ 


Background of a Japanese Gentleman 


W HEN THREE YEARS OLD, I was Sitting One day tracing the 
pictures and ideographs in the Ueno-monogatari of people 
going to see the flowers, and mother said several of the ideographs 
were well made, and showed my work to father. Others thought it 
extraordinary, and it was shown to a number. I saw it in Kadzusa 
when I went there in my seventeenth year. I also wrote my name 
on a screen and two of the ideographs were well made. The screen 
burned in a conflagration. From that time I constantly amused 
myself reading and writing but had no teacher and so studied the 
pictured guide books. . . . 

From: Autobiography of Arai Hakuseki (transl. by G. W. Knox; in Trans¬ 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. XXX; Tokyo, 1902). pp. 106-109. 
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When six years old I was taught a Chinese poem with its explana¬ 
tion and music, so that I could comment on it, by a scholar named 
Uematsu, who also taught me two others. He advised sending me 
to some good master, but the old conservatives said: “No one can 
become a scholar without talent, diligence and wealth. The boy 
has talent, but whether diligent or no we do not know. He surely 
has not wealth.” And father said, “The Kobu is too fond of him 
to send him away to school.” But still the Kobu took pride in my 
writing and wanted me to learn, and when, in my eighth year, he 
went to Kadzusa, he set me this task, to write three thousand ideo¬ 
graphs every day and one thousand every evening. When the 
winter days were too short for my task, I moved my table out on 
the verandah so as to finish by daylight, and when I grew sleepy at 
night I put two pots of water by my side. Then as I began to nod 
I threw back my gown and my friend emptied one of the pots over 
me, and as I gradually grew dry and warm and sleepy again, he 
threw the other over me and so I got through the task. This was in 
the winter and autumn of my ninth year, and from that time I 
conducted father’s correspondence. 

In the autumn of my eleventh year I learned the Tekinorai by 
heart in ten days, wrote it out and presented it to the Kobu who 
was greatly pleased. From my thirteenth year I conducted his corre¬ 
spondence. When I was eleven father had a friend named Seki, 
whose son was a clever fencer, and taught the art. I asked for les¬ 
sons, but was refused as too young, when I replied, “If I cannot use 
my sword why should I wear it?” Then he consented, and taught 
me one style so well that in a contest with wooden swords with a 
youth of sixteen three times I was beaten and thrice victorious, the 
lookers laughing in their interest. So I took up martial exercises 
and read all the old war stories to the neglect of my writing. 

In my seventeenth year I saw a copy of the Okina-Mondo in the 
house of a fellow page and borrowed it. Out of it I first learned 
of the “Way of the Sages.” I liked it at once and wished to study 
it, but had no teacher. However, a physician of some attainments 
heard of my desire. He came daily to the Kobu’s mansion, and 
taught me the “Introduction to the Little Learning,” and then the 
history by Chuki. Day and night I studied the “Little Learning” 
and the “Four Classics.” So far the physician helped me but as I 
went on to the “Five Books” I had no teacher and worked at them 
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with a lexicon and made many mistakes as I now know. So I 
studied by myself, and understood only in part and took up compo¬ 
sition and rhetoric and poetry, making my first poem of fifty-six 
characters in the twelfth month of that year. Then I wrote an 
essay, my first attempt at prose, in explanation of my verse, as I had 
heard a man ridicule and criticise it. I kept these boyish studies 
from the knowledge of father and his friends, but as I needed books 
I made a confidante of mother. 

When twenty-one I left the Kobu’s mansion and continued my 
studies with congenial friends but, for reasons of my own, without 
a teacher. The scholar Ahiru of Tsushima was one of my friends 
and when, in the autumn of my 26th year, I was in service again, 
and a Korean ambassador arrived, I sent an hundred verses of my 
own to him by Ahiru with a request for an introduction for the 
book. He liked the verses, and asked to meet me, and so I had an 
evening with him and his two attendants, writing poetry, and, at 
the close, the ambassador wrote the Introduction to my verses, as 
I had asked. 

The same year Kinoshita first took office from the Shogun (1682). 
Later I went to Yamagata and kept a journal which Ahiru showed 
to Kinoshita who was his master. Ahiru also showed Kinoshita my 
book of poems and he liked the books and asked to see me, and so 
I met him. When Ahiru died he asked me to request Kinoshita to 
prepare his epitaph, and I acted as amanuensis. 

So I became a disciple of Kinoshita and very intimate with him, 
though the usual ceremonies of initiation were omitted. For years 
he had many distinguished disciples, but I was put at their head 
and he sent me to teach the heir apparent of the Shogun. 

As I review my life it would appear that I should have made 
much greater progress had I had good teachers, when I began to 
write at three years, study poetry at six, and the “Way'' at seven¬ 
teen. When employed by the Shogun I bought many books and 
was given many, but was so pressed by my duties that I found little 
time for reading. Before that I was so poor that my books were 
borrowed or copied and therefore few. In this matter of study no 
one has been more unfortunate. That I have so far succeeded is 
because I have followed father's advice and done the most difiicult 
task first. What others learn at once, I master only with ten repe¬ 
titions and what others with ten, I with a hundred repetitions. 



MOHAMMED ALI HAZIN 


1692-1779 


Here is a subjective account of a devastating love, told with subtle 
Oriental obliquity. We do not know what the lady looked like 
or who she was; all we know of her is that her beauty and allure¬ 
ment drove her worshiper, the Persian poet Mohammed Ali Hazin, 
"'to distraction/' He fell physically ill and through the period of 
suffering, which lasted two months, he distracted himself by writ¬ 
ing poetry. In the end Ali Hazan was cured of his almost fatal love 
and lived, as a distinguished author and official, to the ripe age of 
eighty-seven. 


Poet Conquers Love 


I N THOSE DAYS [at isphahan], ohc of the accidents and strange 
events that befell me, was the attraction of a beauty, and the 
allurement of an accomplished lady, which drove my heart to dis¬ 
traction. 

She shewed me a sample of the beauty of my friend (God): 

But though the two worlds should be confused, I have no 
intent to make alarm, or complaint. 

An indescribable perplexity fell amidst the inmost recesses, and 
secret feelings, of my nervous frame, and from my unsettled heart 
tumult and disturbance arose. 

The morning-lecture, I have laid at the threshold of the 
wine-house; 

The times of prayer, I have devoted to the path towards 
my beloved. 

From: The Life of Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hazin, Written by Himself (transl. 
by F. C. Belfour; London, 1830), pp. 65-71. 
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Fire might be spread over the harvest of a hundred sage 
devotees. 

From this burn-spot that I have had set on my maddened 
soul. 

The frantic nightingale of my heart began in a loud tone to 
sing this note: 

I say it openly, and am happy in what I say; 

I am love’s slave, and free, else, of both worlds. 

There is nothing on the tablets of my heart, but the Alif of 
my beloved’s stature; 

What can I do? My master taught me no other letter. 

The most extraordinary circumstance was, that the vanquished 
and down-fallen at the feet of that princess of the fair, exceeded all 
number and description; and I was ever repeating this couplet: 

Sweet rose! not alone am I an object of wonder to the 
gazing crowd; 

Hundreds of thy distracted lovers gather crowds by their 
frantic gestures. 

One night I went to a garden with a company of agreeable com¬ 
panions, and true friends. Among them was Mawlana Ali Kosari 
of Isphahan, a celebrated penman, who was a store of perfections, 
both apparent and ideal, and a phoenix of the age; in beauty of 
person, and skill of sweet singing, a rival of the miraculous David. 
At midnight, having raised his voice in tune, he first began to sing 
the following couplet: 

Tonight come to me. Love! that in the orchard we may fill 
a glass; 

Thou shalt outvie the rose and torch-light, I the moth and 
nightingale. 

My poor inflamed heart fell into such a state, that it would be 
impossible to describe it. A thousand times, my elemental body 
must have been abandoned by its sovereign spirit. Till morning 
dawned, his melody still compassed this same couplet. He sang, 
and was silent; again, after a short pause, he struck up anew the 
same modulation. 
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Some time afterwards, a severe aiBfliction befell me. One night, a 
pain arose in my joints, and increasing violently towards morning, 
it subdued all the limbs in my body, so that I was incapable of the 
smallest motion. A number of medical men came to cure me, and 
tried sudorifics, and potions of Chinese wood: but, amid the at¬ 
tacks of anguish and sorrow to which my mind was a prey, the 
success of this treatment was diflBcult. One of the practitioners, 
Mirza Sherif, son and heir of the celebrated doctor Jelal Eddin, 
who was a most ingenious physician, and adorned with the jewels 
of knowledge and integrity, undertook to cure me by a different 
process, and attended me two or three days; upon which, the physi¬ 
cian himself was seized with the same complaint, and took to his 
bed. In these circumstances I composed an ode, the beginning of 
which was thus: 

For the crime of love if thou hast killed me, I am grateful 
for the kindness: 

But, Lord! what is the fault of the innocent hermit? I am 
perplexed to understand it. 

This is from the same ode: 

In the School of Being, the tablet of the heart is the Book 
of Love; 

Thou hast done well, to draw the stroke of obliteration of 
the line of my body. 

At the end of two months. Almighty God granted me a recovery 
from this chronic disease, and I returned to my occupation of 
teaching and learning. 

During the period of ray illness, being powerless of other exer¬ 
tion, I composed many verses . . . and formed them into a Divan, 
consisting of cassidas, or elegies, mesnavis, odes, and quatrains, to 
the number, I suppose, of seven or eight thousand couplets. This 
was the first Divan of my humble production. 



MAHATMA GANDHI 


1869-1948 


4 


As spokesman and symbol of India, Mohandas Karamchand Gan- 
dhi, even without public office, has been one of the most influential 
figures of this century. Descendant of an upper-class Hindoo fam¬ 
ily, he was educated at University College, London, where he was 
admitted to the bar as a member of the exclusive Inner Temple at 
the age of twenty-two. It is significant of him that before he left 
India to study in London he took a solemn threefold vow—to ab¬ 
stain from meat, wine and women. In London he worked hard and 
led an ascetic life on less than one pound sterling weekly, but he 
made many friends and even attempted in vain to read the Bible 
to satisfy some of them. Upon his return to India he was received 
back into his family after purifactory rites secretly performed by 
priests, and settled down to the practice of law. At the age of 
twenty-four an Indian firm engaged him to defend a lawsuit in 
South Africa, and it was there, as he tells in His Own Story, that he 
made his first acquaintance with the terrible poison of race preju¬ 
dice, which was to leave a marked influence on his life. He spent 
twenty-one years in South Africa, fighting for the rights of the dis¬ 
franchised and humiliated Indians there. He returned to India and 
organized the famous campaign of *'non-violent non-cooperation'* 
to oust the British, He lived long enough to see India achieve full 
independence. 


Encounters Race Rr^udke 


Abdulla sheth was waiting at Durban to receive me. The ship 
xJL arrived at the quay. I noticed the people coming on board 
to meet their friends, and I observed that the Indians were not 
held in respect. I could not fail to notice a sort of snobbishness 

From: Gandhi: His Own Story (ed. by C. F. Andrews; Macmillan; New York, 
1930), pp. 94-102. 
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about the manner in which those who knew Abdulla Sheth behaved 
towards him, and it stung me. Abdulla Sheth had got used to it. 
Those who looked at me did so with a certain amount of curiosity. 
My dress marked me out from other Indians. I had a frock-coat 
and a small turban. . . . 

On the second or third day of my arrival he took me to see the 
Durban Court. There he introduced me to several people and 
seated me next to his attorney. The magistrate kept staring at me, 
and finally asked me to take off my turban, which I refused to do, 
and left the Court. So here too there was fighting in store for me. 
Abdulla Sheth explained to me why some Indians were required 
to take off their turbans. Those wearing the Mussulman costume 
might, he said, keep their turbans on, but the other Indians on 
entering a Court had to take theirs off, as a rule. 

I must enter into some details in order to make this nice distinc¬ 
tion intelligible. In the course of these two or three days I could 
see that the Indians were divided into different groups. One was 
that of Mussulman merchants, who would call themselves “Arabs."' 
Another was that of Hindu, and yet another of Parsi, clerks. The 
Hindu clerks were neither here nor there, unless they cast in their 
lot with the “Arabs."" The Parsi clerks would call themselves 
Persians. These three classes had some social relations with one 
another, but by far the largest class was that composed of Tamil, 
Telugu and North Indian indentured and freed labourers. The 
indentured labourers were those who had gone to Natal on an 
agreement to serve for five years. The other three classes had none 
but business relations with this class. Englishmen called them 
“coolies,"" and as the majority of Indians belonged to the labouring 
class, all Indians were called “coolie"' or “Sammy” [which is a cor¬ 
ruption of Swami, an ending of many Tamil proper names]. 

For this reason I became known as a “coolie barrister.” The 
merchants were known as “coolie merchants.” The original mean¬ 
ing of the word “coolie"" was thus forgotten, and it became a com¬ 
mon appellation for all Indians. The Mussulman merchant would 
resent this and say, “I am not a coolie, I am an Arab,"" or “I am a 
merchant,"" and the Englishman, if courteous, would apologize to 
him. 

The question of wearing the turban had a great importance in 
such a state of things. Taking off one's Indian turban would be 
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like pocketing an insult. So I thought I had better bid good-bye to 
the Indian turban and begin wearing an English hat, which would 
save me from the insult and the unpleasant controversy. But Ab¬ 
dulla Sheth disapproved of the idea. He said, “If you do anything 
of the kind it will have a very bad eflEect. You will compromise 
those insisting on wearing Indian turbans. And an Indian turban 
sits well on your head. If you wear an English hat you will pass 
for a waiter.*' . . . 

On the whole I liked Abdulla Sheth's advice. I wrote to the Press 
about the incident and defended the wearing of my turban in the 
Court. The question was much discussed in the papers, which de¬ 
scribed me as an “unwelcome visitor." Thus the incident gave me 
an unexpected advertisement in South Africa within a few days of 
my arrival. Some supported me, while others severely criticized 
my temerity. 

On the seventh or eighth day after my arrival I left Durban. A 
first class seat was booked for me. It was usual to pay five shillings 
extra if one needed bedding. Abdulla Sheth insisted that I should 
book one bedding but out of obstinacy and pride, and with view 
to economy, I declined. . . . 

The train reached Maritzburg, the capital of Natal, at about 
9 p.M. Bedding used to be provided at this station. A railway 
servant came and asked me if I wanted one. I declined, and he 
went away. But a passenger came next and looked me up and 
down. He saw that I was a “coloured" man. This disturbed him. 
Out he went and came in again with one or two officials. They all 
kept quiet, when another official came too and said, “Come along, 
you must go to the van compartment." 

“But I have a first class ticket," I said. 

“That doesn't matter," rejoined the other. “I tell you, you must 
go to the van compartment." 

“I was permitted to travel in this compartment at Durban, and 
I insist on going on in it.” 

“No, you won't,” said the official. “You must leave this com¬ 
partment, or else I shall have to call a police constable to push you 
out." 

“Yes, you may," I replied. “I refuse to get out voluntarily." 

The constable came. He took me by the hand and pushed me 
out. My luggage was also taken out. I refused to go to the other 
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compartment, and the train steamed away. I went and sat in the 
waiting-room, keeping my handbag with me and leaving the other 
luggage where it was. . . . 

It was winter. . . . Maritzburg being at a high altitude, the cold 
was extremely bitter. My overcoat was in my luggage, but I did 
not dare to ask for it lest I might be insulted again, so I sat and 
shivered. There was no light in the room. . . . 

I began to think of my duty. Should I fight for my rights or go 
back to India; or should I go on to Pretoria without minding the 
insults, and return to India after finishing the case? It would be 
cowardice to run back to India without fulfilling my obligation. 
The hardship to which I was subjected was only superficial. It 
was only a symptom of the deep disease of colour prejudice. I 
should try, if possible, to root out the disease and suffer hardship 
in the process. Redress for wrongs I should seek only to the extent 
that would be necessary for the removal of the colour prejudice. 

So I decided to take the next available train to Pretoria, and on 
the following morning sent a long telegram to the general manager 
of the railway, and also telegraphed to Abdulla Sheth, who imme¬ 
diately met the general manager. The manager justified the con¬ 
duct of the railway authorities, but informed him that he had 
already instructed the station-master to see that I reached my des¬ 
tination safely. Abdulla Sheth wired to the Indian merchants in 
Maritzburg and to friends in other places to meet me and look 
after me. The merchants came to see me at the station and tried 
to comfort me by narrating their own hardships and explaining 
that what had happened to me was nothing unusual. They also 
said that Indians travelling first or second class had to expect trou¬ 
ble from railway officials and white passengers. The day was thus 
spent in listening to these tales of woe. The evening train arrived. 
There was a reserved berth for me. I now purchased at Maritz¬ 
burg the bedding ticket I had refused to book at Durban. . . . 

At about three o'clock the coach reached Pardekop. The con¬ 
ductor now desired to sit where I was seated, as he wanted to 
smoke and possibly to have some fresh air. So he took a piece of 
dirty sackcloth from the driver, spread it on the footboard and, 
addressing me, said, “Sammy, you sit on this, I want to sit near the 
driver." The insult was more than I could bear. In fear and 
trembling, I said to him, “It was you who seated me here, though 
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I should have been accommodated inside. That insult I put up 
with. Now that you want to sit outside and smoke, you would 
have me sit at your feet. I refuse to do so, but I am prepared to sit 
inside." 

As I was struggling through these sentences the man came for 
me and began heavily to box my ears. He seized me by the arm 
and tried to drag me down. I clung to the brass rails of the coach¬ 
box and was determined to keep my hold even at the risk of break¬ 
ing my wristbones. The passengers were witnessing the scene— 
the man swearing at me, dragging and belabouring me, and I re¬ 
maining still. He was strong and I was weak. Some of the passen¬ 
gers were moved to pity and exclaimed: “Man, let him alone. He 
is right. If he can’t stay there, let him come and sit with us." “No 
fear," cried the conductor. But by this time he seemed somewhat 
crestfallen and stopped beating me. He let go my arm, swore at me 
a little more, and asking the Hottentot servant who was seated on 
the other side of the coachbox to sit on the footboard, took the 
seat so vacated. 

The passengers took their seats and, the whistle given, the coach 
rattled away. My heart was beating fast within my breast, and I was 
wondering whether I should ever reach my destination alive. The 
man cast an angry look at me now and then and, pointing his fin¬ 
ger at me, growled: “Take care; let me once get to Standerton and 
ril show you." I sat speechless and prayed to God to help me. 

After dark we reached Standerton, and I heaved a sigh of relief 
on seeing some Indian faces. As soon as I got down these friends 
said: “We are here to receive you. . ." I told them all that I had 
gone through. They were very sorry to hear it, and comforted me 
by relating to me their own bitter experiences. . . . 

In the morning ... I got a good seat and reached Johannesburg 
quite safely that night. . . . 

I decided to go to an hotel. Taking a cab I asked to be driven 
to the Grand National Hotel. I saw the manager and asked for a 
room. He eyed me for a moment, and said politely, “I am sorry, we 
are full up." So I asked the cabman to drive to Muhammad Kasan 
Kamruddin’s shop. Here I found Adbul Gani Sheth expecting me, 
and he gave me a cordial greeting. He had a hearty laugh over the 
story of my experience at the hotel. “However did you expect," he 
said, “to be admitted to an hotel?" 
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Prime Minister Nehru is that rare combination, a philosopher and 
a statesman. Together with Gandhi, whose disciple he was, he 
founded modern India, the biggest free republic on earth, and is 
still its leader as well as spiritual guide. Even those who disagree 
with Nehru's policies regard him as a figure of world importance. 

Descendant of a Brahmin family and educated in England, 
Nehru spent many years in prison, as punishment for his incessant 
struggle for Indian independence. British jails in India, not being 
unduly harsh, gave him time to reflect on world history and on his 
own life. To fill up what he called ''the long solitudes of jail life/* 
he composed his autobiography between June, 1934, and February, 
1935. 

'T wrote my autobiography/* he tells, "entirely in prison, cut off 
from outside activity. I suffered from various humors in prison, as 
every prisoner does; but gradually I developed a mood of introspec¬ 
tion and some peace of mind." 


R^ections in Prison 

“We are enjoined to labor; but it is not granted to us to 
complete our labors’'—The Talmud. 

I HAVE REACHED THE END OF THE STORY. This cgotistical narrative 
of my adventures through life, such as they are, has been 
brought up to today, February 14, 1935, District Jail, Almora, 
Three months ago today I celebrated my forty-fifth birthday,*^ and 
I suppose I have still many years to live. Sometimes a sense of age 

* He was born on November 14 th. 

From: Toward Freedom: The Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru (John 
Day, 1011), Ch. lAl. 
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and weariness steals over me; at other times I feel full of energy 
and vitality. I have a fairly tough body, and my mind has a capac¬ 
ity for recovering from shock, so I imagine I shall yet survive for 
long unless some sudden fate overtakes me. . . , 

The adventures have not been very exciting perhaps; long years 
in prison can hardly be termed adventurous. Nor have they been 
in any way unique, for I have shared these years with their ups and 
downs with tens of thousands of my countrymen and country¬ 
women; and this record of changing moods, of exaltations and de¬ 
pressions, of intense activity and enforced solitude, is our common 
record. I have been one of a mass, moving with it, swaying it occa¬ 
sionally, being influenced by it; and yet, like the other units, an 
individual, apart from the others, living my separate life in the 
heart of the crowd. We have posed often enough and struck up 
attitudes, but there was something very real and intensely truthful 
in much that we did, and this lifted us out of ourselves and made 
us more vital and gave us an importance that we would otherwise 
not have had. Sometimes we were fortunate enough to experience 
that fullness of life which comes from attempting to fit ideals with 
action. And we realized that any other life involving a renuncia¬ 
tion of these ideals and a tame submission to superior force, would 
have been a wasted existence, full of discontent and inner sorrow. 

To me these years have brought one rich gift, among many 
others. More and more I have looked upon life as an adventure of 
absorbing interest, where there is so much to learn, so much to do. 
I have continually had a feeling of growing up, and that feeling is 
still with me and gives a zest to my activities as well as to the read¬ 
ing of books. , . . 

I often wonder if I represent anyone at all, and I am inclined to 
think that I do not, though many have kindly and friendly feel¬ 
ings toward me. I have become a queer mixture of the East and 
the West, out of place everywhere, at home nowhere. Perhaps my 
thoughts and approach to life are more akin to what is called 
Western than Eastern, but India clings to me, as she does to all her 
children, in innumerable ways; and behind me lie, somewhere in the 
subconscious, racial memories of a hundred, or whatever the num¬ 
ber may be, generations of Brahmans. I cannot get rid of either 
that past inheritance or my recent acquisitions. They are both part 
of me, and, though they help me in both the East and the West, 
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they also create in me a feeling of spiritual loneliness not only in 
public activities but in life itself. I am a stranger and alien in the 
West. I cannot be of it. But in my own country also, sometimes, I 
have an exile’s feeling. . . . 

The years I have spent in prison I Sitting alone, wrapped in my 
thoughts, how many seasons I have seen go by, following one an¬ 
other into oblivion I How many moons I have watched wax and 
wane, and the pageant of the stars moving along inexorably and 
majesticallyl How many yesterdays of my youth lie buried herel 
Sometimes I see the ghosts of these dead yesterdays rise up, bringing 
poignant memories, and whispering to me: “Was it worth while?” 
There is no hesitation about the answer. If I were given the chance 
to go through my life again, with my present knowledge and ex¬ 
perience added, I would no doubt try to improve in many ways on 
what I had previously done, but my major decisions in public 
affairs would remain untouched. Indeed, I could not vary them, for 
they were stronger than myself, and a force beyond my control 
drove me to them. 

It is almost exactly a year since my conviction; a year has gone 
by out of the two years of my sentence. Another full year remains. 
. . . But this year too will pass. ... I have a feeling that a chapter 
of my life is over and another chapter will begin. What this is go¬ 
ing to be I cannot clearly guess. The leaves of the book of life are 
closed. 
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